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PREFACE. 


The work published in quarto in 1820, 
under the title of a Narrative of the Political 
and Military Transactions in British India, under 
the administration of the Marquess of Hastings, 
has formed the basis of the present volumes. 
The introduction of a particular account of the 
Nipdl War, and the completion of the details 
of that with the Mahrattas to the taking of 
Aseergurh, together uilh the addition of a new 
and fuller summary of the political and finan- 
cial result of these operations, liave led to 
tlie adoption of the more ambitious title now 
prefixed. In other respects, the present work 
is only a revised edition of the Narrative. 

In the preface to tlie quarto volume, the 
Aiiilror suiBcientJy explained the motives whieJj 
had induced him to publish. A connected state- 
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ment of the events wliicli liad aheri jccently 
occuired, seemed to'Ium to be^’a* desideratiun» 
which, being opportunely placed) forj linforma- 
tion, it '-a as in a manner his duty; j failing lany 
one moie able, to bndcavour tovsupplyJi (The 
compilation was, 'however, inaden-atn a rlime 
and under uicumstances that obliged ^hiiii to 
conclude it preraatuiely, and’ to give i the!) results 
in anticipation from ‘mere estimatcjiorjcoiycc- 
turc. This defect) it was the Authoij? jntention 
to have' remedied by. an early second edition, 
and! ?veat)b<2feic. tlicj pubUshcd>'j\olume jjrcaclicd 
him lrtuIndia,I€ome .prc^css jhadlbecp 
the collection of^matcibls for this purpose,* The 
design w'as, ! however, abandoned, partly j, from 
the prcssiue of official ( avocations, and partly 
because a succession . of sunilar \ puliUcations 
tiircatencd to exhaust the public interest] by 
pressing the subject too much upon attention. 
When, therefore, the Author come to England, 
in the course of the past year, he had no 
fixed intention of republishing; indeed, with 
exception to the chapters on the Nip'dU^Var, 
which had been compiled tn the first instance. 
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he "brought 'with him no materials but a (few 
loose ndtes, taken hastily in the coui^e, of. bu- 
siness, 'laud 'hencC' for the most part irrelative, 
or incomplete. Moreover, , an accident,, wdiicli 
sepaiated him from liis baggage, books, and 
papci*!3 during' ‘the voyage thomc, and, led to 
the lo5s 'of several of the latter, must , further 
have 'defeated such a purpose, had the' design 
been ' seriously cntcitained. ti i i i ; 

NeVetlhcless, it seemed to the'iAuthov, bc- 
fore'die Uiad been long in ‘England, ->thotrmany 
ciicnntitances ' 'combined , to> revive Hhej'^public 
interest'* 'irt"ilhdihn^-’airairs,>m He ifodndu also 
that hiS'^SVotk w'as in ddninnd, 'though Tlong 
out of Splint; its utility as an authentic exposd 
of the i events of the period not having been 
superseded by any of the publications wliicli 
had since appealed. The time, therefoie, >ap- 
Itesring favourahlc, the Auth(?l'’ws3 encouraged 
to undertake the superintendence <JOfi at mew 
edition through the press, and ‘lienee be- 
came necessary for him to complete theiniar" 
rath e* Irom such matenafs as i he ■’coufrf’j com- 
mand, and more especially to endeavourr to 
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bring iJown the results to the latest period, 
ncconling to the original design. From %\hnt 
has '1)000 stated, howc\cr, it will be evident 
that this part of the work has Ixrcn cxccutctl 
under great compamtKc disadvantages 

'flic mithor has no longer had the sanle means 
of ready reference to ofiicjal ond private corre- 
sXwndcncc under ultich it was liis boost to hn\o 
compiled the original narmtisc. Ife is sensible, 
also, that much of the f«\our, and still more of 
tlic credit and authenticity uitli which his first 
publication was viewed, svere oNsdng to the ofiicial 
situation he tlien filled, and tl»e inlimale rela- 
tion uith the head of the Indian go^ eminent, in 
which, from that ciramislnncc, heuns supposctl 
to he placed. This ccrtoinly is an advantage he 
cannot claim for any thing new in the present 
edition ; moreover, the distance from his friends, 
amongst the actors ond parties concerned in the 
events recorded, has deprived him of the power 
of reference to their judgment and superior in- 
telligence, an adv'antagc of which he before 
largely availed himsdf. In the present instance, 
therefore, the public have the fnut of the Au- 
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thor’s unaided labours; and for any errors or 
impei’fections, or incorrect opinions which may 
be found,' the responsibility is entii'cly his oum. 

With respect to the form of publication, it has 
been the author’s aim to place the work as ex- 
tensively as possible within the reach of those 
connected with India here or abroad, and to 
make it* as useful as a regard to f their con- 
venience '^and its scope and design have al- 
lowed, To hav’e annexed copies of the treaties, 
and copious ' notes and references in support of 
the text, would have had the effect of needlessly 
swelling the' size of the volumes ; for the few 
who requiie these mmute details, can have no 
difficulty in procuring t!ie entire correspondence 
as published at the India House, wliile the abs- 
tract contained in the body of the narrative, 
will suffice for every purpose of general infor- 
mation. 

The plans and views introduced into the 
quarto volume, in illustration of the events of 
the Mahratta War, have, with exception to the 
geneial map of the scat of operations, been 
omitted in this edition, several of them having 
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been found to be more or less incorrect, nnd nil 
greatly inferior to the topographical delineations 
in the works of Colonel Blacker and Lieutenant 
Lake, to which any one needing such illustra- 
tions may refer, TI\c few, liowcvcr, having ixi- 
lation to the events of the Nipal War, arc re- 
tained, as nccessar)’|to show, thcinatnrc of that 
country, and its positions, nnd not to be found 
elsewhere; one or two ndditional maps of the 
sent of operations against that nation, have 
further been inserted fontlie same reasons. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY MATTERS. 

State of India on Lord Moita'a arri^ai— Uelatjons of tlie 
British tvith NatiTe FoTTer9^AlliaDces> subsidiary prote^ 
tire— dispositioo towards British— 'Of States subject to their 
influence — ^Niram—PIshwa— other subsidiary Allies— of 
protected Allies— Independent Powers— Holkur—Sindhcea 
—Nature of their power and adcDinlstratioD since 1605 — 
military force— how employed— disposition towards British 
— Bhoosla — Disposition — General View— Military adven- 
turers not checked or suppressed — Pindarees in 1814— 
their history — settlement cn Nerbudda— mode of warfare 
—Successes— rise orKoreem Khan— his power in 1806-— 
and fall — Cheetoo^Dost Mabommed— Kureem’s redemp- 
tion— second rise-^desi^s, and fall-^Durras in 1814— 
Patans— their power— locality— Relations with Slalirattas 
and Rajpoots— Atneei Khan— his force in 1814. 

The Earl of Moira, now Marquess of Hastings, 
arrived in India, and assumed the government- 
general in October 1613. The seven years of 
lus predecessor, Loixl Mintons government, hod 
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been cniploycil fust In.'picpaniig tlie States of the 
West to resist itlie passage of the French, who 
tlien were thought to meditate Ian jinvnsiou over- 
hand; afterwaid<5 in composing tlic disdontents of 
the Madras army; and latteily, dn wresting from 
the dominion of France, and the -) ContuiOntnl 
Powers under her influence, llieir rejnaining in- 
sular possessions in the Indian Ocean anclAiclii- 
pelago. Henfe this ndininistration prpduRCtlAciy 
little change in the political lelationa established 
ivith the sevcial native powers’ duringl the jse- 
tCQud government of Lord Cornu alUs,i and that 
of Sir George Barlow. Some additional chiefs of 
Bundclkhund Jiad indeed been admittedjjto^ the 
hencfitiPp/tif piotcct|vc nllmnccjjjDTi^jin'ilBOO the 
system of^oxxr relations ^p'as extcnclqd »tOjfhe,^utlej, 
by the reception of certain Seikh chieftains julso 
under protection, ,as a barrier to the rising, am- 
bition of Runjeet Singh. Moreover, in {1812, 
measures jof compiilsion were undertaken against 
the,Rewa p^ncipalityp in consequence r of this 
i^aja’s having ^nided an inciusipn of Pindarees 
.into the ncU provinces of Mirzapoor^ and South 
Buharj [uerejjhoweier, still in piogiess 

^pnj,the airival of ^rd Hastings, ^and ,thq tract 
w^fis,,pnly finall) subjected to oui mfiuence ^by Ids 
J^ordship. ^ In , like manner an attempt made by 
^Loid^Minto, ip^l808-9, to bung about, siibsi- 
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diary niliance witli t!>c Bhoosla Raja, pioved nt 
tlie time nboiti\e; and though tlie ho|)c of even- 
tually accomplishing this object was not finally 
extinguished, the measure was one remaining for 
the new Govcmoi-Genei’al. 

With the slight modifications above adveited 
to, the relations of the British with the native 
powers of India weie precisely in the condition 
in which they weie placed nt the close of the 
Mahrattn war, in 1 805-G 5 but the course of 
events had in this intcival produced many impor- 
tant changes, as well in (he relative positionirf 
the several po^vei's towards one another, as in 
their temper towards ourselves. It will be useful, 
by way of introduction to the proposed Narrative of 
the principal Political and Military Tj*ansactions 
of Loid Hastings’s administration, to give a bri^f 
sketch of their actual condition nt tlie time of his 
Lordslup’s arrival. 

The States of India, tliat is, of Hindoostan and 
the Dukhun, for external powers, as those border- 
ing on Persia to the west, and the Burmese 'and 
others to the east, are necessaiily exduded from 
theieview, maybe classed at this period under 
four heads. First, those with whom the British 
wrAfiadsaty •alliuTiWS. , 

those enjoying its piotectiou, w’ithout any feohsi- 
diary contiact, and consisting for the most part of 
small principalities, scaredy meriting the name 
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'of siibstnnthe \)ox\crs. t Thinlly, ^ acKno^Uc^^gc(l 
pnnccsimth ulioin thcBiitisli goNcminont ^yps nt 
pc^cci -and connected by the nnitiml obligation of 
treatiei ; but ^^itb nbom U bad no Closer inlci- 
cOiirse, or iocogni7cd weans of inniicnrc, ejetept 
ID So faras the jesidenco of a British icprC'tCnta- 
tive at the court was sometimes mattci of- stipu- 
lation. Fourthly, independent chieftains and asso- 
ciations never yet acknowledged as su)bUint'nc 
states, and to which tl»c British nation uas hound 
bj no engagements w'hat5oc\er. ' , 

> The states tonneUed with the British by subsi- 
diarj* ailiancoS/Wei-c, the Ni7nm, ^v)lo^e chuit was 
nl'Hydei abaci in the DuUm'n *, ;tbe Pesliwa/iTt^si- 
iding at-'poona; t!»c‘G}kwflr/vJiasei capital ^\as 
Brodeia, oi Baroda, and who lieUl at one time the 
greaterpart of Goozciat; and the Raj?s of M}sooi 
and Travankooi Tlic Nuwab of Oudh ought, 
iperliaps, in stnetness, to be added to these ; but 
!the cessions exacted of him by Lord ^Vellesley, in 
cortmititation fori the stipulated pubsidj, had t so 
circumscribed his ternlory and conti acted his 
ittieans, that although independent in the manage-^ 
mentr of lus remaining possessions, apdj conse- 
quently farisupeiior to the pageant rouits of|Deh- 
'iee-, (Moorshedabad, land Aicot, (Urkat,) he was 
i' u’everthelessm too great dependence on the Biitish 
government, tO be legaided as one of the political 
states of India 
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All the' subsidiary ! alliances had 'been formed 
upon the same principles. The British nation 
stij)ulatcd to furnish a specific force for the protec- 
tion of the country’, and maintenance of the sove- 
leigns flegitimatc authority. Tliis force was not 
ordinarily to be empIo3cd in the duties of civil 
administiation, nor in the collection of the reve- 
nues; and the British government generally 
agreed not to interfere in such matters. Asuh- 
sidj', cqnivalent fo the payment" of the force, was 
furnished by the protected state either in’ periodical 
muhey ^payments, or Uy territorial cession ; more 
frecjncntly the latter. A cei tain nati\ e contingent, 
ns it nns'eaUed, nas aUo to be maintained in 
icadinoss to act nitli the British tr6ops>',nnd for 
the cfUciency of this, the protcctcdf state \Vas wi- 
snciable. But the most niatci-ial pro\ision of the 
litaticb nas, that tijo states accepting thtm, en- 
ghgetl to discontinue all jwUtical negotiation uith 
the’ other powers of India, except in concert mth 
the British go\ornnicnt; and to submit all claims 
and disputes with others to its arbitration-* and 
adjustment. This ailitlc, though an indispensable 
correlative of the stipulation for protection, gave 
to tlie British a controlling power in i all matters 
of external relation ; while the obligation to main- 
tain the protected prime's just authority, implied 
the right of interfering, with advice at least, in 
matters of internal jxiUcy likely to bring it in 
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question - Hence i all the subsidizing states ivcrc 
more or less in dependence,— a reference! to the 
British government being always necessary' either 
to prevent or piunsh the a^e«sion of neighbours; 
to quell insuneclions, or enfmee the suhmis'iion of 
powerful vdssals, and guarantee their 'jnst tieat- 
ment ; or finally, to relate the succession on a 
sovereign’s demise. it i i 

The cngc^ements for the simple protection of 
chieftainships and principalities had the sametcon- 
trollmg charactei , nor did thej differ materially in 
substance from the subsidiary treaties^icxcept in- 
asmuch as theremas seldom any'^consideration 
exacted I for”\ the protection to be afforded, land 
never affy obligation on the British governmenttto 
maintmii a-tspeeific forceJfor the pnrposei '1 fThe 
imncipal) members of ‘this class were~the Rajas 
of Bhurtpoor, of Bholpoor Barec, of Aiwa or 
Macherec, and vanons other chiefs round Delilec 
and Agra, -with whom arrangements Ind been 
made on the close of the Mahratta war in 1805-6 
Tlie Rajas of Oorcha and Telii-e, of Dutted, of 
Punno, and others of the Bundccla race,* tOgi;thei 
mth the Mnhrntta chiefs of Jaloun and Jhansee, 
and one or two more taken under protection on 
the conquest of Bnnddklmnd, or subsequently , 
also the Raja of Rena, in BoghdUmnd, and the 


*'ce tlie norautcUture aftae%(.d to edition 
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Seikh/cliieflains Detwcdn tlie Jiiinna anU SiitlejMO!;^ 
A^libnifallusion lias before b^enmade^ asadded»toi 
the list.inithe time of liOrd-RIinto. j'!TheiMo6sul*r 
man /Nilwabs 6f Rampoor and Kalpee in Hindoos- * 
tan, . of Kntfnol and ElUchpoor in the Dvikhnn, 
and numberless others, whom 'it would be tedious ( 
to recapitulate, belong also to ' this class.' .Tliei 
two Rajpoot states of Jjpoor and Joiidhpoof had 
been (included in 'this system by Lord Wellesley; 
but ( in jthe settlement^ of 1 805-6 > they ' were left 
without the pale 'of oui* relations, from amappre- 
hensiop. that these weie already too extensive.; 
The *Baja of Jypoor wat considered,' byhi^con-i 
duct in'Xho'War with'Holkur/dojha^-tj forfeifed all 
claim to.QUcfui:thenprbte<5tion;jiwhi|eItiie^RajaioC 
JoudhpooFiihadf rcfusedlto inftify'ithq-'treaty oon-f 
eluded with Lord Lake, by this representative »nSQ 
that no impediment aiosc outhf any existing' en- 
gagements with I either state, to countcractithe 
desire then felt hy the British go\emmeilt to 
withdraw from the connexion. > r 

When mention is i made of the » extent df th6\ 
British influence, in cstiniating the nationdl power] 
and resources in India, it is in alluSiorf to the 
states and principalities whose relation with us' is 
of one or other <vC the above two descriptions. 
These must by no means be overlooked in siidi an 
estimate, for it is one most striking feature of the 
connexion, generally indeed nn express stipulation, 
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that in case^bfle^ig&ncy tHc "whole' I’C^oiirccs of 
our ally sha'tt'hl''a^''t’he command and 'linder^he 
direction of ’the British government'" It musttiot, 
however, he supposed that of the stated thug subject 
to ourinfliience,allu ei e equally w ell contented with 
their 'lot, oi'ieadyto afford the aid of their le- 
sourceswith the same 2eal and alaciity.“"Thc'ir 
sentiment towards •us n as almost asvarious'as the 
circumstances in which they found theuisches 
placed. Sometimes tlje connevion originated in 
motives of ambition or interest, or present^ neces- 
sity; and upon gaining the temporniy object 
sought from the alliance, the i*c 5 lrainti it impend 
on 'all Khetnes of ’fiiithci ngginnihreincnthvould 
rciultr>lhejprin(io'Uho forincd>it rc^tlcs'^f-tind ch's- 
■conicntctf JrSoinetinics HhC'iBrilldi govemment 
would, from motives of policy, he compelled to 
puisne ultorini objects, and ingc their acceptance 
with nil iinportuiiit} lerj irh some and disagreeable 
to the ally, Somttunci, tlic personal character of 
the prim c or his roimstci, and as often that ofthe 
Britidi reprtNcntntivc ul Ins court, would lead to 
imtalmg disputes and mutiinl nhenation But a 
niniv general source of disronlcnl nccCN^anl) cx- 
1 ted m the checks imposed, Ixilh dircctlj and in- 
ilireetly* on the* gratification of pninte reicngp, 
mprunun-i cniclti, and other Ind passion'^ lienee 
It win but Kldoni lint a pnriceV gratitinle and 
viiusrt iiUachiucut could Ik* dciKiuksl ujH»u, \«do«^ 
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lie owed to US his elevation to power, or came 
to tlieiJMnsiuid a(\er tlic C‘>tnblishineiit of our 
influence, twitli moderate views and chastened 
ainlntion, satisfied with the undisturbed enjoy- 
incntfof-uhat lie possessed, and w'cll convinced 
that, hut for the alliance, ho would not he able to 
maintain himself in that. 

Of the subsidizing states, the Nizam was our 
most useful ally, and tlie connexion with him had, 
fi-oin various cimunstanccs, assumed an anomalous 
character. Nizam Ulee Khan formed the alliance 
in his old. age, not long after ho had received a 
se>croidofeat from the Mahratta forces at Kurdla, 
andvwhen the jioucr and ambition of Tippoo was 
also iai/subject of constant (apprehension! to him. 
There wore at the timcitwo parties-at llisicourt; 
one devoted to the French interest, and placing 
its reliance on the tioops officered chiefly by that 
nation, who, since the con\'tntion of Kurdla, had 
been greatly strengthened; tlie other nttachcil to 
the English, and headed by Azim ool Oomra, the 
prime minister. Nizam Ulcc, sensible of his own 
w calmness and increasing infirmities, dcsirctl only 
reposer and security for the future. Ho ^vas 
leadily led to conceive a suspicion of the French 
party, from seeing the same interest predominant 
at the cduit of his rival Tippoo, as well ns in most 
of the Mahratta durbars, and hence fell naturally 
into the \ icws of his minister ; who>e anxiety for a 
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connexion \Yith>the» British was not, jitynust he 
confessed^ wholly disinterested. Haying ibronghti 
about the alliance of 1798,tthe same influence ef- f 
fectedithe moie close connexion. of, 18pO,,wMcli 
secured to us the aid of the Nizam's, resources in 
the approaching contest with the Mahrattas ; but 
this latter measuie was rather yielded'to theyiara- 
mount influence of the minkter, “than adopted by 
Nizam Ulee fiom personal conviction of its^benefit 
to his 'own interests; and, indeed, [during, the last 
years oft the reign of this prince, the asyendflpey of 
Azmiiool Omra wasiso complete ns to enable him 
to assume the entireidirection of 'affairs tUhHyder-' 
ahad.^i Uiwn jthe death of ^1803, 

lusiieldc.lt.^cm,tnMccr .TJWbiii' •'Ulcc,,['j\hoj;AT his j 
facer’s ilifcUme hadt,thc(tiU(^ofSeI>undu,iyah, suc- 
ceeded to the imusmid without opposition. .. 
this adi'antagoj.and for the subsequent acquisition i 
of Berai on t!ie close of the iMahrattnlwnr, this' 
piinco felt indebted to/tho course of/measvuosi 
adopted by the ministers of his predecC'^sor, and 
particulaily to the connexion subsisting Mith the 
British Being of an indolent habit, and .unandii- 
tioiis clmraCtcr, he i\ns well content todcaic the 
tomlucl of affairs in the hands he found them. 
TJie n«ccmhncy of Azimool Oima tliercfoi-c con- 
tinual till tins minister’s death in 1804. ' He w.as 
Miccociled by his relation, Mccr Alum, who found 
lii*^ advantage in drawing closer the tics lubsisling 
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with the British govcmmcnlV for it w-a-s to its hl- 
fluence mainly tliat lie owed liis'nppbiiitmcnt, a\Ul 
lie continually needed' its support 'against thc^in- 
trigucs'of his rivals, hleer Alum died in ifeOS,' 
when the reigning Nizam ma^e a feeble effort to 
exercise the rights of sovereignly, by the sdection 
of -a minister from amongst his personal favourites. 
The 'compbtitt»rs for the vacant office were 'three: 
Mooncer m 1 hfoolk, Meer Alnra s son-in-law, and 
n connfe^iion'of the Nizam’s favourite wife; Shwns 
ool Oolnra, commander of the household troops, 
and a large jageordnr ; and Olmndoo Lai, a shrewd 
Hindtfdji long employed under the two formtr mi- 
nisters/, atid'by^fai’ the' most capable ^persod abinit 
the coUrt:"J The Britidi Igovcimncnt'cspohsdd the ' 
cause ofi^he'Mt'rdclitiofiicd, hnd nssUmbd'bpeiiiy,' ' 
on this occasion, the right of dictatin'g that the 
minister’ should be a person in its confidence. 
After much discussion, the matter uus compro- 
mised, by leaving to the Nizam the appointment 
of a nominal premier, on the condition that 
Cimndoo Lai should be the deputy, and the prin- 
cipal never interfere with his administration. 
After wavering a little, the choice of UKbur Ulec 
fell upontMooneer ool Moolk, the least fit ; and in 
setting aside the other competitor, he is said 1o 
ha\e been influenced jirincipally by the discovciy 
tliat of the two uc should ha\e preferred him for 
the station of nominal chief. Tlie arrangement 
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ljue clc&ciibcd took effect in 1810; since when, 
Chundoo Lai Ins managed all the affms of this 
state, ^^lu^e Mooneci ool Moolk passes his time in 
consulting astrologers, and the Nizam, paitly 
fiom ill humour, and partly liom indoltnce and 
imbecility, refiains wholly from intermcddhng 
As the neccssaiy result of such a system, the 
Biitish influence assumed ffom tlus tinid fonvaid 
a more confirmed charactei the efficient minister 
was wholly dependent on its aid for the- cnfoi ce- 
ment of his dad} measures and oiders, and 
thiough luin tnc icsources and means of the state 
took whatever direction was pointed out bj om 
icpiosentativc at the court Chundoo Lai uas 
naturally distrustful of the mditaiy cstahUshincnl 
of 1 the Nizam, and of the chiefs, nrlio msted the 
icvcnu<iar)f the state under the ‘'ystem of assign 
meuts for its mimtenance Hence lu- icadilj 
adopted i suggestion, wluch Ihc inefficient state of 
the contingent giie wsthc excuse for offenng, and 
consented, as a intins of refoiining tlus foice, to 
laise hittahona, to be officcied and disciplmed like 
BnUali sepoy regiments In 1814 theie were 
ttto brigades of this dtscription, wliosc aonices, 
when not required in tlic field as a contingent, 
IV ere most useful in collccUng the levenucs, and 
aiding the tivil adimnistiation » and uliosc exist- 
ence gave to the Nirnins govennnent a *5trcngth 
indtjicndeiit of the British suhsidiar} force thus 
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^a\nigo«rnlIy fioni thcljumiliatlngiici.’cssil) ofnji- 
phiiig oil ftll ocinMOU'? forits aid. Jiiit (ho 
In-igadcs thus cflcctdally misw crctl this n\ oMfd jmr- 
j) 03 c, the\ ere \ et more useful to the initjIstciV |>cr- 
soUal > ieu s, as they enabled him to set at (lufi'inre, 
and ultinintrl} tohreak down, all tlie inilllar) a.iv. 
saK and retainers of Ihctourt, wIio<c riralty’nnd in- 
ti igiics had heretofore liccn the cause of so inucli 
distractirtn. Being, how c\er, ofliceredcnlirch by 
British subjects, and chiefly !»i transfer from the 
Company’s' military sen ice, the selection In’ing 
with (tie rcsldenf, tmder the approval of the su- 
premo gin'emment, the sjstcm rivctlcd for (•\ci 
tlic dejicndonec of the countrj*. In* cnsc'of'dis- 
pules with the British, it was plain -thnt-the 
troops must follow the party of their offirtn; Init 
this was a fcontingcncy that Chnneloo Lai nccdcil 
not to pro\idc against, for he felt himself essen- 
tially a British minister. 

"Wniile ciraunsl.anccs had thus rctluccd the 
state of II}derabad to a condition little different 
from that of a British pioince, Bnjee Ran 
Peshwa'was pursuing a \ciy Apposite policy in 
the adjoining Wahiatta territory of-Poonn. He 
was a ^prince of considerable ’ability, and needed 
no minister *to folio c him from the toils of go- 
vernment With consiunmate art he availed 
himself of his cOnnc^ion with the Britisli to reco- 
vei and improe his own resoniTCs; hut, instead 
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liincM tlie pr<mc‘'l jenlftiHV nf imy nttcinjit to n*- 
iiicut n closer union. It lifwl Urn tlUtinclly forc- 
*:ccn'l)y I.ont WMIcsIpy, lh*il lliii prince oiilycn- 
Icml into the dorensive nllbnce from comiclion 
lint “he hnd no other \mv> of riTostring nny 
jnrt of his ju-'l mUhoril)» nr of nnintnliiffif' Inin- 
quillity in his empire;'** nml that «n “liH nthiiiN 
lakiiiR ft favnumhlc turn, he wnnltl, *anijKTrfttl liy 
the sentiments of the ihfRrcnt hmnehes hf tJie 
Mnhmttn empii'c, U* cUsirtim of nnnullinj;^ (he tn- 
pf^’inenU he h'ul mndc with the British gm em- 
inent " Fomlcon jeaw lind noiv iiTNod <inco the 
conehHion of the first sidHidnry nlllimce ‘wiUi the 
PenhWft fit IU«*>ein, hnd ten'since tli6^^onnexlon 
mnUirti^ hy the nrrflnpcintnts^^n*t?f|ntnt on 
the successful i^mc of the first ' Mnlirnltn wnr. 
If, during this periwi, Ilnjce lino hnd mnintninetl 
the character of a good ally, it was because the 
intciml was necessary — first, to consolidate his 
own power, 'and tlicn to court the general senti- 
ment of the Mahralta nation, which hnd been so 
prophclicnll) designated as the foundation of n 
futme rupture He was just rcnclnng this ele\n- 
tioii when Lord Hastings nssumed the govern- 
ment; and the prominent part he thenceforward 

• Vule Pol Despatch to the Court of Directors, Sep- 

tepiber I 80 i 
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acleil tin the political ilrnina, aflbvJs Ibo best ile- 
1 elopement of liis policy and nclunl dispo:>itu)n at 
the time. I ' i ' 

At the courts of the three lYmnining phivers 
i.ith nhom suhsidiai^* alliances had been foilncd, 
the ascendanej of the British influence nns flxcil 
eien more firnilj than .at Iljdernind The tem- 
tdlj and resources iverc, it is to be ol)«eived, in 
each case, much less considcmhle, whence tlie 
com iction felt of the greatness of oui |)owcr, and 
of the utteri hopelessness of any attempt to thw art 
oui Mcw^ caused them all to giic at once Into 
the policy of spanng no effort ito secure om ifa- 
lour, on rrhich rested all their hopes of i pros- 
perity, ijVitU the GjJvxyar,, the, fame. enus^ which 
operated , at, H) dcrabid, vtr the pnneeV dmbe- 
aht), had contnhuted to establish a state* of 
things in some rospects similar^ but here the right 
of the British goiemtncnt to interfere in the in- 
ternal administration of the country, MOi matter 
of express stipulation by treatj. The Mjsoor 
jd I ! ! r 

* Soon aHcr tlie subsidiary alliance, Uie utter]incap;;cit^ of 
Aniuid Rao, tlie reigning Gjknar, ami the confqsion intro 
duced into bis affairs by Arab TAercrnaries and banVers, to 
whom the state was indeb ed, induced theleatbng men to so- 
licit the Bombay goi eminent to take on itself the Bhundar^e', 
or guarantee of the public debt, and to give its support lo 
Seen Ram, son of Raojee Apajee, as Den in or'pnme mi- 
nister, with full powers This arrangement failing lo re- 
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I^aja ^rns^tlle ^anio Kishcnraj ' Omlinvcr", \\lin, 
on the full of Seringapatani, was jilaced on tlie 
Guclike nil infant, ‘hy I^ul 'Wdleflcy. JPooi- 
n6n}<his fnmon^ ininistor^ died in/1810; and the 
joiing^'Rojaiwas now * just licgiiming to^tnkc an 
intcrcst'in puliUc i affinrs. His disposition i ga\ c 
eaih promise of nn lialntual reliance ion the Bii- 
ti<;li'govcrnmGn’l} and the ciicnmstandcs nf his 
dc^ation w ore 'a sufTicicnl 'guarantee oOtha sin- 
ceiity of bij attabhment. The Trn^AnlvOOTlIlaJa 
was in 1814 an infant, recently bomuto* onciof 
tbekisters of the prince who 'nbcttcd/tbc* attack 
on Colonel Macaulay in 1803, ahd'wbnldicd after 
thfe subjugation ' of his r coimtrj in II 81 Q i d Tbe 
state’illai’not, sincd »lhcn, bcert bntitlcd'‘6oiTnncb 
oJfi^idftlition'in 'till fecali of •nativciitowcRn; and 
fori some* time the countrj'wns goNeriied,»m the 
name df'tho regent Toomhratce,* > byuGolonel 
John'Munro,’who succeeded Colonel Mneaulay 
as resident, and on whom the oflQce ofnpicniier, 

' llUU ) 1 ll , { L J ' ' 

irieve the affairs of the stale, from Seeta Rams^wont of. 
ability, lie was lieprived of power, and the administration 
plice^ iri'lhe hand^ of a commission, ivtiercofthc Rritisli re- 
sldent'waii'la wierrtber I'Sobseqacntty Anund Rao’s brother, 
Tiiteh Singh Gykwnr, was vested with the sole direction of 
affaifs (Under (the residents advice , ind tins wps the state of. 
thiiig^ atjPa^oda oa l«Qrd Hastings' aitivil , 

* 'TTie royal famfly of Travankoor are Vjatrs,^ amongst 
whom the sister’s son has Hie ^lor claiin to tke inheritance 
Toomhratee is the title ot ihfe royal sisterhood * 
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with the title of Dewan, tMis conferretl blithe 
regent/ i ' ' ' * j ' ! 1 i\' 

The disposition of the second class, viz of Pro- 
tected States, ^aried even more than that of the 
subsidizing powers ; which was owdng, perhaps to 
their being left more to themselves, as few w ere 
of sufficient importance to require n political 
agent, whose sole Inisiness it should he to watch 
over their actions and influence their conduct. 

.The Raja of Bhurtpoor’s object in accepting 
protection, in 1805*C, was to recover, without 
other equiv-alent than the nominal sacrifice of iin- 
restrained btitude of political action, the fortress 
of De^ and the greater part of his territorj, then 
in our hands. The successful defence ofrhis capi- 
tal against the armp of liord Lakeihad raised ithis 
chief to o dangerous pre-eminence; and in all his 
subsequent dealings with the British he displayed 
the most arrogant haughtiness, not exempt from 
suspicion, distrust, and fear. FeeUng that he 
had become a ralljing point of disaffwtion, he 
seemed rather to court than avoid the character, 
and took the attitude of one ready again to tiy 
his fortune against us ^ But wlule he o^ienly 
thwarted and irritated us to the fiill extent of 
trt» fmheuTunce, he betrayed bis teal apprehen- 
sions, by conceding immediately when he found 
lie could safdj nsk no further prov ocation 

The other protected chiefs on the same frontier, 
c 
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wcie, foi the most part, well contented ; and on 
comparing theii* condition \vith that of tlieir 
neighbours beyond the pale of the British in- 
fluence, '' they had good i-eason to congratulate 
themselves ion the connexion. They weie all 
undei the general superintendence of the British 
resident at Delilee, wlio inteifered uithithem as 
little as possible ; so that they experienced 'all the 
benefits,' with few of the disadvantages, of the 
unequal alliance. An example of the conduct 
which occasionally called for an authoritative in- 
terposition may, however, be 'stated, asjiit oc- 
curred about the time 'of the 'arrival lof^Lord 
Hastings. The Raja of Macherree, finding him- 
self/* inn the -vicinity, of the * distracted state of 
Jypoor, ’thought the occasion a good hne foi ag- 
grandizing himself at its expense. He accord- 
ingly seized some forts and villages to wliich his 
family 'had tin obsolete claim; but the Biitish 
government compelled him to make ^i-estitution, 
mulcting .him likewise foi delaying instant obe- 
dience to the orders for their evacuation. 

The eastern Seikhs,* whom the tenor of the 
British name alone sa\ed from the arms of 
Runjeet Singh ; and the Bundeelas, who felt in- 

• Ibe management of the Bntish relations wnh the Seikli 
chieftains was vested in Colonel Ochterlony, who commanded 
likewise a division of the army stationed at Loodlieeana. 
The Biimlcclas and Bogheelas were under the political charge 
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debtcd to it for n similar protection fiom Sind- 
hceas ofTicer's, and the marauders of the Ner- 
buddn,' •wci'c, in every rcsiwct, ^vell satisfied w ith 
their lot, and evinced on all' occasions »tbc most 
zealous 'aUnchment and obedience. Mut this ^vas 
far fioin ’being the casc*\vitli the Raja of Rewa, 
■who jdelded only on compulsion, and sighed ngaiti 
for independence. Our limit forbids a more nti- 
nutc c?..pIanation 'of the views and feelings of tbe 
various individuals of Ibis class ; nor indeed is it 
necessaiy, for tin the dealings of tbe British go- 
vernment until them, adveitance was seldom had 
to the minuter shades of difTercnco wbicli marked 
their respective situations. All were treated oi\ 
the samel broad and liberal principles 5 ^nnd wlien 
any oncjofFended, it -was ever the Svish'to find an 
excuse or 'palUativcfor his conduct, rather than 
make lit 'a ground of serious quarrel. Indepen- 
dently of 'the circumstances attending the con- 
traction of the alliance in cadi case, great allow- 
ance was always made for personal character, and 
for the capricious views which native princes are 
so apt to entertain of what is best for their pre- 
sent intciest. It would ha\e been unreasonable 
indeed to expect the disposition of such Taiious 
allies to be uniformly favourable. Tlie framers 

of n ciTiI supcimtendcnt, nbo \ras, at tlic same time, liead 
judicial ofHcer of the Dntisli district of Btmdelkimiul. Mr 
J Waucliopc filled tills dnutile situnUon iii 
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of theischeme ofitheseiextensive relations'ahvays 
contemplated t that, for a long time, several .of. the 
confederates iwouldjiprove disaffected, many, luke- 
warm; sand fewi zealous for the maintenance of 
the^'system ofi general regulation introduced. 
The gi*eatest forbearance towards all these dif- 
ferent sentiments, and extreme moderation) and 
consistency in our dealings, were essential to -the 
successful management of the stupendqus macliine 
thus organized, particularly when a i further even- 
tual extension) of the .system was not^ an{ impos- 
sible contingency, j > » j . i, e'l* ,)>.! 

The states and powers of the third class^dhat 
istbaay/ those -not directly -under lourjinfluence, 
add iwifh whqin our fconnexion' wnsHHatTbr’sftiutual 
amityt aloneynwerdf the)Se3kh bhiellainl Rhnjeet 
Sin^hjHh'e' Goorklm nation- which niled/Nij5^,* and 
the three-Maliratta governments of .Central -India, 
namely/ ithe Sindheea, Bhqosla, and Holkur fami-' 
lies.qt We shall forithe jiresent confine, the review 
to theiMahratta courts, and exclude the two first 
mentioned 1 powers as not .immediately (connected 
with the purpose in hand. British residents were 
established at the head-quarters of the Sindheea 
and Bhoosla families, but none had ever been 
stationed 'at' the Holkur durbar. Indeed, since 
the derangement of .Tuswunt Ilao\s intellect,' 'and 
more especially since his death, which, occurred in 
1811, the power which had been reai'ed and main- 
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Inined by his 'personal ability, was fast falling to 
decay-; «hile Ameer KIian,l MohumJned 'Shah 
Kh‘an/nnd others of iho letaihCT^ of this family, 
^\erc raising themselves to a)nsequcnc6 and inde- 
pcndcncD on the ruins of its forhino. .Jiiswunt 
Rao’s son and successor, Mulhor Rno, was a minor ; 
and the intrigues of the women and theii adhe- 
rents,! superadded to the frequent mutiny of the 
tioopsifor p%, and the gradual desertion of the 
difierent 'commandcre to seek their fortune in a 
life offpredatory adventure, were the onl} occur- 
rences to be found in the reports of the neWs- 
uriters* ^tdtioned at this couit. / M nl 1 

Sindhcca,' since the* peace concluded with<him 
in rlSOShhadisteadily pursued the object oEbreak- 
ingithS. force and deducing r the ‘gairistnis oft the 
chiefs betneen the Cliumbid nndUhclNerbuddn, 
so as to establish and consolidate his dwn power 
in that quaiteiV A pcison little "conversant in 
the afrah*s of India, and obsei'v ing on the map the 
Ainiform colouring>'of a givcn'spacei desfcfibed as 
foiming the ‘dominions of a Mahratta chief. Would 
- 1 I I . < ^ I'fj > jj i . 

* The news-writer is a recognised functionary ofiJndian 
diplomacy, and though possessing no representatiye^charae- 
ter, IS respected and made frequently a ch'innel of intercourse 
by the native princes, when there is no vakeel resident at the 
court Almost all the communications with Runjeet Singh 
wer^ made through the news-writer, a channel thjs^chief pre- 
ferred to the more formaLmode of represeStation hy letter^ 
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be led to suppose, that'lus' autliority was peaceably 
established over 'the whole -of timt space, in like 
inannei as the British authority 'is established 
within the districts miirked as its immediate 
possessions. This, however, is quite inebnsistent 
mth the character of Mahiatta conqilest. ■'Instead 
of commencing with ’the removal of the existing 
government, and the general assumption of ‘the 
whole authority to himself, a Mnhratta chieftain 
begins, by appearing at the season of harvest, 'and 
demanding a consideration for his forbearance in 
wthholding the mischief‘he lias it' iuihii ‘power 
to inflict. The visit is annually repeated, ‘and tlie 
demand proportiofially enhanced. "Whatever is 
thus exacted is called the CAW/t! anfl'the'JJr'dbess 
of exaction a ^lodlkgeeiee {country’-takin§)''ex- 
pedition.’* When the same chieftain »hds been in 
the habit of contmiiing his annual exactions from 
a certain district for a number of successive -years, 
he considers the practice of making them a mat- 
ter of right and property, and resents the interfer- 
ence of a stranger as an invasion of his possessions. 
In process of time, perhaps, he has a cantonment, 
oi reduces a fort and establishes* himself in the 
neighbourhood; his exactions swell to the full 
amount of the revenue; and, in the end, the 
authorities that may heretofore have retained the 
local administration by paying these exactions, 
"ill cither be Mipcrscdcd and reduced to mere 
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cyphers, or be subdued nnd expelled by open force. 
Tlip interval bet^ een the occurrence of this last 
act, and submission to the first exaction, uill have 
been short or long, according as the opportunitj- 
inhy have been favourable for encroacliment ^ or as 
the party, upon whom it has been attempted, hap- 
pened to possess the sagacity to perceive, nnd the 
means to resist, the obvious tendency of such a 
system. > 

> At the. epoch of the settlement with ^indheea 
and Holkur in 1 805, u hen the British government 
engaged not to iatcrfcrc uith the dciKndendcs of 
those chieftains lying mtliin .certain limitSj; that 
is to say, in Iklaln a, . Mewar, nnd Morwar (in- 
cluding Kota, Joudhpoor, and Oodeepoor) ; the 
dominions.of hotli families exhibited ever}’ variety 
of tho‘ intermediate state above described. The 
towns and villages, of which they had complete 
occupation, were comparatively few, and nere 
moreover scattcrctl about in different directions, 
disconnected nnd intermingled one v\ ith another : 
except in these few, the army of either chief was 
the whole niachineiv of lus goveniment, and was 
at all times kept in motion for the puipose of en- 
forcing contributions from reluctant tributaries, 
w’ho 1 regularly resisted, and often succe-'sfully. 
Under these circumstances, the effect of the peace 
concluded with the British was, merely to restrict 
the theatre of such wartirc to their ow’n assumed 
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cloihinioliS,! and [tonallow tlifej«mploymeht jofutlic 
-whdl^ militmy power of 'each with ^atp'-^tivity 
againSt*'dn^ jiresp^ctiVe fde^)ehddntsn dnd'-tndminal ■ 
subjects.' Thus, -'the ^confusioniiin^jthatfquarteriof . 
India; ttjfwhich'theit'operations Av’erC' thenceforth ■ 
confined;!' was' necessarily rincreased, tntheri.than . 
dinunishedj'by theipeaceVand one cannot wonder ' 
at the 'rapid rise of predatoiy hordes, to poXverland 
consequence, under favour- o£ such aJstate oflsif-' 
faira. ;Ijord 'Wellesley’s ’plan! for-thersuppi-esMon 
of ^this» system iwas;ito icxtend hisusubsi'diaiyi al- , 
lmrice3,'‘which'he expected would'diavejthefeffect 
of inducing the' native 'princes 'lo-jdiscartiqtheir' 
military establishinentsi’jas an'Useless 'Expenditure 
and ntid&less'incvvinbTdhceKriThislplan wiisdhow-' 
evbr.i'ttbandtmed^by^ Sir /Gcoi^iBarloayfSO -far ,as 
Sih'dliwa''and*''Holkur' tverc ‘ concernfed;jindeed, 
their i 'governments' i were » so essentially .■ military, 
that 'it Could' scarcely have succeeded ii with theinj 
under^ hny ' circumstances, unless,- in progress of 
timbpihey should assume a more regular fonn. mi" 
!'In' 1805; im’d for some years after, DoAvlut Rao 
.Sin'dheea apparently took but little personal- in- 
terest'in the administration of his affairs. iTJntil 
1809 ,'-hi 3 go'vcihment-was, indeed, one of conti- 
nual shifts > and ' momentary expedients', and. bis 
tiufbar rt mere arena* for the factions of a selfish 
aristocracy, whereon to bring to issue their strug- 
glc's for wealth and iwc-cmincncc.- The natural 
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deaUi^of ^Ambajecilnglih, the too’poA\eifiil Sooba 
of-Gw^alior,* and the? violent-) one of/Snrj?^ Rao, 
the ifatliei -in-law lof Sindheea, both which occurred 
in 1809,1 enabled this prince to introduce a minis- 
trymore dependent on himself. ‘‘Since/that year, 
the fcbntrol/of affairs had been in the hands of a 
banker?of the name of Gokul-panik, recommended 
to office by his finandal ability, and held in check 
by the counteracting influence and rivalry of , per- 
sonal^ favourites. By skilfiilly managing this 
balancc/lDowlut Rao had asserted and exercised a 
mor^ dirdet personal control over the affairs of his 
principality, during the latter period. a 

UphodSlO, Smdheea generally was in inotibn 
theo\Vholef of idhe 'favourable I season,., with i the 
greateV opartobf Hiis .army/j^mployed') either r in 
punishing his own refractoryiofficOrs.'orin Moolk- 
gecrec expeditions in Mnlwa, ' Bhopal, or Rajpoo- 
tana.< Oqjein was his nominal capital; jbut, after 
the forcible resumption of the Soobadarectof Gwa- 
lior Irom the family of his deceased \ assal Amba- 
jee,' he pitched his camp a short distance to^ tlie 
south-west of that city and fortress; and, jns ibis 
courtihas never been moved from the spoVexcept 
for^occasional pilgrimages, a second city_has arisen 
on the site of his encampment, nvallingithe ipld 
one in population at least, if not m the, appearance 
and structure of its edifices. , j , j 

Tlic great body of liis troops continued to be 
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Ambajee Punt. A fifth corps was stationed about 
his person at Gualior, under command f of one 
Jacob, a Portuguese half-cast, Arrat6on, an Arme- 
nian, and some other officers. The strength* of 
each of these corps was from seven or eight to ten 
thousand men of all arms ; but it fluctuated ac- 
cording to the personal views and interests of the 
respecth e commanders ; who < were individually 
answerable to theii* troops for pay, — the greater 
part of 1 Sindheea’s territories being^parcelled but 
amongst them, and assigned in lots foi the sub- 
sistence of the several idhisions, by the discretion- 
ary le\’y of lexactions and contributions by each 
within the specified limits. • , Under such a system, 
the Gwalior iDorbar. could not be expected,to exer- 
cise a vety a<5tivo!control ovcrjonyiofjtbcichiefsso 
employed; indeed, the intercourse of each udth 
the court was an unifoim series, of mutual decep- 
tion and jealousy. , \ > 

The disposition of the prince towards the British 
go\emmeDt must, on then hole, be considered to 
ha\e been<rather favourable- than othern-iae. jHe 
found ns punctual paymasters of the annual stipend 
of seven lack of mpees, agreed in No^cmbc^ 1805 
to be paid to him and his chiefs, in lieu of^thp 
Jageers they held in Hindooatan, Nor had we, 
on any one occasion, interfered w ith the prosecu- 
tion of his sj'stem of exaction upon the petty feu- 
datories within the circle of his influence. Even 
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>vhcujic ftouictiuiw, trespassed beyond tliose.liinUs, 
whicb, by tbc ti'cnty of 1805, the IJritish .nation 
badjCngngcd^to consider os bis legilinmtc.prcy,-wc 
Imdinniforinly inanifeslcd t 1 »c. same lndifi*ercnce ; 
mid, .tlioiigh free todiarc checked hw,ag'gn?.ssioiw, • 
and tojiavc •scciU'cdjthe ndrnntngc for ^ou^sclvcs, 
we I had never, except iMirhaps.in tlic instance of 
die (Ibmdccla chiefs,. -wboni we Yccciyed , vindcr 
protection, stepped fonvnnl . to i thwart, bis , views* 
Thus, be had felt,,, that , so long ,ns ,lic.,nh 5 ^tmncd 
froin the territories of our neliud allies, qlip might 
fearlessly pursue his own scheines in any .direction ; 
nujd as,Uicre,wfia stili nbundnnt scope/ forjps am- 
bition, ^^wclljns^ofj/cinployincnt ,forjlus,pnlitnry 
d^i^dcnts, Vmut^ frpm,>Yji;'ic^l.,\vc had 

witjidj^^yn,jJj^ had fcarccly ^rj(^p_^,ibl(^jof^any 
restraint^ |from |Our, neighbourhood .and^,suj)crior 
power., This ^disposition resulted , froint ^us expe- 
rience, of o;urj|past conduct jjbiit as he, could have 
no security ,.for,our.conlinuing,^to act.on.thc same 
system^, and as events. gccmedjfast verging, to that 
state .yvliich must, force on us the, adoption pf^onc 
thatjCould not, put interfere with,liis plans^and Jn- 
terests, it was ,,naUunl that hc^ should,, eiitcrtiun a 
jealousy of .our|^views, , proportionate to, the, sense 
of his own comparative inferiority. 

The disposition of Holkur's court wai'sirnilar in 
this respect 5 and its Sirdars seemed to consider it 
their policy to^ avoid giving' offence to the British 
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But Jlagoojcc’s (lispo'Htion touarcls us was far 
fiom fricii(Uy, noUsithstnnding tlic service tliiu* 
rendered liiin : Ins TC’^entincnt for the loss of Jierar 
and Cnttnck overpowered any feeling of gratitude 
for subsequent benefits. Yet fear dictated to him 
the necessity of keeping on the best ttnns u ith 
the Biitish government: for the idea of his ability 
to call in its aid, uas bis main security, at this 
time, against the amlntious designs of the ndven- 
txirers in bis ncigbbomliood. Under tliis^ con- 
^iction, be uns nevcrtbeless jealous in the extreme 
of bis political independence, and \cvy averse to 
the foimatiou of a specific dcfensi\c alliance of the 
same nature as those subsisting ultbl the Nizam 
and POsbwa} conceiving it a« sacrifice ofriiis dig- 
nity and' reputation among tbC' states of 'India, 
to assume the character of dcj)endencc on a British 
suhsidiarj’jforcc. i It [ 

Such being the feding and disposition of the 
several' Mnhrattn powers, there Bccmcd > little in 
their condition Orinotions calculated to excite any 
present alarm As far as the^ w’ereundi\idual- 
ly concerned, the object' of the settlement of 
1 805-G njTpeared to have been attained ; tlieir 
weakness afforded a security against any one of 
them meditating a separate hostile entei prise; at 
the Same time, that the balance then established 
remained unaltered, and the mutvial jealousies 
relied iiimn as the guarantee .against a second 
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coalition were yet unextinguishcd Ne\crtheress, 
there ns an nnsonndness in this sy stem of oni 
relations, nliich Incl been predicted by man), at 
the rrfoment of their cstnblisbment on this basis 
Its defects had begwn to be apparent some tune 
before 1814, and it could no longer be disguised, 
that the settlement of I SOS was, after all, but an 
incomplete airangement, which must cic long be 
entirely rcmodelled It bad become manifest that 
tins settlement, or rather tJie state resulting fioiti 
it, instead of hai.ang a tendency to wean the 
population of India from habits of military ad** 
lentuic, in winch so laigc a poition of it had 
tlieictofore been hied, rathei multiplied the in- 
ducements to engage in tliat course t of i life 
The class addicted to such habits was evidently 
fast increasing ’At the time of the settlement, 
tliongh theie were certainly some bands of ma- 
raiulere and brigands associated undei different 
leaders for purposes of general depredation, tbeir 
number was not siiffiaent to attiact notice , and it 
w as thought that thig must soon feithci be dissolved 
through want of effectual bonds of union, or be in- 
corporated with the troops of tlie regular powei s or 
at any rate, that these lattei, as soon as they were 
reliei ed from foreign wars and expeditions, w ould 
have the means, and see the adsantage, of le- 
strainin^ bodies of men, avho professedly sul>- 
sisted on the phitidtr of then neighbours Instead 
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of this result, however, cither from weakness aiul 
indiflerente, or from some erroneous notion of 
tlie^^policj of favouring the lodgment, in theii 
neighbourhood, of n military force, available ns an 
addition to their own strength in the houi of 
need, witliout the charge of any rcgulai pay oi 
establishment, Sindlicca and Holkur, if not active 
abettors of the growth of these freebooters, w ere, 
at least, verj’ lukewarm in their efforts for theii 
suppression, Tiieir only solicitude was <lirccted 
towards preventing nggiession on themselves, and 
establishing a sort of nominal authority^ ovci, as 
laigc a portion of the class os could be induced to 
acknowledge tlieir supremacy. | ^Thcy even fpiade 
hberal, assignments of land to ciTectjjthis ^^lyect ; 
and fif a leader'^ of^ a durra of Pmdar^s,^ ?o,the 
assoaations were called, happened tojnakc him- 
self obnoxious, his ruin was attempted by turning 
against him the arms of a nv al leader ; wfthout 
reflecting that such a policy must, in it^ ^con- 
seqiiences, ratherj perpetuate than suppress the 
evil; the rum of one chief serving but, to [Consoli- 
date the equally dangerous power of another. It 
IS by no means improbable, that the Mahratta 
states |Viewed the increase of the Pindaiees ,with 
an eye to eventual service from tbeir aims ; for 
they , avowedl} attributed the disasters of the 
operations of 1803 to their having imitated the 
European mode of n arfare, and aflected to believe. 
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that,^liad the/adhefeli to the Parthian iriethod of 
their ancestors, ttf^ result of *the' contest \rould 
have been very different * The predatoiy hordes 
still pursued the 'old method} and the Wondeiful 
impunity and success avith udiich they engaged in 
the most distant expeditiods, passing the most 
formidable humers of natuie and of inihtaiy ait, 
nnd^ baffling ^ c\ ery attempt to intercept their 
return^iiorfsoevcr ivell concerted, ga\e a colour of 
‘prohnlAlit}’"to tlus opmion; indeed, their calcula- 
tion tvi|:^‘"erroneous in one partiailar only, Siz 
that’ no strong-holds in India Which 
could h«ipe tc/ baffle our mihtary skill, in 'case ne 
should ’adopt^ the plan of pursuing the dep^edatois 
to thfer They wcre''^'gTroTimr‘o^"’’tlie 
degree itt’^klucfi’^ui! We^ns'VercPsilplinor ^o\ho?e 
of Aurung-Zeeb; and recollecting that he, ^er 
having ^driven them into their fastnes^, could 
effect no hiOi-e, leadilygaie into the behef, ’ihat 
the 'British power, noii in its zenith,^ w^^iilj 
to be combated by the arms nnd^arts with iihich 
Sei ajee had foiled tile Moghul in yore ’ 

It is immaterial, howe\ er, w hethef acadent^or 
design had permitted the predaCoiy hordes to 
gam the strength ihey had attained in’ 'ISW 
Their actual' condition at that period entideS’ 
them to be regarded as a ^distmct *' politick 
interest of the "da^ , rcqUinng an equtd exei^ion 
of vigilance’ and circumspection, as Hyder in 
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thcihcightj of iliis pwcr and inveterate^ aniin^^Hy. 
The military fprcc ot,thc ihsposal^of, these 

associationsjiamountcd to 40,000 lior^c, incljisive 
ofjjthe Fatnns; who, thongh more orderly ond 
better disciplined > than (the l^indarceSjjjOfjjthc 
Nerlmdda, tposscssed, the same chamete^, j ond 
wiOjjiimilarly circiimstanord in cicrj'^jrcspect, 
supporting jthtmsoUcs entirely,]))' dep^i^dation 
ivliercvcrnthcyij could, practisCjatf^jj '^Iji^fjOumbcr 
would bCjdouljled, ^\cre wc^to add the^^praaindcr 
ofjdlnlkurs tioops of the, in-egulnrjjKind^jjWhich 
were dady]descrting the service, of a house, 

iniOrdcr,to engage in the more, profiJablCj parser of 
pxe 4 p't 9 rx.epterpnsej,oi)d the jl'yj'Cj^njjP^^^csta- 
hM\mqp^j0^^indhe{a^pn^ tjifi 
ty^rpijh^unjl by no^ties,y]^utjthose;^^{ 
tertaiumen^ and were always in great prjpar ,of 
T^y* jm^^hesCj matenals formpd^tbe .giopndwork 
■ofron pterest formidable at|Jeast to^our [Vepose, 
iff^npt to our^safetj : pnd its cei^tricaljsituahon in 
Indi^, nearly jcqui-distantjfrorxij plie^,doft|inions,of 
the ikbree presidencies^ imposed the,'nepessity of 
ffae most extensive^ annual precautions^ o^^defence, 
ipj-spitq ofjVfJiich the territories of, our ^allies were 
cop^ually |o\emin,{ On two occasions, once 
whenithey entered Guzeatit in 1808-^, again 
m 1812,1 when the Bengal provinces jo^^Mirgapoor 
,pnd ^ha|iabadwere devastated, they penetrated into 
our immediate temtones, which fot* years before 
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had been ^ cxcnij^t from snili^a calamity ' The 
sjnnt ot entcrpnsc evinced od tliCbc occasions Ind 
much^ ndi anced the rcpn<at>on ’ of thtse nisocia- 
tionSj'and although thej vvfcrc not noiv ailitcd 
under an) single head, there had grown 11^1 atnong 
Ihemn pnnaple of concert in prosecution of com- 
mon objects, sucli ns n man of superior energy 
and abilities, Miad^such an onb clniiced to ainsc 
among thdml might model m^o the same descrip- 
tion’’ ot^force^t^iat T) moor and Chungeez ^Klmn 
had dire<^ted to the devastation bf the ca^cm 
world* ^ Tli^ nst of Sevnjee and of Hydcr^, both 
rapid’and formidaWe,^C\s a pixwf thnl^uch 

tiling i^uld tak^place in India ns Srell as’id other 
countnEi’, thd ■wliole'’df ISic' '^jinfits 

of 6 ehtr\t iftdi a'vrere'eNactT) m ihyboriditibn to 
engender Vich another conqueror’ The) Vesein- 
hled the'band^ of Companions tint SwaVmed all 
over iidropo’ in the fonrtccntli bentuVj ; and 
vvanted’^but^a leader, whose standard the) could 
rallv rouhd vnth confidence The lanlefes and in- 
dependent character lof the Pmdarces, and the 
mode of their ’ assbaaUon, which Hrideied the 
clneG> responsible to nobody for their acts, I and 
made it impossible to liold an) of the i-^iilar 
(Kiwers ’legitimately •answerable for their ^danger- 
ous existence, ^were -the circuinstances'^that ^i^ade 
It necessary to watcli thar motions vnth^e^J^ial 
caution, m order to anticipate the effects of an) 

D 2 
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sudden combinntion..,i With this vie\v, thCjBritish 
powcFf^md intcrppscd at once, when Ameer 
hnd^ittcmptcd.to collect a large body together, in 
prosecution of his ^design upon the doininiohs of 
the.Bhoosla Ibija;, ,it being oiir uniform , and 
avowed object, to preserve itbings ^n tjicir actual 
footing, and to,prcycnt any of those fluctuations of 
power, wliich genendly end in erecting a vigorous 
and ambitious .domination on 
superannuated government j 
for(,our interest (that, either thc^PmdnrwSjjtjr jthe 
PntanSj(8hpuld,j build .up, such ^nn iCdificC|jOn the 
sitp.ipf, any of. thptwgular states jwh*jj j|which we 
yyeyejft^tJbatj-tjrpp^necie^j_,and,itj)^^^^^^ 

incjitabgiR mi}^C|fomc,jC|F^rt )o 

PTeyent:at.,;„H .i./i l.-.i n.j jl • ,.U 

,,A short. f ketch, of, the origin u£,theji>rpdatory 
hordes,*, pa^ng under the general denomination 
of^Pin^rees, andpf the chiefs under uhom their 
numheis U'^re arrayed in 1814^ will jlead" to p 
more, 'distinct ^^ipw^ of. their actual-condition 'at 
thatti^e. Tlie name.of Pin'dara.xs coeval with 
thp, earliest invasions of Hindoostan by the Mah- 
rattpa,; but ^he. actual, derivation of the' word is 
unl^own, .notudthstanding the researches of 'se- 
veral^^etymolo^sts. The designation was applied 
.Uj.sort of roving cavalry, ’'that''' accompanied 
the Pwhwa^s armies in their expeditions/ ren- 
dering them much the sarne'sendee as the Cos- 
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sacks * perform for the nrrates of Russia * Wlicn 
thc'Poshwas ceased to'interferc'-^rsonally in 'the 
afiaire of 'Hindoostan, leaving that pak ^of’thc- 
Mahktta empire to the Sindlicca and tlie Helkur 
chieftains, the Pmdarees were thenceforth ’langed 
in twd' parties, assuming rcspcctiv 6)ly tlie appella- 
tion 6f Smdheca-shahcc, oriof Holkm-shahcc, 
accordingly as they attached themselves to the 
fortunes^ of '■Either family. Tliey still preserved, 
howe\ er, hll the peculiarities of their mvn • mode 
of asbo'ciation ; and the several leaders went over 
Mith't^icu^hands^ t6 one cliief or the other, nS'-bett 
suited tlieir pnvate interests, oi 'those of ^IhellT fol- 
lowers In 1794, the prindpal lenders fiiif obtain- 
ed asiignme^its^of^lojid ftoiri'Smdlledal^A^ fheHhli 
ley'U^'lhe''^erbit3drt, and'aifcAig^£^tIi@ liilB*Sfhi6h 
skirt it on the north. Fiom that time till^aboiit 
1800,"' thke "were two principal chiefs/^the bro- 
thers Heeroo and Burun, whose standards -'d ere 
annually raised in thalk alley at ’the season of*th6 
Diissera,’ (all annual* festival that takes ^lac6 'at 
the end'^of October or the beginning o*f ^foi^em- 
her,)as^^a rallying point for all loose sjJirits '^aiid 
unemployed SniUtary adventurers'’' Hf^re-’th'^y 
- consulted upon the best means of’ pi^Vidin^^-^or 
the necessities of the jeai,'b}’ the' exerdiiJ'‘of 

i' ^ Irij 

* Pindnra seems lo have the same reference to Pandour 
that Kuzlik, lias to Cossack" The latter word is of 
Turkish origin, but is commonly used lo express a monnied 
robber m Ilindoostaii 
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rnpinc, I accC)mpanil'il''l)y 'every tenormityoof* fire 
nnds\vord,’mponithD»pcacefnl subjects of tlictj'e- 
giilAr gov’crnmbiits, f *UhtU tIidtcl6sc'oritbe(i*a!ns 
and'^the fnll'of rivers» their Itorsce were care- 
fully trained, to* pt’cpnre them 'for' long inarches 
and '’hard work.'ciTHe rivers' generally .became 
foidablo by>tlic close of thciDus«CTa.I The horses 

Tver^' tlidnf shodjTand'a leader «‘of;4ricdit:ourage 

and' conduct' bdring * been chosen nsjLuUburcca, 
alldhat ■wcrei'Sotinclincd set forth on ii foray or 
iuhbnr, as jit was called in j the PindareeiSiomen- 
clatme.iii Tlicse paities lattcrly/cohsistcd‘>some- 
timesr of' several thousands] d All > were planted, 
thduglrinotjcquallj'itwcll ;lout>of a ithou'-anditthe 
proportion, loffgoodi cavoly’«imi^litjljeMCO| the 
faVhuritcHvrtjapctn i nvisJ-aii hninhool/jRpedrp ifrom 
twelve I to Eighteen Ifect long;* but,»as(jf)re*anns 
ndre sometimes ■ indispensable 'ibrj the nttack(/of 
villages, ititWas^-a rule i that everyr j fifteenth t or 
twentielhimian ibf theifightlng Pindarees ishould 
be* armed ‘with in matchlddca Of the /remaining 
600 , 400 were usually common hoteeas, indif- 
ferently /mounted, and armed with every ivariety 
Of Weapon 1 arid the rest slaves, ''attendants, and 
cairi;p^ followers, mounted on' tattoos ’0i ' \rild 
popies, and keeping up with the liihbtirSn the 
best planner they could It is not ,«iiprising 
that a body so constituted, and moving i without 
camp-equipage of any kind, should traVeise the 
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whole oft^Indiajin defiancc(.bf the /most actheipur- 
siiit ’hy^rcgularltlrdops^ alonghthe 'SniholinCirof 
iilwcht'J indeed,-) the* rapidity MithnAvhich tthey 
spread! their devastations to the- southern r extre- 
mity'‘of *1110 P&hwas andiofttiic Nizam’s tcr- 
i-itories, overj an CNtcnt of Inot less than f sc> en 
degrccst'of latitudenfrom thc^ Ncibudda, 'bafiled 
cvciy) attempt ito '■Intcmiptiior 'o>crtnket them. 
Thcinbnielties ! tliey » perpetrated t’ ^Ye^e n heVond 
belief.'! Aiifit iwas impossible for them to remain 
inoTC^than n'Tew hours on the same spot, the ut- 
most dbsjtatcU w-ns neccssao’ in rifling an> towhs 
Or villages I into’ 'Nvhicli they i could iforcfcoaafcn- 
traulxy^ loviiry one. whose npjJenranccHindicated 
the pfiilJabillty fof ihis .jpobscssifagjpiODeyo waajiini- 
mcdiatel>Hputcto'the’mosbhorrid)torture)1jitilbhe 
either ipointcdJout his hoard, lor* died iimde^)the 
hnflictidn. jrNotliing uas safejQora the pursuit of 
PuiBareedust lOr avarice ;int unsf their common 
'pracUccJto bui-n and destroy what could^uot ;be 
carried awayj and, in 'the wantonness of barbarity, 
I'tTC \ noun 1 j icn i ti>i 0 OUD 

•lA'favounte ihode of oompukioa miiJfdiemiwas,ilOT)ut 
‘liol aslje^ into a bag, wluch they tied Q)er the^mouth and 
jnostrlls of then viclirn,j»liom.tlieyj then ^thiimp^d ^jinj^the 
back tdljie jnbaled^the ashes The effec^ on the lupgs of 
the sufferer was such, (bat rcw'long'survn'ed^lhe o^Vilfon. 
Anoiher^’common mo<t^ was,* to throw'-* the"(TctirA onTiis' 
back)<and pl-tce aplaiik o^bearn ocross bis chest, on trhlch 
two people) pressed wiili their whole weight. i t 
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to lavish and miirderiTvomcn diililren/rttAder 
lhote;^es of rtheirihOshands land parents.' jtfjici' < 
Inithfc irifancy ofjth'e'CstabHshnient of'the Pin- 
dai:*6es,dtiithc)hanl& 6f tlie Nerbnfldajitheiridevas-^ 
tatidns 'Were mot tarried to sorgreat n'^distance 
as afteinvards, Tvhen i' 'they i began tofifeeliJtheir 
strength, andewhen tliejdcsolatiomoffthfe. imme- 
diate neiglibomhood, orits submissidn to thedevy 
of ^ contributions on the condition ;off {exemption,' 
made it requisite jto pushdheir expedition! ito' a 
d*^tancc,dn 'Order. to make them^riiffidcntly pro« 
ductivc: « '^^Vith the fruits ofi'‘tHese')&pdditions; 
the/ chiefs -were, fromuthe 'first,' enhbled! toiJCecp 
togetheria ilargc 'military TorceiwitKdulfinhchftcr-!' 
ritdrial«TevehueVand)to offer ’ithetbbcisionril'ser- 
vic^ '•oD rrdpdft'iof ttheitj'sticng^h ito'> Slndjifeea, > 
Holkur, arid lotheri neighbouring chieftairife,f at 
chcaperTate than > the same amount ' of assistance' 
wnsj clsdwhere procurable. 1 By>mejms’of furtlier* 
assignments obtained in recompense for sti6h*'5cri- 
vit^Sjiand of conquestsimadc'ihy theiband!'thus 
kept togethei’'upon the Grassoa(ahori^rial)tRiqas, 
in'ithe mountains bordering the Nerbudda, fwho 
had neter }ct ‘submitted to the Mahrattas, the^ 
Pindareei' chiefs gradually extended rtheiri in- 
fluence ; luhile, at the same time, the reputation 
uiditiDna’l swarms oi 

adventurersito their standaid. i | tit t 
About the year 1800, the two chiefs Heeroo 
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and BimmdUeflj 'cither in thccburse of mature, or 
by violent rntmis, the oncmt Nl^gpoo^, nnil the 
olhe*i5 at! iAsecr^urli. left sons the former^ 

Dost Mohnmineil ? and WAal Mohnmmcd ; - the 
latter,' tile two Rajnns; but it w^asinot till after 
some tifae) that these induiduals succeeded to any 
part of their I fathers’ influence: the pre-eminence 
devolved; in ithe first instance, upon other Sir- 
dars, ifnccording do tlieir reputation and (ability 
as lenders.! I fiKurecm Xlian, a HoUnir-shahee Pin- 
dam; nils the first who rose to consequence after 
the death of' the brothers ; indeed, be was not al- 
togethca* fi'e^lirom (suspicion of JiaWng procured 
theidcSithtoftfBttrunjat Aseergurh. Kurceuifuas 
an adtirc^^boldjoand amhitiou3rndveDturer,l5u/h- 
cientlynd&oid df^rinciplcj to (profit jby the po- 
litics of lithe timc.u He commenced ) his jcarccr 
by joining the rising fortunes' of Jesunmt Kao 
HolkurJ with a contidcrable i party of followers, 
pledged to consider their own and tlieir leader’s 
interest! as inseparable. His services ! proved va- 
luable Ito-'Holkiu’, and' wercwsuitably> rewarded. 
A short time after, he \vos bought over by Sind- 
heea, ,whoj gave him the 'title of Nuwab, land 
sc\eral I assignments of land m the i alley, and 
above the of the 'KerUudda': thenceforth ihe 
calleddiiraself a Sindhcca-shahee Pindara, though 
he was frequently found in arms against tlie ad- 
herents of Ins nominal superior. He enlarged Ins 
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pbssCs^dnR' by’>iiitdirorin^nin''-tIie' intbi'f/»l"nfrau^ 
oPiBliopcil, jliid'in’th'c contests 'bf't!ii5’‘katc with 
tliC'BJidosla.'' 'lAftbi' •woi'sting 'thd ‘lntter,4hd''cx!- 
citecl a ci\’il‘'wav'^in*Bh6p<U ; ’ anft -liis 'sup- 

pdrtto'orlb party,' was* very near’ establishing 'his 
authority ovcr''thcWvhole' principality i*-’bul the 
state was saved iby-lhc personal c'duragd' and con- 
duct of Wiizccr Mohummedv with’ the' assistance of 
Dost 'Mohummcdi the ‘son 'of Hccrobj'Wbo'bfcgan 
about that < time ' to rise into notice' as' a'lrival -of 
Kureem!.' Buving ‘ tlie- prosecution ’Of‘*this‘^i»ubI- 
'tiousi‘'coursei ' "of ^ sblf-aggrandisciRcrit,4 theife'^wns 
nevetf '-any ■ ' inteiinission'' of’' the' ''sy sicmalic nprc- 
ddtOry'TCx^diUous, that ‘still Tormed^tMc oi>'thc 
■nia3if.'JTfcsoiircesr.byj'^vhich''the ' cldeftnfAsdjifinih- 
taincdulheibf'miUlwV^liScm'cW iSindheeaV'him'self, 
IhcrBhobsW Raja;'aud^the‘ Hindoo* ''chiefs ^of'Bun- 
dolkhvmd/'weref'the' principal sufferers* byi their 
depredations atdhisJpbribd^.'n: ll: ir. 
bfiBuring' the troubles -‘of’ th'erilMahvattahcmpire 
consequent upon the War with the British, 'Kureem 
'Khan'aVailed 'himself of* the 'opportuiiityfto seize 
on'sbmc'possession^ of Sindheea and of itheT<ish- 
wa’s -ja^erdars in' Mnlwa;' 'insomuchp that* after 
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tlie ‘conclusion ofnliostilities in .tlie year‘'180C,4ie 
was in'the,ocaipaUon, of aiterritory of.-notlless 
than eleven pergunnns, wliereof- the principal vrcrc 
Bairsen, Asbta, iShuJawulpoor, Saii\ngpOor, Icha- 
wur, and'Sehorce, above the ghats of the Nerbud- 
da» togetheriXvitli >Sutwas, Chipaneer* and other 
places .within - thei valley. HU annual land-reve- 
nue, from this • territory exceeded fifteen lack r of 
rupees, .'besides compensations for immunity from 
plunder*, wliicli jhe levied on most of -the neigh- 
bouringffrajaa /and .chiefs. ,u*Hci( had also built 
himsdfiia fort in the part of his territoiy*- acquired 
from Bhopal, which wns called* after him, Kurccm- 
gurh., .Hisf.powcr twas now , at. the height j., for 
though. thereiiU ere . gerernl /Pindaree /leaders iwho 
liadjihcveTj joined his/,8tandnrdj,innd{ who' .'even 
afrocted4i rivalry'for the supremacy he hntVarro- 
gated ; istUl, there a'ere none whose means or in- 
fluence at all approxiamted to .those of Kureein. 
Tliough himself indci>endent in ever}' respectf and 
even an usurper upon Sindfaeea cn more occasions 
than one, he still affected to he ottaclied to tliat 
diicrs .interest, and to call liimself a Sindheea- 
shahcc Pindara, for the obvious purpose of retain- 
ing some claim to protection in case of exigency. 
JJis power, however, eaeifed that prinee'^ jeoJoM5y ,* 
and in 1800, veiy soon after the settlement uith 
the English, Siiulbeca, by Uic profTcr of his aid in 
the reduction of a fort (that, for nant of artiUciy, 
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liad long battled ,tlie attacks of Kurecin), inveigled 
the Pindnraito an interview'’, at which he pizcd 
his person,^ making a simultaneous attack, on his 
camp,^ which was completely plundered.*^ Ku- 
rcem’s possessions wcie then tjuickly iccovcred ; 
and, for five years, he was himself denned a 
close prisonei in the dungeons of^ Gwalior. His 
durra, in the mean time, Avas not bioken up, 
though reduced to no more than two^ ^or^ pircc 
thousand horse, by the defection of thc^ ^eater 
part of the sirdars of infenor note ; jW'ho had been 
tempted, in the full tide of his success^ tj) unite 
their interest with his.' The of this ^ chief, 
howeyerjj^ptjengtheucd the dun as of other ^l^cjders, 

pn^ti^dy^of[PjjMtoo,,,o»^S^etoo, lajChief^u^de^ 

wlipra the two ^ajuns, ,sons of Bui;un„{i!^^ja sub- 
orthnale,rank,^^and who had always ^ been the 
avowed nval jOf [Kureem, though hitherto the 
poAver of the latter ,had greatly preponderated 
The , party o£| Post Mohiunmed also ^ acquired a 
great accession of strength by the ruin of Kureem, 
whose durra had now little else than plunder to* 
subsist upon. The search of this, liOwcvcr. it 
prosecuted with considerable success under Ku- 
reem’s deputies, and espeemUy one Namdar Klian ; 
wlio made Sindheea’s territones the principal thea- 
tre of his depredations, in revenge for ^the^ tiea- 

• For an account of this, Tide Brotjghton's Mahnitt Cdmp 
rhis officer was present, and witnessed the nliolc scene 
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cherj’ employed a^inst his leader. ‘ In' '181 li 
Kiireem purchased lus release iVom ' Sindheea for 
six lack' ^6f rupees, which were punctually paid 
through 'Zalim Singh of Kota. "Returning to’ tlie 
scene of his former power, lie' immediately r^ed 
fresh levies of infantry, and invited the Piiidaree 
chie&, who ^ had before followed his fortunes, to 
rallyj,a^ain"'round his' standard. In a very short 
time he’rccovered tire ^ater part of the'terntbry 
he had' formerly poss^sed, and laid liis plans to 
cCTecl a genei^ ‘combination of all the Pihdarcc^, 
preparato^'" to^an espeditibn/of more 'than' drdi- 
na'^^^rabmenil *'!Ev'eh^' his rival pieetob’ *^ 5 ''in- 
duced" io\imte ^with his duTO;'‘nnd tKb'DulsHra of 
l^li^^was^celfebraV^'Sy an'asserabla|e 
than ^25,kjdo‘^ck'v'dIry'’' of ‘^'aU'&eic^ipHKnsi'^bfe’idbs 
several liattalions of infanliy newlyTraised-for the 
piuposeV ’ KiutJem proposed <0 lead this fofce'im- 
mediately against Kagpobr, ihe weakness of which 
■was notorious to all the Piridarees,^wh'ose detached 
parties had, a short riine before^ succeeded -in- car- 
rying off a, considerable booty b:am a ^bwxb of 
tlie'city .itself. The Bhoosla state had fortunately 
won oyer , Cheetoo by the recent grant' of consi- 
derable jageers on theNerbudda. He accordingly 
opposed ■^cgect, and retired wilVi Hs'durra^in 
discontent. ‘ • 1 • ^ 

This division proved tlie ruin ofiKureem; for 
having ‘a second time awakened Sindheca’s jea- 
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relative; strength ofi.the Pindarce diuTas.:.iGheetoo 
500Q good .horse,; total of all i descriptions . about 
10,000,/, exclusive of the HoUoir-shahee Pindnreesi 
miistering = froin,i4' to 5000, more, Trlio,:;latterly 
attached tlianselves chiefly to his standard.) ; The 
remains of ;Kureem’s durra amormted to 2000, good 
horse total , of ever}’ description, , at least ,^000. 
Under,Dost;Mphummed COOO, with the xisual, pro- 
portion of,^thc,best quality this chief held consi- 
derable jageerS; above the-ghats of, the Nerbudda, 
and.; u^ally, ..cantoned, in thejpBhopal i territory. 
There,, w<se,i moreover, latJeastiCj-or^ 8000 .horse 
under independentt.leadersjof inferior,, note, who 
joined^pnejorjother of .tbe^ snperior , chlefsj {.as .occa- 
sion._^ted^ <,^e;7party,,Umtjpqnetrated ^.tq^i.the 
idistriqljjiq^^Iirzappor throughjjRqv^'a wns/)pf,the 
durra, of Dost Alohummed, who planned the expe- 
dition,a,short time before the, second ifall, of, Jvu- 
reein.,’,plt.,was [led by Faril.Khan ; [and^ turning 
.east^asfsoon'as.it reached. the, MirzapporA’ontier, 
[advanced to the [neighbourhood of pya, fand then* 
.disappeared, up.,the course' of the&Soane,..on .its 
way, back to Malwa by the,Chandya,Gha^fbefore 
a single, soldier from any British cantonment, could 
comCjUpi'U'ith its .track^^'Such was the anomalous 
and wndefiTiahle .power that hadigrpwn.np into 
consequence out of.the.poUtiad ailungements of 
’1805-6. Its leading , feature was ihostility., to, all 
.regtxlar, governments, and of, course most particii- 
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larly to ourselves and our allies, whose iterritories 
oflered the richest booty. iTho existence of: these 
hordes imposed the necessity of * constant ^vigilance 
along the whole extent of the south-west irontier 
of the Bengal presidency ; wliilc, for the security 
of the Diikhun, the subsidiary forces of the Ni- 
zam and P&hwa.were annually obliged to- move 
to the northei-n frontier of their respective terri- 
tories; notuitlistandiiig whicli precautions, /-the 
dominions of those states were continunliy>pcno- 
trated and overnm. ‘ ' ‘n .'i 

•Ameer Khan and Molmmmcd-shah Khan, the 
two-Patan chiefs, who were rising into a similar 
and equally formidable pre-eminence, i commanded 
forccsiofiaveryidiffcrcnt ddscriptiomfromithose of 
the'Pindarce chiefsp though nctnaled bydhe samo 
predatory Spirit ; 'each of them, besides horse, had 
large- bodiesiOf'infantry and several guns.. Sto- 
hummed-shnh -Khan’s infantry were the old batta- 
lions'of TnkojeeiHolknri undoubtedly the -best in 
•India not under-the actual command of- European 
officers.! Ameer Khan’s -were scarcely ' inferior. 
The’Cavalry’ were besides paid by the month, in- 
stead' of 'living' avowedly on plunder alone,’'IiIce 
theiPindarees. ' Indeed, the grand difference be- 
tween-the' tWO'classes was, that the 'Patans were 
banded’., together for the purpose of preying on 
governments and 'powerful chiefs: to this -end,” 
their force moved about with the materials'of re- 
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gular battles and sieges, so as to woik on tlie feais 
of princes and men in powei*, extorting contribu- 
tions and otlier advantages from them, by such 
intimidation as an efficient army only could im- 
press. The object of the Pindarees, on the con- 
trary, was general rapine : they preyed upon the 
population at large, without arrogating an ability 
to cope Avith the governments ; tbeir foim and 
constitution, therefore, wcie fiarned with a view 
to this exclusive pur pose. 

Rajpootana was the piincipal field for the exhi- 
bition of the species of depredation piactised by 
the Patan leaders The nature of the principali- 
ties of that tiact, each of which was a petty /eodnl 
gov eminent, < at war with its-neiglibours and with 
its ownW’assals, seemed to mark' It out ^ns 'their 
destined prey. Noi was it a new game that they 
were plajdng in that quaitcr; the> meiely follow- 
ed up what Smdheea and Holkm Jmd long been 
habitually pursuing Indeed, although the objects 
of the Patan chiefs weic wholly personal, nud 
prosecuted with perfect independence of each other, 
still they leprc’scnted the Holkur interest in the 
country, and had introdneed their foices under 
sanction of that name. The very means they pos- 
sessed, VIZ. the artillery and regular l)atta|ions, 
had liolongcd to the Holkur family, though, now 
cmplo} ed in supporting and establishing an interest 
virtually distinct. 
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Not^nthstanding this \irtual independence of 
the Patans, Sindheea did not leave them Im the 
undisputed enjoyment of the contributions and 
other advantages to be extorted from Rajpootam 
A division of his army, under Bapoo Smdheea lay 
at Ajmeer, acting precisely on the principles of 
the Patans, and living on the plunder it could 
exact from Jypoor and Joudhpoor Another force 
was stationed in the Oodeepoor tenitory, encfO'ich- 
ing on the power and possessions of the Raja there, 
and devastating the country The Raj‘po6ts, 'how- 
ever, were considerably more jealous of Sindheea’s 
apparently consolidated power than of the Patan 
chiefs ;''vVhose very loose connexion inththei-HoI- 
kur fhiiilyjgtre them the/’charactdrjofnmerfcena- 
nes/ that,' for ^ objects! of private inter^t;! might 
be hired and discharged at pleasure. Thus in 
1809, when Smdheea seemed to meditate an inva- 
sion of the Joudlipoor temtorj with a veiy consi- 
derable force, ‘^the Raja called in Mohummed-Shah 
Khan, and took his army into pay for the purpose 
of repelling the attack i i 

This ■facility of transferring their services ac- 
cording to their persona] views, gave the Patan 
chiefs the further advantage over Sindlieea and bis 
commanders, of a pretext and power to interfere 
in the passing intrigues amongst the Rajpoots 
bemselves, and to become partisans of the several 
actions, from each of which tliey took care to 
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reap some personal advantage^' Sodong as thej" 
had I the (prospect of suchlrecompense, they jvere 
not overs scrupulous 'of_the means , of earning iu 
Ameer Khan twice sold his sendees for the tiea- 
cherousi assassination of obnoxious 'persons^ f and 
accomj)lished his purpose, on bothocensions, at con- 
ferences held under the most solemn guarantees. 
Tins *; chief Avas the acknojvledged head of .the 
Patan lintercst.-' ijHis IVIe^vs> of ambition were, 
however, ?nob conhned to Hajpootana until 1814; 
when, finding from the activity of our prepara- 
tions" whenever he seemed to be meditating an 
enteiprize against the 3hoosla, that we ujere re- 
solved, to iprevcnt his aggrandisement in that quar- 
ter,, he imavedj’from’ Jfalwa facrossj.tbe^jChntn]jul 
towardssRajpootana ; and haA-ing strengthened lus 
interesVat the durlmr of Holkur (then, held at 
Rampoora-Bhanpooro),-,«look upon himself t the 
supreraejnanogement of the Patan forces andin- 
terests. hlohummed-Shah Khan, Jumsbeed JCIian, 
and the other .siidars, agreed to act in subordina- 
tion to him. The former of these idying about 
the end of 1814,- the troops .hci had commanded 
became incorporated n-ilh those under, the personal 
command of Araecc Khan. This military adven- 
turer was thus pLneed at the !>ead of a force of nt 
least 30,000 horse and foot, furnished witli nii 
artiilcr)* Avell manned and sen-cd ; j-et he Jiad no 
claim to be rccogni<ed as a substantive power; 

1 2 
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though, on ^he other'hand, no' one of the regular 
goveramenls could ‘iaidy he held responsible for 
his acts. ’ The field of his operations lay, it is to 
he’dbseWed, in a'quarler there 'was every 

likelihood of his coming ere long into contacl 'vith 
the British government, or with thbse under its 
protection. 

Against this power, as well as the Pindavces, 
we were obliged to be continually armed, and on 
the alert. The want of any determinate territory 
or home, or of any other stake to be hazarded by 
the first act of hostility, left, us .entirely without 
security for their peaceable demeanour ; tliere 
was nothing to restrain them but mere motives of 
convenience, and the sense that the calculation of 
the chances of success was against them. This, 
however, was the result of continual and most 
expensive preparation,- — the necessity of wliich was 
a part of the evil that required a remedy. 

Such was the state of Central India at the 
beginning of the year 1814. The events wliich 
led to the final catastrophe of the year 1817-18 
will V>e traced through the intermediate period, 
with as much conciseness as may be found con- 
sistent with the object of exhibiting a distinct 
view of the origin of those occurrences, and the 
share which the conduct of tlie British govern- 
ment may liave had in producing them.J 
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Before, Cl, ^cntenng on tlus^^narntne, 

it s\ ill be necessorj to detain the reader with an 
account of the^ongm and progress of the war 
forced upon us hj the Goorkln government of 
Nipol, ^ith^ which negotiations had been some 
time j pcndiqgj when I«ord Hastings ^ amred in 
India 
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CHAPTER II 

CAUSES or THE NIPAL WAR 

Rise and Policy of the Goorkha Nation^Pritbce Nurajim 
Sah— Run Buhadiir— Account of the Turiee— Border 
disputes— Sarun frontier — Gourukpoor ditto — Bootwul 
case— Proceedings of Sir G BarloT and Lord Mmto— 
Turthef aggressions of the NipdJcse— Occupation of 23 
Villages of Sarun— Appointment of Commissioners— 
Result of investigation— Resolut on of Government thereon 
—and of tlic Ooorldta Court— Occupation of Bootivul by 
the British— Treacherous attack and murder of tlie Police 
ofHceta stationed there— Conduct of the Nipalese on other 
parts of the frontier 

The state of NipAl has purposely lieen reserved 
for separate nveuUon, both because its situation 
and the circumstances which brought it into con- 
tact ivith the Bntish government have no direct 
connexion with the states and powers of central 
India, and because the conduct of this nation, 
which made war inevitable, even before Lord 
Hostings had set foot in the countij, requires 
more specific explanation than -siuted the cursory 
view of the condition of other powers taken in 
the prcccthng chapter 
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It is foreign to oiu design to attempt any con- 
sistent relation of the means and gradations by 
which the GooiMiashad risen to power, in the 
mountainous tract stretching between the plains of 
Hrndoostan and the high lands of Taitary and 
Tibet Suffice it to say, that when Lord Hastings 
took charge of the supreme government, he found 
their dominion to extend as far as the river Teesta 
to'the east, and westward to the Sutlej; so that 
this nation was then in actual possession of tire 
whole of the strong country which skirts the 
northern frontier of Hrndoostan. 

Tins extent of dominron had been acquired en- 
trrcly during the last fifty years, by the s) stematic 
prosecution of a policy likened by the GoorUias 
themselves, and not inaptly so, to that wluch had 
gained, for us the empire of Hrndoostan The lull 
Rajas, whom they had successively conquered and 
displaced, were mere ignorant, selfish tyrants, on 
bad terms witJi their subjects and neighbours, but 
most of all, rvith their ow n relations Tims, tv hile 
there was amongst them no principle of combi- 
nation for mutual defence agamst a common 
enemy, not one of the pettj pnncipahties was suf- 
ficiently strong or united mtlun itself to be capa- 
ble of substantial resistance. 

The Goorkha chiefs were at all times ns ready 
to ajiplj the .-influence of intrigue tis ojien 
force, and could tv ell combine both for the pro- 
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ccution of their ends. jTlicy had a regular < anny» 
obedient to -its officers, and the whole, in proper 

subordination „to the state., j jTiiis [W'a?,!, always 

available -to,, tlio. weaker, paity^. upon conditions, 

and tliejfrequent internal, dissensions,of,tbedlajGS, 

which successively ,came to, form i the ^Goorkha 
frontier, never failed, to produce the invitation. 

^ Piithee Nurayun Sah has tlie meiik of,estnl)lish- 
ing the sj’stom which raised this nation, tOfpower. 
Taught by the example of our early victories in ^ 
Bengal, he armed and disciplined a body of troops 
after the English fasliion ; and after a t^tniggle 
of jnoie than ten years, finally subjugated the 
Valley of Nipol by their means in 17C8.J tTlie 
Moorshedabad Nuwab (Kasim UleeJ Khan) at- 
tempted- tor interfere in J 762-3, but- sustained 
n signal defeat under the walls of mukwanpoor ; 
and the British government was not more success- 
hil in an effort made some years after to succour tlie 
las"t of the Sooruj Bimsee dynasty, .who reigned at 
Katmandoo.* 

* The expedition was undertaken at the recommendation 
of Sir. Golding, the commercial agent at Betia, who feared 
that the success of the Goorkhas would rum the trade he 
before earned on with Nipal. it liad been Interrupted for three 
orfour years in consequence of the subjugation ofMukwonpoor. 

Kmloch commanded the parly destined for the relief of 
the Nipal llaja* He was a good officer ; but advanced into the 
hiU^ amonUi at least too early (in October 1767), and had not 
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Prithee Nurayun ^dying’ in 1771 , his'son Singh 
Purtap, andjin 1775, hft grandson Run’ Buhadur 
came successively to the throne ^ the latter,' how- 
everj ’ being an infant, Buhadur Sill, another son of 
Prithee Niirayun, stni^led long •svitli his brother’s 
widow for tlie regency. ‘ Her death at last gave lum 
the ascendancy, uhich he kept till 1795; when 
Run ‘Buhaduf came of age, and foicibly assumed 
the Sceiltie to the destruction of his uncle 

Run Buhadur, proxing a tyrant, was expdled 
in 1800, and took refuge for a time at Bunarus 
In the’ inters al of his exile, the Bengal go\ em- 
ment ’ established a commercial treaty ^ith the 
ruling faction ; and Captain lOiox uns sent re- 
sident td’ Katinandoo in 1802 Colonel Kirk- 
patrick’niad before been emplojed on a mission 
to that capital by Lord Cornwallis, but uas 
♦ ohhged to return nlthout effecting any tiling; and 
the same jealousy of the object ■with u liich the 
connexion ^as sought by us being still nine, 

strength cnotfgli to cstahlisb a ebam of deputs to secure his 
communication mth the plains, consequently, having pene- 
trated to Hurcchurpoor, he Has detained Uierc by a nulla, not 
fordable, and the bridge and raft he constructed nerc carried 
awa> after a fall of ram, which swelled the torrent unnatu* 
rally The delay thus experienced exhausted his supplies, 
and produced sickness , so tliat, ilnaJly, he was obliged to 
return early in December,— the time when, projKrIj,hc sliould 
hive set out 
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Captain Knox was ixx^allcU, and the connexion 
broken off in 1804. j , i * 

Run Biihadur left Bunanis, and was irccdved 
again ndtli open arms by his subjects' of i^Kat- 
raandoo, soon after Captain ICnox's recall ; but his 
disposition proved to be incorrigibly tyrannical : 
his bad piopensitics bad been exasperated rather 
than chastened hy adversity, and by the restraints 
of a residence within the British fiontier. ■'The 
principal people of the court tlierefore, who found 
themselves the objects of a revengeful persealtion, 
a second time formed a conspiracy against tlie 
Raja, which .was, brought to a despejate issue 
prematurely. The conspirators, liavingisome 
reason 'to apprdiend <that they i were betrayed, 
suddenly resolved to sell'their lives as deaily as 
possible ; and one of them, the Raja’s half brother, 
rushed forward and cut Run Buhadur down nearly 
to the middle by a blow of his koka,* as he sat 
m full durbar in 1805, A barbarous affray 
followed, in wliich the brother was himself slain 
with most of the chief men of the state, and the 
royal family was nearly extinguished. An infant 
son of Run Bnhadnr’s was, lioivever, with diffi- 
ailty secreted in the women's apartments, and 
thus, saved fiom the massacre by Bhcem Scin 
Thapa, u ho proclaimed liim a few daj s after, by 

• Tlic koVa »s a short but heavy sword, the ctlgo of which 
IS on the inner side, like that of a scythe. 
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the name of Knnnan'Jodh Biknim Sail, and who, 
by his influence with the regent-mother, suc- 
ceeded in introducing Iiimself to a large share 
in the government. The Raja was still in his 
minority uhen thewar broke out with the British; 
and the "poner of the state nas in the hands 
of an aristocracy, composed of the highest mihtaiy 
officcYSj'wilh whom were associated some of the 
Raja’s distant rebitions, and some Brahmins. 
The ' Panres, or Pandees, were at the head of 
the faction which had expelled Run Buhadur, in 
1800, but on that chief’s return, they were for the 
most part cut off or expatriated; and since then 
the ThapaS had acquired the paramount au- 
thority. Bheem Sein Thapa, who assumed and 
still uses the English title of General, had the 
principal conduct of affairs at the capital He 
was the son of a cliief named Knjee Umur Singh 
Thapa, governor of Palpa on the Gonrukhpoor 
frontier, an'd who died in October 1814. 

All the territor) held by the Goorkhas w est of the 
Gogra had been acquired within the last fifteen 
years, bj the arms of another Umur Singh Tliapa; 
■who, ha%Ing been for many years at the head of a 
successful army, had clothed himself w ith a power, 
which the nntionabty of his troops and Ins own 
patriotism alone prevented him from making 
independent. TIic terms on whicli he stood to- 
wards those wlio conducted affairs at Kalmandoo, 
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and the pohtics of the couit, generiUy, Ije 
better understood from whit we shill^ presently 
hive to relate we shiU first state^^b^efly| the 
niture md origin of the disputes which^ultiniately 
bi ought on the war ^ ^ ^ 

The whole nnge of hills is skirted along its 
southern base by a magnificent forest, chiefly of 
S1l tiees, (Shorea robusta) The timber^pjUsefuI 
in ship building, though fir inferior to the ,^pk of 
Malabar, and of the Jlurman empire j,iTJie bpits, 
however, j which navigate the upper ^inges^ md 
the beams md rafters foi building tlnpughout 
Hmdoostaii, even down to Calcutta, [arCj almost 
cN.chisU|ey made ^ of it The forest the^fo|‘C is 
Mluiblo^,fit abounds in elephmts, whupli arc 
cluefly piizcd for then teeth, the animals being 
less fit for carriage, and in other respects gieatly 
infenor to what are caught at Chittagong, Ceyron, 
and in the countries nearer the Line Be>pnd the 
forest, ton aids Hindoostan, is an open pLain, called 
the Turace or Terccana, uliich is chiefly \aluable 
on account of ^he fine pasture jt jields diumg 
the months of April and Maj , when the pcnodical 
hot u iiuU entirely destroy tlic herbage of the more 
southern regions The biinjircc bullocks ^from 
Malua, and even from the northern parts of, the 
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a Bjying of Ac Goorkfaat that every tree is a mine 
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Dukhun, 'come here to' graze’ in those month's; 
and-’tlie'Kahchuraee, or psalurage-rate,' levieclhy 
the bhrder Zerhindars>'is‘a'very productive branch 
of tfi&ir'^'evehue. ^ i' 

The soil of the Turaee is for the most part ex- 
tremeiy rich;* and though the -number of wild 
elephants,' ’rhinoceros^, and buffaloes that ‘find 
shelteriin^tlie adjoining'forcst^'makes it veiy un- 
cert'ain 'wh^thfer the husbandman Will reap the 
fruits df^his tillage, cultivation has nevertheless 
inade^apid advance's there/ ‘The insalubrity of 
the ^clinibfe 'during' a great 'portion' of ‘tfie year, 
pre\'ents ‘ the establishment ' of any considerable 
totvn^* ih'tbe 'tract. Tlic population is, indeed, for 
tb'e ih 6 st"paft' 'migratory ;'the‘s^VerKl 'clasVes‘re- 
tiring either into the hills, or to ^d‘^distancli ^nthe 
pliuns, when the iinliealthy season commences. 
There are ruins, however,' at Sumroun, and in 
other’ parts of the Turaee, which would seem to 
indicate that, 'at some former period, the capital 
of ah' extensive' prorince was situated there, and 
that' the' tract' therefore was nol always so un- 
healthy as it is now deemed; but nothing satis- 
factory on tills head has yet been ascertained- 
From time immemorial, the country unth- 
111 the hills and on the borders lias been divi- 
ded amongst jwtty Hindoo Rajas, and tlie forest 


and Turaee have naturally lieen a jicrpctual 
bone of contention to them ; a chieftain jios- 
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sessing fastnesses in the hills could al^v’ays en- 
force cotitributions, by issuing thence and cai- 
rying off booty fiom those "who ; hesitated to 
comply. Hence e\eryhill Raja had'aisweep of 
the forest and low countiy attached to his estate, 
and this he uas continually endeavouring to ex- 
tend, either by intrigue, or by \iolcnce, or by any 
means that presented. The stiperior wealth) and 
greater number of followers at the command of 
some of the Rajas of the plain's, enabled them 
occasionally to penetiate and reduce to subjection 
a lull neighbour ; but ordinarily, such enterprizes 
were beyond their skill or resources; and the 
border-war yas lianded donm from father to son, 
in their respective fnmiUes. jj 

Neither Ukbvir nor any of his descendants on 
the throne of Deldee made any attempt to add 
the tract of hills to the Moghul empire ; its re- 
•\ enue was not an object of aipidity, nor was its 
population sufficiently formidable to make the 
subjugation of the countiy’ necessary ns an act of 
political precaution. Tlic Rajas of the plains, on 
the other hand, though compelled to , submit to 
the Moosuhnan >okc, retained their territories, 
and became tributaries of the empire ; uliicli tlid 
not pre\ ent their pi*o«ecuting their hcredltaiy feiids 
^vith their neighbours in the hills, in the same 
manner as heretofore. Tlie Moghul officers, not 
sorrj* to «cc* a powerful vassal weakened, would 
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solnetimes foment these disputes, and make 
grants of their tiibutaiy’s lands in the plains, for 
the aggrandizement of a hill Raja ; whose name 
would thus he added to the list of subjects. Or- 
tlinarily, however, the Soobas did not interfere in 
the Tuanogeraent of the affairs of this remote 
tract. ' The Rajas, tljerefore, /werc at perfect 
liberty to pursue their old system ; > and such 
continued to be the state of this frontier, until 
the l6w countries fell under the British dominion, 
and the' hills were gradually o^cmln by the 
NipRoso, and consolidated by tbero into one 
sovereigntj . 

^he British government, assimilating its con- 
duct to that of its predecessor^, did not'interfeic 
with ‘ the possessions of tlic Rojas in the plains ; 
but contented itself with a money-tribute, or at 
least u itli a composition for the rights asserted by 
the Mogbuls, which becoming fi\cd in amount at 
the perpetual settlement, may be so desenbed. 

The Goorkhas, on the other hand, as each 
Raja in the lulls succcsshely fell before them, 
oxterminatotl the family ; and, becoming heir to 
nil its possessions, took «p likewise the old Raja’s 
claims and contests uilli his neighbours. This 
brought them into contact nftb our Zemhdars, 
who were, of course, unable to maintain thein- 
scUes against such an enemy, and generally 
therefore had to resign the olijcct m dispute ; fpr. 
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unless when the encroachment was gross and 
easy of proof, it wm \ain to hope to interest the 
British government in their fav'our. Tliat go- 
vernment vv as, m the first place, no loser hj the 
usurpation, foi the public levenue was fifllj se- 
cured by the perpetual settlement, and by the 
increased value of the entire estate agamst any 
loss from a paitial agression Moreover, it was, 
on principle, distiustful of the pretensions of its 
own subjects, which were generally exaggerated ; 
while it regarded the Goorkha nation as a well- 
disposed neighbour, whom it was desirable to con- 
ciliate; Jience an injured Raja of the plains would 
seldom^ succeed in procuring any powerful sup- 
portjjo^hls^cause, ’unless, as above observed, the 
case w ere vei^ flagrant, when tlie Goorl^hns woidd 
on lemonstrance make reparation. 

It w^ be proper to illustrate this view by an 
appeal to facts ; and the disputes on the Sanm 
frontier, one of the main causes of the war, aflbid 
a case strongly in point. 

The Raja of Churapanin, who resides at Betia, 
w as perpetually at war with the Raja of Miikw an- 
poor vvitlun the hills, for diflerent portions of the 
Turaee ; and amongst other sources of dispute, 
each of them had pretensions to sov ereignt)' ov er 
part of a Perguna called Sumioun, the same in 
which the nuns before alluded to are situated 
^Ve shall endeavour to explain the circumstances 
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oF tliis dispute with some minuteness, at the risk 
of appearing tedious. 

Tlie ^Mukwanpoor family granted Roteehut 
and Puchroutee, two tiippas (sub-di\'isions) of the 
abo\ePerguna, in JageertoUljdooUah Beg, a Moo- 
suUnan, u ho had influence enough with the I\Ioor- 
shedabad family to get there a confirmation of the 
tenure by the Nazim. The Betxa Raja, nho had 
claims on the tract, and was, there is reason to 
belie\ e/ then in possession, at first resisted ; but 
in the end, ga^ e likewise to Ubdoollah a sunud* 
for the same lands. Thus u as the Moosuhnan’s te- 
nure secured, to whichei er party the right belonged ; 
but as the Mukuanpoor grant was the oldest in 
date, and ^lad been acknowledged at JVIoorsheda- 
bad, tins '^Raja’s title to resume eventually ac- 
quired a kind of preference. In 1763, Prithee 
Nurajnm, having subdued the Mukwanpoor Raja, 
cliumed to be feodal superior oi er Ubdoollah ; and 
resolved, as soon as lie had seemed his conquest, 
to resume the Jageer. Accordingly, after a year 
or tv, 0 , he seized not only Ubdoollah’s lands, but 
tY*eTity-two viSiages tootc, which he cltdmed to be 
part of Roteehut, though not in the Jageerdar’s 
possession. 

Ubdoollah fled to the English authorities ; who 
took up his cause, and made liis injuries one pre- 
test for the declaration of war issued prior to the 

* Siiniul, a deed of gift 

r 
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advance of< Major Kinloch in 1767. This officer, 
having failed in penetrating into the liills, was 
desired to occupy the whole 7\u'ace, as a means of 
remunerating the British goverament for the ex- 
pense incurred. UbdooUah tlien claimed his Jageer, 
and Roteehut and Puchroutee were in conse- 
quence given up to him. When peace was re- 
stored with tile Nipdlese, they sent an agent named 
Deenanath to claim the territory given up to 
UbdoollaliBegaspartofMukwanpoor. | This was 
opposed by the Betia Raja, and a long investiga- 
tion ensued ; when, upon the strength of the first 
deed of grant to UbdooUah, which was on copper, 
and of date faUing in J743, Mr. Hostings finally 
decide^, iUjl7^81, that Roteehut; innd[Puc)iroutee 
belonged to Mukwanpoor, and were not parcel of 
Betia or Cliumpamn. While this, contest was 
undetermined, the Gomkhas courted UbdooUah, 
and promised to hiaintain him, for without his help 
their title could ^not have been established. After 
it was decided, liowever, they resumed his Jageer, 
and occupied it for themselves. ,Tlio twenty-two 
villages seized, on the first invasion of the Goorkhas, 
on pretence of theirbelonging to Roteehut, had never 
been given up either to Ubdoollali, or to theNipa- 
lese ; and no demand Was Over made for them. On 
the contrary, ftnin the time of Major lUnloch’s 
occupation, in Januaiy 1768, the i-evcmie of them 
u as uniformly collected as parcel of the Tujipa of 
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Nunnor, or Noor; belonging equally with Roteehut 
to the Perguna of Sumroun, but falling in that por- 
tion of it which was annexed to Chumpamn. At 
the perpetual settlement concluded by the British 
government in 1790, Nunnor formed part of the 
lands for whicli the Raja of Betia engaged : and 
thus the matter stood on this frontier till 1810: 
the twenty-two villages continuing all the uhile 
in this Raja’s possession. 

From the abo\ e statement it will be seen that 
Roteehut, which appears to have originally be- 
longed 'to the Raja of the plains, was finMly dis- 
membered from his territoiy, and annexed to the 
hillsj by the effect of the intrigue of the hill Raja 
wnthUbdoollah Beg. It was cnen 'more common, 
howerer, for a hill Raja to become' posses^d 'of' an 
estate by usurpation, and then to have hb title 
acknowledged by being permitted to engage for 
the revenue. The offer of an advance in the 
yearly rate, or a present pa^anent in cash, uas 
always sufficient to effect such an arrangement 
with a temporar)' Amil : and after once procuring 
possession, Arith an acknowledged title, all Future 
payments were of course dependent on ciraira- 
stoncos, 'nnd the interest of the moment. 

Of the confusion inddent to this conduct in 
natiie Amils, more than one instance was brought 
to light upon our occupying the territory ceded by 
the Niiwab Virorr in IPOl The most notable 
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was that of the Raj'i of the iiidependent hill tei- 
ntorj of Palpa, who had contnved to possesa It- 
self of BooUvnil, lying for the most part in the 
plains, for the revenue of which he accounted to 
the Nuwnb Vizeer’s gov emment In Uke manner 
the Goorkhas themselves had usurped Sheeoraj on 
the same frontier » and they further held^tvvo 
Talooks, called Tilpoor and Bunaeekpoor, by the 
same sufferance , professing to^bc accountable^ foi 
the revenue, though they paid or not, according 
to circumstances ^ . . 



On our first occupying Gounikpoor, the Raja of 
I^alpt^^ fajnilv had been recently driv^cn out of 
fmtliei jhills,,andj obliged to take r^efu^ean Boot- 
vvul, jVvluch IS situated in the mouth of thefii’^t 
pass , At the settlement of the district m l§01-2, 
the Rajas maungcr cngagctl to us, as^he had 
heretofore done to the Oudh govermnbnt, for the 
lands of Bootvi ul, at a pima, or annual assessment, 
of 32,000 rupees The Raja himself was then at 
Kntmandoo, negotiating aliout lus tcnitorv in the 
hills He came, however, to the plains shoitly 
after, and confirmed the engagement with the 
British Collector, which liadbcen entered liito by 
lus iiinnagtr 

Thi Goorkhas sub«iqucntly induct d him to rc- 
tuni to Kntmandoo, where he wns tmmnitlctl to 
pnsou and m the end put to dcntli The family 
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upon this, fe^nug the Lontmucd enimt) of tlie 
Goorklns if they le ided on the frontiei, tobtnincd 
permission to give up Bootvviil to the Coinjnnv s 
Ivlias, or spcciil inimgement, and took up thlir 
residence at the slition of Gourukpoor, upon a 
pension being assigned to them in lieu of their 
profit from the management of the estate 

The Goorkhas m 1804, on the ground bf having 
subdued the Palpa Baja, daimcd Bootvviil as part 
oFlns teintorj Thej immediatclj , tlicrefore, be- 
gan sending people to collect the rents, instead of 
allowing them to be jeceived b) the company s 
manager 'Bj November 1805, ihej had esta- 
blished their influence over tvvo-thirds of tlic Per 
guna, luii the ciraunstance Inving been brought 
to l^ir|G Barlow s notice, vihen^hc vwis'^t lAllaha- 
bad in Ihat >iar, he addressed a lelW to* llie 
court at Katuiandoo, calling upon them to eva- 
cuate Bootviul, and giving them to understand 
that the company’s right to tlie sovercignt) of 
Shccoraj also w as undoubted, — the Talnok being 
included b) name amongst the Oudh cession^, and 
ibc Goorkhas Jnving no title but that of usuipa 
tion Since, however, the date of the 'seizure of 
tins jilacc w as anterior to our possession of Gou- 
nikpoor. Sir Gtjoige professed a walhngness to 
give up Ins claim to Shccoraj, on the condihon of 
the in'tnnt evacuation of Bootwul Tlie Giork 
has answered this hv an ofler to firm Bootvnil as 
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a Zcniindaree,! on the terms agreed to .by the 
Baja and his manager at tlie fiist settlement t 
this, however, was refused, and instant evacuation 
ordered. But Sir G. Bnilow, having shortly after- 
wards gone as govemoi to Madras, and Lord 
Minto’s attention being occupied withi other 
things, the matter remained for some years with- 
out further notice ; and, in the mean time, the 
Goorkhas occupied the whole of Bootwul. 

Emholdened by the indiflerence thus , mani- 
fested, in 1810-11, they crossed the small river 
that forms the boundary of Bootwul, and began 
to occupy some villages of the adjoining Perguna 
of Palee. They also advanced fiom Sheeoraj, till 
at las^ their encroachments in this quarter again 
attra^ted^the attention of govemtnent ; and in the 
beginning of 1812, after lemonstrating against 
the aggressions, Lord JVIinto repeated Su G. Bar- 
low’s offer, to resign his right to Sheeoraj, on con- 
dition of the immediate evaaialion of Bootwul 
and all subsequent occupations. Bheem Sein’s 
father, Umur Singh, who was now the Goorkha 
governor of Palpa, ansivered the pioposition on 
this occasion by asserting a distinct right to all 
he had taken, and even to more. Tliis circum- 
stance, combined with what occurred simulta- 
neously on the Sanin frontier, induced the Bri- 
tish ‘government to nominate a Commissioner, and 
to invite the Gooikhas to <5end others to meet 
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liim, in older to settle finally' the boundaiy line 
of the respective territories. Considering that 
the peremptor)' demand made by Sir 6. Barlow 
in 1805 for the evacuation of Bootwiil, had been 
answered by an offer to farm it, winch W’^as a dis- 
tinct admission of our right, the nomination of 
a Commission to investigate the matter now, be- 
fore enforcing the evacuation, was an act of most 
exemplary and undeserved moderation. 

"Wliat had passed, however, on the Sarun fron- 
tier remains to be told. Tlie lands forming the 
.Togeer of Ubdoollab remained, as lesigned by Mr 
Hastings, in the hands of the Nipftlese, without 
aggiession on the Betia territory, till 'the end of 
1810, as lias been before-mentioned. 
one Lucbuiigcer, the GoorKha Sooba (^oVelitor) 
of Hoteehut, crossed the frontier with a party 
of armed men ; and having seized and stock- 
aded Kewya, one of the twenty-two* villages oc- 
cupied in Prithee Nurayun’s time, began plun- 

• As Uiesc twenty two villages are continually recurring, 
It may be useful to give tbeir nomes, and to state that they 
alllic to the South of the ruins of Sumroun * — 1 Bijbunce, 
2. Atmoba; 3 Gora Subun , 4. Sree Nugur, a Tola; 
5. Kcwja, or Bymjputec, 6 Foomyhm, 7 Korya; S. Su- 
munpoor, 3. Busuntpoor, 10. Bejaee, 11. Bhulooa t IS. 
Kudutnooa, 13. BimkiUwa, 14 Nemja, 73.. Piiktireea, 
1C Kiirwa, 17 Ambooa, a Tola , 18. Jujhoora, 19 Go- 
gauB. 20 Sinircc, 2J Kliiijuarcc , 22 Chynpoor, a Tola 
ofKurua, No 16 
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deiing>hild’ni^ikingicbllbtti6ns in Cighti<^thers of 
them, '^statingf that Uhey l)elongedi to Roteehiit 
The Raja* of BeliaV ]ieoplc' resisted this 'aggtes- 
sion, and an affray followed,' in which Liichhn- 
geer was killed Tins occiCn’ed on the 19 th of 
June, 1811. Tlie British govemment, on* first 
hearing of the circumstance, directed the Assistant 
to the Magistrate of’Sarun to pioc6ed to ’the 
fronlierl in ordei to' incline into 'the '-particiilars 
of the -'affray; but, befoie he arrhed tli^re, a 
reinforcement had been sent down from Katman- 
doo, which immediately seized on ^the 't^hdle’^of 
the -twenty-two ' villages ‘ Mr -Young's^ prodecJl- 
ings'^ere, therefore, confined t6 the^ nSct^lain- 
ment "^f >{lur fact,’ and 'of> thb drduiAstantfeS^ of 
Liichiing^er’s death; lioth'tvhich^hdngfeltabhBlied, 
he suhniitted his report, and returned to Sanni 
In this stage, the case w as referred for thd Jin\ es- 
tigation J Of hhe Commissioner, ‘W'hom it » had al- 
ready been fi*esOlved to send to Gounikpoor, and 
the instructions as toithe fiirllidr nleaSifres to be 
adopt^d’w ere addressed to him if hri{ / 

Major'^Pans Bradshaw, first Assistant J to the 
Resident at Lnkhnon, w'as the pei’sOn nominated 
by Lord Minto to settle these frontier disjuxtes t 
and irf 'the season 1812>l3he met the'Gooikha 
ComrAisliOners in the Gounilvpoor part of ‘ tlie 
Turaee,’ and proceeded first to investigate the 
title thej preferred to Bootwul and Sliceonj 
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The hinquii^y j 3 vaS ^tended-) to ( ihoth , estates, i in 
consequence o ofb sthe? court, int.rKatmandoo ^not 
having dosed Tvith- either of^oiir offers to resign 
the latter.conditionally, « . ' t ‘ 

The' result of the investigation established the 
facts above related, in regard to Boot^vul, beyond ' 
the possibility of doubt. Sheeoraj was proved ito 
have been seized by the Goorkhas sixteen years be- 
fore the cession of Gounikpoor to us ; and great 
importance ijwas attached by them to some per-'' 
wanas,]jOij .mitten orders, addressed ,by British 
commanders t to ,the Goorkha ‘Sooba, at , the time 
of VizeerjUlee’s flight from Bunarus,to jthe^Tu- 
race, after, the •murder of Mr. jCherry, injl798. 
Tliey. argued I that the demand then made .of aid 
for thatij, delinquent’s ('apprehen.sionb implledjflan 
acknowledgment of right to the teiTitoiynuithin 
■whichuthe exertion was called foi'.it The. docu- 
ments iwere certainly evidence ito tlie , power and 
possession of<the Goorklms ; •two 1 points, which 
were not denied ; but for ten of the sixteen ; years 
they had held Sheeoraj, the revenue ,had been 
accounted for to the*A7niIs of the .Nuwab Vizeers 
government, ivhile the origin of tlie Goorkha 
title was clearly traced to open usurpation, t 

Tlie investigation having been brought to 
this issue, iNlajor Bradshaw was instnictcd to 
demand the evaaiation both of Bootwul and 
Sheeoraj. The Gooikha Commissioncis declared 
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tliemselves not satisfied, and begged to refer the 
matter to Katmandoo Tlie Major accordingly sub- 
mitted his proceedingsfor the order’s of his govern- 
ment, while he himselfwenton to the Saiarn frontier. 

Here it was in Iris instructions thathe should insist 
on the restitution of the twenty-twoVillages occu- 
piedinl811,asaprchminaiy to any investigation of 
the claim set up by the Gooi khas After much eva- 
*‘ion, he procured this; but u hen he proposed opening 
the inquiry, the NipAlese Commissioners, affecting 
to have taken some personal offence against the 
Major, refused to have more discussion with him, 
and suddenly returned to Katmandoo, leaving him 
alone on the frontier, i i i i 

This occurred in March 1814, 'and was evi- 
dently airesult of thd determination formed by the 
Goorkha government upon the Gounikpoor' cases, 
wliich had previously been brought to issue. 

Lord Minto, being perfectly satisfied with the 
proceedings forwarded by Major Bradshaw, ad- 
dressed alettertothe Raja, in June, U 813, de- 
manding the immediate evacuation ^both ofBoot- 
wul and Sheeoiaj. TJie answer to this did not 
arrive till December : it was replete ivith fulsome 
professions of respect' and attachment ; but de- 
clared the right of the Goorkhas to both Bootuul 
and Shceoraj to have been clearly establislicd by 
the i-esult of the imestigation. No reasons ucrc 
assigned, and ns far as concerned Bootu ul at least, 
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the assertion seemed to be i in the face of all tlie 
evidence. Lord Hastings, who had in the interval 
assumed charge of the government, as soon as he 
had examined the voluminous proceedings and 
papers, , and made ► lumself master of the case, 
addressed to the Baja of Nipdl a peremptory 
requisition to evacuate the two districts ; and he 
sent the letter through the Magistrate of Gouruk- 
poor, giving that officer authority to order the 
advance! of a body of troops to occupy the con- 
tested lands, in case the Raja’s order for their eva- 
cuation (should not arrive within twenty-five dajs 
flora the date of his forwarding the letter. The 
Goorkha govemraent was further informed that the 
Magistrate had these orders. / < i - 1 1 5 

It was the receipt of this, letterrihat >hadpto- 
duced the sensation at Katnmndoo, which occa- 
sioned the sudden recall of the Commissioners from 
Sarun, and ended in the resolution to abide tlie 
issue of war. In Apiil 1814, a council w'as held, 
at which the Goorkha Commissioners from the 
fiontier, and two and twenty others of the prin- 
cipal people of the court, were present, and the 
question of war or peace was fairly debated, in a 
sitting which lasted from nine o’clock in tlie morn- 
ing till eight at night. 

Tlwve were some iw the cowneit who hod appre- 
hensions of the result, but an overweaning con- 
fidence m their own power and resources, and the 
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opinion of theh entire invulnerability in the bills 
pi'evailed.* The advocate^ of war^ indeed,^a:^ied 
that by.reraaining in their native fastnesses, and 
issuing thence on predatory excursions into the 
plains, a state of war could be made even more 
profitable and advantageous, than peace would 
be with the loss of the power of encioaching wdth 
impunity. , 

I The Goorkhas, as before stated, came to this 
resolution in April ; they gave, however, nomU- 
mation of their hostile intentions, and answeied 
the Goveruoi-GenciaVs letter on ^ the subject of 
Bootwul and Sheeoraj, by mere common-place as- 
surances of respect,^ and of a desire ^tokeep^ on 
n^good unda standing with the 
alljraention.oC the^sp^fic subject in discussion. 

In the mean tune, Sii Rogei Martin, tlie Gou- 
nikpoor Magistrate, receiving no oiders ,fjom 
Katmandoo for the cvaciution of the disputed 
districts, addressed the commanding officer at the 
station; and on the expiration of the penod, 
three companies marched to occupy the^^Iands. 
The Goorkha officers letired before them, without 
making the slightest opposition. For nearly a 
month, too, that the troops icinaincd , in, the 
Turacc,|they attempted nothing ; but sufiered tlic 

‘Vutt in ihe Appendix a ennous report of ilie opinions of 
some of tlic cinefs, is forwarded to tiic Pulpa governor, with 
instructions to prepare tnr war. ' Itji / 
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magisirite to e^tabhsh tliree’ police Tlnnas in 
Bootwul, at' Cliitwa, Bisourea, andSouiah, and 
one ^Mlh two subordinate outposts at SheeoraJ, 
without' even making a remonstrance against the 
mannei of occupation The above arrangement 
uas made merely with a view to the ordmary ad- 
ministiation of the districts, upon the retirement 
of the tioops, and avhoU> without anticipation of 
attack or hostihty of anj kind on the part of the 
Goorkhas ^ 

Earl) on the morning of the 29th Ma}/ 1814, 
befoio' lUe leguUr troops had reached Gounik- 
poor on their letum, the three thanas*of Boohnil 
were surrounded simultaneoml),^and the people 
attacked w ithout waming At the tin ha Nations 
eigh'ieen men were killed a'ndlfoui^iVbnnd'(5H;^the 
daroga, or chief officer of thethana of Clutwa, was 
murdered in cold blood, aflei he had suiTendered, 
and in the picscnce of Munraj, the late Goorkha 
governor of Bootwul, who was the leadei of this 
enterprise As the season was too far advanced 
for our troops to like tlie field, the magistrate 
ordered lus thanas in Sheeoraj to coilcenti'lte and 
retire on Bansee, tlmsrehnqiushingfortlie present 
all he had occupied One of the outposts w as, how - 
evcr,surpiisedat Rouralion the 3d of June, when 
four men more were killed and two wounded b) 
the Nip dose 

hostilities were thus commencing in 
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Goumkpoor, the disputes on the Sarun frontier 
were fast coming to the same issue. The Marquess 
of Hastings, on first hearing of the conduct of the 
Nipalese Commissioners, ordered the perinanent 
annexation to the British territories of the twenty- 
two villages, 'and the other disputed tracts bf that 
frontier ; and he sent a force of a few companies, 
wliich remained in the Turaec during'the' rains, to 
secure this quarter. The formal declaration of 
wav was purposely delayed till tlie close of the 
rains, in order to allow time for persons engaged 
in trade with Nipdl to withdraw theii* capital, 
as well as to give the NipAlese the opportunity 
of disavowing the act of Munraj, and punishing 
the perpetrators, if' so inclined. ' They' shfchved no 
disposition to do so; but, on the contratjv made the 
most active military preparations along the rvholc 
extent of their frontier. Tlie declaration of war 
was accordingly at length issued by his Lordship 
fiom Lukhnou, on the 1st November, 1814. 

The agressions on tliC Sarun and Goumkpoor 
frontiers are tlie only ones tliat have been iclatcd 
at length, and were doubtless the most important ; 
h\it there were innumerable others equally tinwar- 
ranted, along the uhole Turaee Tlie mngistmte 
ofTirhoot I’cported, that between 1787 and 1818 
upwardsof two hundred villages had been seized on 
one or other unjustifiable pretext On tlie Pnmcnli 
fionlier, the Goorkha governor of IMoning had, 
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in 1 808, seized the whole Zemindaree of Blieem- 
nugur ; hut this case being particularly flagrant, 
was tahen up immediately, and in June 1809, a 
detachment under an officer uas sent to the 
frontier, when the Nipalese, jdelding to the threat 
of an immediate appeal to the snoid, evacuated 
the lands in the course of 1810 Towards Rohil- 
klhuid the Goorkhas had seized 6ve of eight 
Talooks, composing the Peiguna of Kliyi-eegurli : 
threei of which were taken before and two after 
the cession to us in 180J. They also advanced a 
claim, to Kasheepoov, and otlier lands of Morada- 
bad ; , hut a ere deterred from seizing them In 
the iSeikli countr)% beyond the Jiunna, Umur 
Singh, wtht Goorkha commander, i was engaged in 
hostilities with Sunsar-CliUTid,'of Kankra, and with 
other liill Rajas, who held likewise lands in the 
plains; to which, as each successively fell before 
him, he advanced a claim In 1813 he came 
down and seized some vTllages on tius plea ; but 
on receiving a vigorous remonstrance from Major- 
General, then Colonel, Ochterlony, who command- 
ed at Loodheeana, he retired. It appeared, indeed, 
that both hi** situation and general view s of policy 
* made lum averse to pnshmg things to extremity 
wdth the Bntish; and he early expressed a decided 
opinion against the roeas.ures adopted in Bootwul 
and Sheeomj, which he declared to have ongina- 
ted in the selfidi vnew s of persons, w ho scrupled 
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not to involve the nation in war to gratify their 
personal avarice,^ Tlie insinuation was levelled 
at Bheem Sein, whose father had made the usur- 
pation, and whose family derived most of the 
advantages. The revenue of the usuiped lands, it 
ss to be observed, conld not have been less than a 
lack of rupees ayear to the Goorkhas, taken altoge- 
ther, in the manner they collected it : the retention 
of tills income was therefore an object of no small 
importance to the ambitious views of Bheem Sein, 
and to the preservation of the influence he had 
contrived to establish for his family. 

• Vide Umuf SingVe opinion in reply lo the question sub- 
mitted by the Raja, Appendix A.; also his mlerceptcd 
letter, B. 
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in iprosecution , of this intention, he emb^ked at 
Calcutta in y June 1814, and reached Cawnpoor 
(Kaujhpoor) by the<end,of September, after a 
te^qus navigation nup the (Ganges. (The (discus- 
sion, -with the Nipalese had .been brought ito issue 
by^the murder of the police-officers in Goun^poor, 
a short time before his Lordship left the presidency. 
The interval of<the journey, therefore, wasjera- 
ployed in preparation for the vigorous iprosecution 
of the -war in^the hills, and in ^defensive arrange- 
ments against the ^probability of another violation 
of ourrfrontier by the ,Pmdarees.i TheJeaders of 
those jassociations might, it was thought, be^tempt- 
ed tOjijSeize fthC) opportunity to, annoy j us that 
would be afforded by the employment oft our 
troops^ in ^the opposite direction , The ;iature, 
hoyrever,jof the defensive arrangements resolved 
•uponywill be explained hereafter. First, we shaU 
relate tlie occurrences of the campaign in, the hills, . 
andjit^wUl be convenient to pursue them without 
interruption from their commencement in October 
1814,[tothe close of the campaign in April of the 
foUowing year, i, i , , . , 

( jTlie frontier which was to he the scene ofi war 
stretched a distance of, about six hundred miles ; 
ahd the enemy had ,the command of all tlie passes 
of the forest, as well as the hills. Tins, and the 
general suspiciousness of the Goorklia character, 
rendered it extremely difficult for Lord Hastings to 
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collect intelligence for the arrangement of his plan 
of operations. He, neverthdess, resolved to act of- 
fenavely against the enemy along the whole line of 
frontier, from the Sntlej to the Koosee ; and the 
.following was the aUotment idtimately made of 
this space to the sm’eral divisions that were 
brought into the field. 

It was assigned to Colonel Ochterlony,* who 
commanded the post established at Loodheeana in 
1808-9, to operate in the hilly country lying- near 
the Sntig, The force under this officer's command 
was exclusively native infanti^' and artillerj*, and 
amounted to about six thousand men , it had a 
train of two IS-ppunders, ten C-ponnders, and four 
mortars and howitzers. ' 

From Jleeruth in the Dooab, Major-general 
Gillespie, whose conduct at Vellore and in Java' 
had ^ven his name a h%h celebrity, n as to pro-' ' 
ceed first' agmnst the Debra Doon (a rich valley 
stretching between the Ganges and Jumna, within 
the first range of hills), and as soon aS this should 
be reduced, which it "was expected n ould not' be 
an operation of much time or difficulty, the force 
was to divide; and while a detachment attacked 
Gurhwal and Sirinugur, under the snowy range, 
the main body -was to proceed against Nahn,^ to 

' • This ofRcer’a commisstoa of Major-general arrived aooa 

afler the opening of the campaign ; tve shall therefore hence- 
forth designate him as of chat rank. 

G 2 
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the u'tst of tlic Jiimno, in nid ofitlie operations’ 
of ‘Mfijoi'-gcneml Oclitcriony ngniiist l/inur Singh. 
General Gillespie’s force originally consisted of 
his Majesty’s 53(1, \\htc)i, nith nrtillcrj' ^and 'a 
few 'dismounted dragoons, made up about ‘onc* 
thousand Europeans, 'and two' thousand jfive 
hundred native infantry. This division, and that 
under General Ocldcrlon}*, were, ordered foftake 
the* field towahls the end' of ‘Octobci'; -the 
unhealthy season ' of the rains being generally 
o\cr 'to the nortlMVcst by 'the l^egimling or 
middle of this month. Kumaon, and Almorn, its 
capital, wera to be attacked from RbhilkHund; 
but, according to the original' plan, this movement 
tVaS io'ToUow'thb ocCiipalion of Gmhwmllto the 
north of the pro\ince;''and the operations under- 
taken here in December and January' w'erc an after- 
thought, suggested by the peculiar circumstances 
that attended the commencement of the w ar. [ ? 

'From Bunarus and Gourukpoor a force iW'ns 
collected, and placed under the command of Major- 
general John Sullivan Wood, and his instnictions 
were to;penetrate byDootwuI into Palpa.?- Tins 
division consisted of liis Majesty’s I7th foot,’nine 
hundred and fifty strong, and about three thou- 
saIldnati^ e infantry’ ; it had a train of fee\ en G and 
*i.-poun'6ers, and ^our mortars and ’nowVtzers. 

15th of November was fixed upon as the day' on 

which this forcew as to take the field at Gounikpoor. 
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Fiirtlicr castjfi-om Patna and Moorshedabad, 
another force of a strength of near eight Ihonsand 
men, including his Majcst 3 *s 24th fool, nine hun- 
dred and seven strong, nns collected for the main 
nttacki which was intendetl to he made direct 
upon the capital of Katinandoo by the passes 
between the Gunduk and Bagmnttec. Major-ge- 
neral Marley n as intrusted with the command of 
this army, And there was a train attached to 
itiof four I8-pounders, eight 6 and 3-potindcrs, 
nnd fourteen mortars and honitrcrs Tlic Ganges 
was to he crossed bj the troops from Patna, on 
the 15th of November; and a further brigade 
Avna formed, from troops ot moi c distant stations, 
to follow the army and secure its depots nnd roar, 
as it Advanced intodhe lulls » ib. 

Beyond the Kooscc costwai^, Major Latter was 
furnished wnth two thousand 'men, including his 
district battalion, for the defence i of the Poomea 
frontier < This officer w as desired to open, a com- 
munication -with the petty) Baja ofiSdAim, Sand 
to give him every' assistance and encoUrOgement 
to expel the Goorkhas from the eastern hills, 
sliort of an actual advance of troops for the pur- 
pose The Raja’s minister had invited fthfe com- 
mon enemy, who thus had acquired a footmg at 
Nagree and in the pass of Nagurk6t;)hnt>liltle 
advance had yet been ;nade by ■ the Nipalese in 
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the subjugation of the country, and the struggle 
uith the Raja’s adherents was still actively going 
on when the declarntion of war issued. Sikhim 
is tributary to Lassa and the Chinese : tlie fron- 
tier towards the plains is small, l)cing bounded by 
the Tecsta to the cast, and by the Michee to the 
west ; but the territor)' extends northward to the 
snouy range, and was found to ofTord a more 
ready communication with Lassa and China than 
that through Bootan, by which route Messrs. 
Bogle and Turner penetrated in Mr. Hastings* 
time. 

Such u ere the dispositions made for the canl« 
paign. Major-general Gillespie ^vas the first to 
penetrate the enemy’s frontier. On the 22nd of 
October ho seized the Kcrce pass leading into the 
Boon, and thence proceeded to Dehra, the princi- 
pal town in the valley, mthout meeting any oppo- 
sition. The whole of the hill country,’ west of the 
Ganges, was still under Umur Singh ; who had 
allotted a force of about six liundred men under 
the command of Captain * Buibhudur Singh, 

* The use of English terms for their grades of command 
was general in the Goorkha army, hut the powers of the dif- 
ferent ranks did not correspond with those of our system. 
The title of General was assumed by Bheem Sem, as Com- 
mander-in-chief, and enjoyed by himself alone; of Colonels, 
there were three or four only; all principal officers of the 
court, commanding more than one battalion. The title of 
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for the defence of the Doon. ’About fi\c miles 
from Dehra uas a hill fne or ‘?ix hundred feet 
high, surmounted uith n foil of no great sire or 
strength, called Nnlnpancc. Here Bulhhudiu* rc- 
soU cd to make his stand : and employed himself 
in strengthening and adding to the works, which 
weie Still in an nnrinislicd state, uhen General 
Gillespie appcaml in the neighbourhood. 

Misled, in some degree, by his information as 
to the strength of the place, which had been col- 
lected before Bulbliudm had put ill} hand his re- 
cent additions, the Major-general first sent on 
Colonel r^Iawbey, \ntli a clctacbment, to c\pcl the 
garrison, intending to march immediately ,with 
his mamjbody on Nairn. » Colonel Manbeyj Jiow- 
e>er, seeing the nature of the work?, nasi deteiTcd 
from attempting any thing, and solicited fresh 
instructions Upon this, the General liimself ad- 
\anccd with his whole army; and, after a rapid 
reconnoissance, resoh ed on canning NalapaneG by 
assault, On tlie 30tli of October he seized, with 
a part uf his foice, one end of the table-land, or 
rather ndge, which, being more than half a mile 

Alajor was held by the adjutant of n battalion of independent 
company , and Captain was the ne-^t gr^de to colonel, im- 
plying the command of a corps LuAvm, or Lieutenant, was 
the style of the ofHcers conainandmg companies under the 
Captain , and then followed tlie subaltern ranks of Soobadar, 
Jemadar, ond Havildar, without any Chsigns 
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in Icngtli; ivns not j occupied r b} tin. Jbrt 
Here be formceVa bnsty batteiyfat six luindrcd 
yni-ds foi his light guns» intending to tiy the 
assault next dnj ^ In the course of the night he 
disposed his division in four paities, which, upon 
a’*gl\cn signal, vvcixi to move simultaneously from 
the battery and surrounding vallcjs, uith ladders, 
to escalade the nails Unfortunately^ the sigml 
to be given was the firing of guns in a particular 
hnauner from the batteiy , a method, of commum- 
cabon at all tnlics ojien to accident, and parbcii- 
laily uncertain in a Jugged coiintiy bke that in 
which Nalajiance was situated, where the columns 
vrere necessanly out of sight of the batterj , and 
ktrnic of thcm*^offaq'ofi', that the lepprt couldjjiot 
be liorfrd^ distinctl) jdlThe Major^cnoral, also gave 
the offieei^ commanding each column reason to 
expect thcUignal aftei ten o clock in the day, but 
having early in the morning fired for some time 
on the Walls, without producing so much effect /is 
he expected, the impetuosity of lus temper led 
* himitt)' give the ./signal an hour before the tune 
Hence it was only obeyed, when given, by of 
the four columns, those led by Colonel Caipenter, 
and Maj6r Ludlow , the former six hundred and ele- 
ven strong, and the latter, nine hundred and thirty- 
lime, officers included Captain Bidbhudtir had 
“made the best possible prepni ations for defence , 
besides manning the walls be opened the wickct 
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gate, Svliiclr jutted out so ns to enfilade n great 
part of the wall, then iMirring the entrance with 
cross beams, he planted n pm througli the cm- 
brasxjrc thus fonned, and loaded it with grape. 

The columns apjtroachcd sleailily . under a 
heaN"}' fire of inusquctry from the walls, but ipio- 
rant of this arrangement to take tliem in flank. 
Lieutenant Ellis led hU pioneers close under the 
wall, where they planted the ladders. He. was, 
however, killed immediately after, by the fire of 
the gun beforc mcntionetl; and the greater, part 
of the pioncoi*3, and of the head of the column, 
were swept dorni with him. * /• , i 

An attempt ivas then made to gain the wicket, ‘ 
hut without effect; whereupon the troops, , find- 
ing it imjiossiblc to enter the place, fell hack , to 
the shelter of some huts, at a little distance out- 
side the walls. The Wnjor^ncral had stayed this 
wdiUe in the batter)*; but iinmcdiotely he saw* the 
troops retire, he hastened fonvnrd w*ith three 
fresh companies of the 53d, determined to carry 
the fort or perish. General Gillespie attempted 
to lead the columns again to the ramparts ; but 
as the men saw no practicable means of siw- 
mounting the wall, he wJis not so readily followed 
as he wished. He pushed fonvard, liow’ever, 
wath about a hundred dismounted men of. the 
8th dragoons ; a r^^ment he had once com- 
manded, and w’hich was much attached to him. 
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These he led on to wdOiin a feU' ^nrds of, the 
^jcKct, \^he^e, ns he ^as wn\ing his hnfi close 
under the unll, he itns shot tlirough the heart, 
nnd fell dead. His nidecainp, J^Injoi O’Hnrn, was 
killed by his side; Captain B}crs, his brigade- 
major, ucs wounded ; nnd of the men of the 8tli 
dragoons, four ucrc killed, and fifty wounded. 
The fall of the General was the signal for retreat; 
and the total loss suircrcd on tliis f occasion was, 
besides tlic General, four officers, and twenty- 
scs en men killed, nnd fifteen officers > and rtwo 
bundled and thirteen men wounded *.1 i f ,1 r 
General Gillespie’s death the command to 
Colonel Mawbey of lus Majesty’s ( 63d, thej se- 
nior officer present h/His first actjwnsito reUrd 

t / ) JL , > ' 

* (M\d A<ljut O Hara, Gth Native Infantry , 

Lieut andAiSjut Gosling, Light Battalion , Ensign Tother- 
gill, 17tli Native Infantry, Ensign Ellis^ Pioneers 
■ Wounded ■ — Lieut -Col Westenra, slightly , Capt Brut- 
ton, severely , Lieut Heyman, slightly , >Lieut Taylor, se- 
verely { Comet Macdondld, Severely, 8th Light Dr&goohs — 
Lieut.^ Young and Lieut. Anstice, severely, his Majesty’s 
S3d — Ensign Davidson, slightly, 7th Native Infantry — 
Lieut Broughton, dangerously, 1 9th Native^ Infantry — 
Major Wilson, and hi^ut ' Thackera^ severely, Lieut 
MoK'teatli, blightly, 'Light* Battalion -^LiSut Elliott, ' Eio- 
neersj severely, Lieut Blane, Engineers,! slightly , 'Capt 
■Byers, Aidecsmp, severriy Mr William Eraser, of the 
Civil Service, the Political Agent mth this division, was also 
wounded on this occasion, by an arrow, m his throat 
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to Dehra, until n train of hea^'}• guns coulll arrive 
from Dchlcc, tlie nearest <lcp6t. Tliis occupied 
till the 24th of November; and on the 25th, Uic 
army recommenced operations. A hatterj* of 18- 
pounders was now constructed, within three hun- 
dred yards ; and by noon of tlie 27th of Novem- 
ber, a lai^ part of the Vail was Ijrought dorni. 
A sally was attempted from the fort, hut the 
enemy were driven hack by grape from the hat- 
ter)* ; and the broach appearing to he ptucUcahlo, 
an assault was ordered the same day. Oh 'aji- 
proaching the hreacli, some few of the grenadiere 
of the’ 53d mounted it ; but, bemg imjncdiatdy 
shot from ndthin, the rest of the troops hung 
back, and remained at a short distance, in pbrfect 
self-possession, firing at the garrison; but exposed, 
in return, to'the showers of grape, musquetr)*, ar- 
rows, and even stones, which the enemy poured 
incessantly from heliind their, defences. The Bri- 
tish officers exerted every effort to 'induce a se- 
cond attempt to mount the breacli, but without 
effect.' Lieutenant Harrington of the 53d hd- 
vanced personally, to prove to the men how easily 
it was to be ascended ; but, being unsupported, 
he fell a victim to his zeal and gallantry. .The 
British commander, seeing from the battery 
what was passing, thought it would he Of good 
effect to send up one of his light giuis, which^ 
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b6lhg'fii’ed''intO' tlie’breafchy might/’ lie'^Sotfceived, 
dlelirMt' of- the enfeniy’,''and^'alJoW''th^e’ir/en'''t6 
m6uht’^iri'^the ’^rrioke/ ‘Lieutenant- -Lti^iford/ 'of 
th{f' horse-arlilleiy,” 'undertook' 'this ' perilous '^ sct- 
vice ; ‘but^he h'ad^iid 'sooner 'earned 'up'lii^^gun,' 
arid' executed ’ what "was proposed,' than' he Ve- 
ceived a mortal wound.' 'The minds' of the' Sol- 
diers were impressed with' so superstitiou^' a-’cori- 
victidri of the impracticability of the'brea'dhVtb'at 
they iVould not advarice,‘'everi ’with’ the- adv^hnt’rigc 
of "’{he’ smoke of'iHe guri^ The'^rfelreal -wasi 
therefore, at laSt' sourided;''after 'two"1iduVk‘''h'dd 
b‘(^eri'spent‘by the -assailanis’in 'the ex'pbfeed situa- 
tidii hliore’ described; ‘at ari 'immerise satrifide’^df 
vlili^able ‘lives.'' Fotif-'dfficersl' Criptairi" Cafn^bell, 
and ‘liieuteflanW‘rian‘iri^on,‘‘'Ki3‘^Ma- 
jesly’s'53d, Cuririinghain; 13th ’N.' I.,’and Lux- 
ford/ hdrse-artilleiyV 'were "killed,' 'with ^fifteen 
Eilfopdans and ^eighteen’ Natives ■ while' seven 
officers*; two 'hundred and' fifteen Europeans; and 
two’ "hundred '“arid ''twenty-orie "'Natives, *' ■w'ei'e 
'wounded brt this 'occasion. ' Thus,^ including ‘the 
loss'i-ncrined in the'fiTst attack, ‘tins 'petty fortress 
hak Klre'ady cost' us 'considerably more 'than' tlie . 
dh'tire number of its* ’^rriSori. •• -i ) if"''!"' 

n-Ii^ iij. II i . . . 1. jr • 

"• 'Miijo# IngTeby, ' Captain Stine, Lieutenants " Jlorscly, 
GreenfiamV Brodie.jnnd’ Ensign. Aufrere,'nf IiiSt Majesty’s 
■^Sd};andiCaptain Blatc of the IStli Native Infantry. , , i 
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l,It,\vas,no^v dctermmcd tq shell thciplnccjiiii the 
hope that from the want ofj)oinb-prooft>. or other 
piotectionjfrom thh arm, it might l>e made unte- 
nable. f The efforts of. the. besiegers .were, also 
directed against the water, which there'was reason 
to believe was igot from witl\out the walls. After 
three days the wisdom of this plan was shown by 
the , evacuation of .the fort;, which was left by tlie 
remnant oT its garrison on the night of the 30th of 
Nosember. It is tnUy mortifying to reflect, tliat 
the. same plan, if adopted at thC| commencement, 
must have secured the fall of the place withfthe 
«ame facility ; and woxdd thus have, saved j to the 
nation all the blood that was spilt, besides the Joss 
of tu;o, months of^the fay^pumblc season, ^Md,Uie 
disrepute of two, disastrous, ,faU\UTs. * Bulbhu^nr 
carried off seventy survivors, all that j remained 
unhurt of his garrison of near six himdred. M'’ith 
these he secretly passed the line of posts established 
jound the fort, and joined a party of about tlirce 
hundred, uliich had been sent from Walm to rein- 
force the place. , Tlicy liad be^n seen for some, days 
ho\ ering about tlie neighbouring Jiills, but it had not 
been, thought necessaiy to send a detachment after 
them. Colonel Mawbey, disappointed that, the gar- 
rison should escape after all, resolved on an effort 
to surprise Bvdbhudur. He proposed the ’.enter- 
prise to Major Ludlow, who undertook it' until 
alacrity. Ha\ing marched the greater part of 
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the night of the 1st of December, the Major came 
by surprise upon the Goorkha bivouack ; it dis- 
persed so quickly that only the advance party were 
in sight of the enemy ; but a number were cut up, 
and the pursuit was bontinued for some distance. 
Captain Bucke, who commanded the advance, and 
Ensign Richmond, his adjutant, were wounded, 
with about fifteen of the Sepoys. 

Nalapanec, when occupied by Colonel Mawbey, 
was found in a shocking state, full of the mangled 
remains of men and women killed by the shot and 
shells of our batteries; a niunbcr of wounded 
were likewise lying about, and the stench was in- 
tolerable. Upwards of ninety bodies were collected 
and burnt ; and the wounded were sent to our hos- 
pitals; after which the fort was razed, nnd Colonel 
Man bey proceeded to execute the further 'opera- 
tions assigned to the division. 

Experience having shown the determined bra- 
very >vitli nhich we must expect to be opposed, 
Lord Hastings so far varied bis plan of operations 
as to forego the detachment of a part of this di\ i- 
sion to occupy GurhnaK He accordingly in- 
structed Colonel Mawlx^ to leave a few men in a 
strong position for the occupation of the Boon, nnd 
to carry lus undhided nrmy against Umur Singh’s 
son, Colonel Utinjoor Singh Tliapa, who was, uith 
nlxiut lao tiioxLsand tlircc Imndretl elite of the 
Goorkhn army, at Naim. It was further intcndeil 
to reinforce the di\iH|on conridemMy ; nnd Colonel 
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Mft^bcy was informed that the command had been 
conferred on ^Major-general MartindclL Tliis offi- 
cer V, as at a distance, and did not join till the 20tli 
offDcccmbu*. In the mean time Colonel Man bey 
had lediback the dinsion tlirough the Keree pass, 
leaving Colonel Carpenter posted at ICahscc, at the 
north-western extremity of the Doon. Tim station 
commanded the passes of the Jninna, on the main 
line of ^communication bclneen the western -and 
eastern portions of the Goorkha territory, , and 
thus uas well chosen for procuring intelligence. 
The letters to and from Umui Singh nnd^his offi- 
cers, ^Inch de\ eloped e\ cry secret motive of the 
Goorkha pohey, were chiefly intercepted at this 
point and after a short time, the (hsalfectaon, of 
the inhabitants, and want of isupplics, obliged] the 
Goorkhas to abandon Bnrat, an elevated i and 
strong position north-east of Kalsce ; vvliidi, being 
hkewise occupied by Colonel Carpenter, entirely 
cut off^ Unuw Singh’s cominimication with Ku- 
maon and JCatmandoo, except by the very difficult 
loutes close under the snowy range.. , , 

The divirion left the Boon on^the Sth of Decem- 
ber, and taking the route of the^plains, entered the 
valley below Nairn, ly the pass of Kolapanee, and 
encamped at Moganund on the 19th Nahn ,was 
only seven miles distant, and tliough upon a lull two 
thousand feet high, was not deemed by the, enemy 
to be of suffiaent strength for their mam stand 
Accordingly Runjoor Singh had leceived Umur 
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Sinqli’s orders to letire to a position nortli of tlic 
'to^vn, nnd to occupy the swrrounding height'? and 
the fort of Jjtiiuk, situated at a ■point nliere two 
spurs of mountainous jidges meet, and the peak at 
the intersection rises to a height of three thousand 
six hundicd feet abo\e the level of the plains of 
Hmdoostan 

Gcneial Martindell ha\m" ascertained the eva- 
cuation of Nairn, caused it to be oc(hipied by l\Iajor 
Xudlow on the 24th of Decemher ; and follow- 
ing with his whole force on the 25th, > planned an 
ofTcnsive movement against Jythuk, after a cur- 
sory examraatioivof the position as it towered to 
the skies, and «'»vprr>l T.pnV« to the 

view fiom Nairn. 

Two detachments \\ere formedTo^occupy (lifle- ^ 
jent arms of the ridges above described. Major 
Richards, of tlie 13th N. I. was intrusted wdth one 
of a strength of seven hundi ed and thirty-eight 
men,* which was to make adetonr, and establish it- 
self on a height to the north of Jythuk, subsequent- 
ly called Peacock-hiU Major Ludlow , of the 6th 

N. I was intrusted with the command of the other, * 
which was to ocaipy tlie southern and nearest arm 
to Naim: its strength was a thousand fighting 

• Major Ricliards — company oF liis Majesty’s 55(1 , 
three and alialf light companies of Native Infantry , the bat- 
talion companies of the lat Battalion, '13th Nati\e Infantry, 
and jo Pioneers 
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men.* Woxintain-guns, on elephants, were attach- 
tjd to each detachment, !mt the ground was too 
'nigged to ahou* of their keeping up on Uie inarch. 
Tlie roads, indeed, ucro incic mountain pathways, 
diflicult of ascent for a single person, vnthoiit arms, 
or accoutrements 5 and scarcely in any part ad- 
mitting a march of troojis otherwise than hy single 
files. 

hlajor Richards, having farthe^t to go, set off an 
hour earlier; but Major Ludlow, who movetl at 
midnight, came first upon the enemy. He fell in 
with Runjoor Singh’s outer picquet at tliree in the 
morning, at about a mile’s distance fiom the point 
to be occupied. Tlie party retired, and the 
hlajor’s odvance^ard .pushed up the lull in pur- 
suit, exposed to its irregular fire. At tlie top of 
the hill was the village and temple of Jumpta in 
ruins, where was a second post of the Kipalese» 
which similarly retired. 

Major Ludlow pushed on immediately Nvith the 
grenadier company of the 63d, in order to seize 
the point assigned to him ; and on reaching it called 
a halt, until the rest ofhis detachment should come 
up and enable him to secure himself. Tliere u as, 
how'ever, a stockade a little further on, and the 
grenadiers, mistaking for pusillanimity in tlie 

• Major Ludlow: grenadiercompanyof his M3jesty’i.53d, 
three and ahalf light compantes Natire Infantry, nine coifipa- 
nles of the 1st bat. 6th Natire InEintry, and fifty pioneers. 
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main bod) of nnli%c mfantr) stiU unformed, and 
standing confused!), in a state to afford no support 
Indeed, tlic Scpnlices, on seeing the Europeans 
giMng uay before tbecnem), ucre panic-stnick, 
and coxdd bo brought to no order b) the fen ofllccrs 
that remained u ith them Tlic retreat to Nairn 
after this uas a perfect (light, m ulncli uc suffered 
scverel) ; and so quickly did it pas®, that the de- 
tachment had returned to camp Ii) ten o’clock, in the 
da) 5 ha\ang lost thirt) -one Europeans and about 
one hundred and twent) natues killed and wound- 
ed Lieutenant Munt, I St N I was amongst the 
former, and there were three officers* in the latter 
return 

Major Richards liad a detour of sixteen miles to 
make before he co\ild reach the post assigned to 
him, to the north It w as eight in the morning, 
therefore, before he came to the foot of the ndge 
on which he was to establish himself Finding 
water, he halted till ten, to allow the men to refresh 
themselves after the march , then continuing his 
advance, he came on the enem)’s first picquet at 
about a mile from Jythuk, and, following as it 
reUred, took possession of all the ndge to Peacock- 
hill, witlun eight hundred jards of the fort TJje 
water of the position was three hundred) ards below 
in a hoUowtotheleli, which rendered oseparate post 

■ Lieutenant Scott 5th Lieutenant Ponnclly 27tli 
Lte itenant Sayer, Gth N I 

H 2 
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tlierc ncccssnr}’. The defensive nrmngcments w6rd 
complete by noon ; but the troops n ere astonished 
to hear nothing in the direction of Major Ludlow’s 
post ; where, indeed, every thing was over some 
time before !Major Richards amved nt his ground. 

^Vliile the troops w'crc speculating on tliis sul>- 
jeet, Runjoor Singh’s dnims beat to arms; and 
at about one o’clock lie paraded liis whole force 
under the walls of .Tytliuk, ]>i-cparatoiy to an 
attack. The mountaineers advanced boldly at 
first, but not being able to face a steady vollcy» 
they separated ; and availing themselves with won* 
dcrful dexterity of every jutting rock or the like 
that afiordod cover, kept up a continued irregular 
fire, charging every now and then when there was 
any advantage to gain. The ground was, for the 
most part, too rugged to allow of o charge to dis- 
lodge these isolated parties, consequently, during 
the whole day, our troops had to abide tliis method 
of attack Avitliout having any cover to shelter 
them. r 

'At four P, M. Major Richards, fearing that his 
amraumtion would not last, for the bullocks and 
hill-porters* wath the spare rounds had not come 
up, wrote to Major-general Martindell to solicit a 

* pThese were under an escort of the rear-guard, which Iiad 
separated from the column m the darh of the night, and, 
losing Its way, was observed and cut i/ff by a party from one 
of Runjoor Singh's stockades. i 
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reinforcement. At the same time, ns the Goorkhas 
were beginning to be more bold nnd troublesome, 
he concentrated his force, and gave up the post at 
the watering-place.. By sunset nine charges liad 
been made by the enemy, and repulsed each time 
by a volley; but as it became nccessarj' to husband 
the ammunition, the pioneers were employed in 
collecting stones, wliich the position was steep 
enough to render an effectual weapon of defence. ' 

Thus was the post maintained till half-past seven, 
two hours after sunset, when a positive orderarrived 
from the Major-general to retire. Major Richards 
had not by this time lost more than twenty 
or thirty men ; but having now no hope of a 
reinforcement, or of fresh ammunition, he had no 
choice but to obey. He made, therefore, the best 
dispositions for retreat that his circumstances 
would admit ; but as there was only a single nar- 
row pathway for the troops to file domi, and that 
skirted sometimes the most tremendous precipices, 
so as to require careful footing, confusion and 
loss would have been inevitable, had it been broad 
day : by night it was, of course, much worse. 

The important duty of covering the retreat was 
undertaken by Lieutenant Thackeray, with his 
light company belonging to the 2Gth N. I. 
This officer’s self-devotion contributed mainly 
to save the detachment from being entirely cut 
off; for while the troops were filing dorni the 
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pitln^n), his compm) kept the ^\hole Goorkha 
force in clicck, c}inrging them «cxenl times in dif- 
ferent directions Its situntion, of couise, grew 
c\ cr} instnnt more dcspcritt, still not a man of the 
comp'iny thought of Im inih\iduDl snftt) vhilc 
the Licutcn'int h\ td to command After more than 
half of his men Ind’faUen, ho u as himself at last 
killed, and Unsign Wilson, nlio scrscdnnder him, 
fell ncnrlj at the same tune Tiio covering party 
V, as then o\ crpow cred, and it w ns supposed at first 
that the companj had been cut olT to a man , but 
it was found aftenvards that Runjoor Singh had 
gi\ en quarter to about forty men and a soohadar, 
whom ho treated well, and, having vainly tempted 
to enlist in Ins ranks, dismissed a few days after 
on parole not to serve again dunng the war 
Every thing vvais m confusion in the rear after 
Lieutenant Thackeray s fall, but most of the 
troops had filed down the pathway while he was 
engaged, so that the loss, on the whole, after tlie 
stragglers had come in, was three oflBcers killed,* fiv e 
wounded, and of the men, seventy eight under the 
former, and about two hundred and twenty under 
the latter return The number of missing, wliose 
fate was for some dajs uncertain greatly swelled 
tlie fiist returns , and six officers were amon^t 

• Eilled — Lieutenant Thackeray 2 2Gth Native Infan 
try Ens gn Wilson *» 2Bth Native Infantry Ens gn 
Stalkart 1 ISthNat ve Infantry 
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these, but the last, Lieutenant Turner, came 
in on the 1st Januai^j, three dajs after, having 
had sev eral hair-breadth escapes 

The dibasteih of tlus dij ivere owing solely to 
the uretnevable error of Major Ludlow, in allow- 
ing himself to attempt the stockade befor^he had 
formed his men, and e^tabbshed the post ho was 
ordered to occupy Had he first secured Ins foot- 
ing on the ndge, those who w ere dnren back w ould 
have found a point to lally upbn, and the attempt 
at a coup-de-main, whether successful or not, w^ould 
have been of no consequence It must, at tbe 
same time, be acknowledged that hid the native 
troops been sufficiently officered, it would have 
been easy to bav e made head at the Jumpta tem- 
ple; and it was natural for Major Ludlow to con- 
clude that he woidd have found his mam body 
ready formed there to support him , but tlie fault 
of the system, and the casualties of tbe wai , had 
unfortunately so thinned the ranks of officers,* that 
the nine companies of the 1st bat Cth N I had no 
more than three on duty, and this deficiencj vv as 
the principal cause of the disastious event on tlus 
side 

The prudence and good conduct of Major 
Richards in the occupation and defence of Ins po- 

* Tliiriy officers liad "been "kineil UQ»1 'noundeil m the ope- 
rations before Kalapanee alone 
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sition, pioduced one most advantageous result, as 
it fully convinced the troops of this divi^sion of 
their great superiority over the enemy in a iair 
combat. Every man of the detachment felt that 
liad the post been reinforced, or even furnished 
with fresh ammunition, it might easily have been 
maintained. Hence the loss was attributed to its 
proper cause, and the effect of the day’s stnigglc 
was not diminished by the subsequent letreat. 
Still, however, something moie dccisi\e was want- 
ing to restore complete confidence; and many cir- 
cumstances contributed at this particular juncture 
to lead to an exaggerated estimate of the military 
character of the Goorkha nation. ' 

Thus closed the year 1014 upon this division. 
No active enterprizo was for some time afterwards 
attempted by Major-general Mnrlindtll ; bnt, be- 
fore relating the operations in wliicJi the rest of 
the season was consumed by him, it may Ik* ns 
well to show what was passing in other quarters, 
which bad similarly become the scene of unr. 

General Ochtcrlony, who took the field at the 
same time with Gnicspie, and was opposed to 
Umur Singli in person, formctl from the first a just 
estimate of the character of his enemy, and of the 
diffiqultics ho -would have to encounter. lie re- 
sqIvwI, cbcTcfoYc, to pvocced v,vtl\ tbw utmost cau- 
tion. On the 3 1 st of October, the day of GiUespie’s 
fall, he icatbcd Plnsccn, situated in n uitliiu 
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the hills, which he entered from tlie Sutlej, by a 
pass less difficult than most of those further east. 
Umiir Singh was at this time at Urkce, considera- 
bly within the hills. Thc^ run here in broken 
ridges, stretching N.N.W.; and each ridge affords, 
of course, a series of positions. Tlie outermost 
ridge was surmounted by the fort of Nalagurh, 
which, with an outpost at Taragurh, commanded 
the principal route into the hills. On the next 
range stood Ramgurh, Joorjooree, Chamba, and a 
second Taragurh ; above this again, towered the 
heights of Maloun ; behind which, lay Urkee on 
one side, and on the other the capital of TJmur 
Singh’s staunch ally the Raja of Belaspoor. Be- 
tween, was a comparatively fruitful valley, whence 
Umup Singh could draw his su^<;'lies in ca^e of his 
occupying any of the aboie ridges. 

Having tlirown garrisons into tlie forts of the 
Nalagurh and Ramgurh hills, and reckoning, ap- 
parently, that General Ochterlony would be occu- 
pied some time before them, Uraur Singh was in 
no hurry to leave his position at Urkee. The 
Britisb. Geueral, resolving to put uotbmg to hazard, 
made a road with great labour, and sat himself 
down, with his heavy guns, before Nalagurh on the 
1st of No\ ember. Having breached the wall, the 
garrison surrendered on the 6th, capitulating also 
for the stockade on the same ridge, called Tara- 
gurh. Umur Siogh came down, and took position ' 
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on the Rainginh range the same day, leaving 
small garrisons at Uikee and Sahathoo behind 
him. 

Having established depdts at the captur’ed forts, 
Rl.ajor-general Ochterlony proceeded, on the I3th 
of November, against the Ramgurh positions, send- 
ing on Colonel Thompson wth a brigade one day’s 
march in advance. The position of Ramgurh was 
so steep on the side towards the plains, that tlie 
Major-general determined to turn it if possible, 
and operate on its rear. These ridges, it must be 
observed, are all so many steps to the Heemachiil ; 
each, therefore, as it approximates to that stupen- 
dous range, towers over that before it, and as you 
look from the plains, the steeper side is always 
opposed to you ' 

Ramgurh stood neaily in the niiddle of the 
ridge, and formed Umur Singh’s right. Major- 
general Ochterlony, in advancing from Nalagurh, 
turned his left ; and in the course of November 
had seized a point from which he hoped to be able 
to batter one of the stockades of that wing By 
the 26th of November, after immense labour in 
making loads and dragpng up the guns, a batteiy 
was constructed foi G-poiindcis ; but n hen it be- 
gan to play, the stockade was found to be so dis- 
tant, and so much the higher of the two, that the 
shot had little effect. Xaeutenant RaiVtie, the en- 
gineei, seeing this, advanced uith a small party 
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to reconnoitre another point a little further on. 
Tlic Goorklias, however, sallied out to prevent 
tliis, and obliged him to seek the shelter of an old 
wall that stood near. His critical situation being 
observed, Lieutenant Williams was sent with tw’o 
companies from the batteiy to support the recon- 
noissance; but a much stronger body came down to 
the Goorkhas and surrounded the whole party; 
who thus found themselves under the necessity of 
cutting their w’ay through the enemy, to seaire 
their retreat* **- The manoeuvre was successfully 
executed; but with the loss of Lieutenant Williams, 
who was killed, besides seventy»five Sepoys killed 
and wounded. This affair was of no manner of 
consequence, except as It afibrded to the enemy 
an occasion of triumph. Next day the Goorkhas 
gave permission to remove and bury the dead, — a 

* The author of the Military Sketches of the Goorka War 
gives a different account of this aflalf. 

He says that Lieutenant Lawtie, >d the course of his re> 
connoissance, came suddenly on a post, ^hich he deemed it 
safer to attack than to retreat from. He carried it ; but the 
Goorkhas being reinforced turned upon him ; and his Sepoys, 
after firing away the upper lajer of tbeir cartndges, aban- 
doned the post and fled. Lieutenant W'lUiams, who was 
moving to the support, was, he states, simdaily abandoned 
by his men, who were panic-struck, and fled without exert- 
ing tliemsehes. The account given in the text was prepared 
fromofilciai records, before the work here cited was published. 
The latter will be better authority. 
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courtesy they never refused during the war, and 
not the only one we experienced at their hands. 
General Ochteilony was busily employed all this 
while in surveying and improving the roads, and 
reconnoitering Umur Singh’s position on every 
side By the 2d of December he was enabled to 
form a plan of attack, the object of which was to 
make a lodgment on a point ndthin the position. 
The advance was to be made from the battery 
above mentioned, and was extremely hazardous ; 
inasmuch as there was but one road to the point, 
and that led under fire of one of Umur Singh’s 
principal stockades, which the advancing column 
would have to receive on its flank, and perhaps 
to abide a sally from the garrison as it passed 
However, seeing no other way of seriously annoy- 
ing the enemy, the Major-general submitted the 
plan to his two Brigadiers, Colonels Arnold and 
Thompson, in order to learn their opinion of it. 
The propriety of making the attack was still un- 
der dehberation, when news arrived of the second 
failure before Nalapanee ; and General Ochteilony 
also heard of a reinforcement being on its way to 
his own army, by order of Lord Hastings, ^vliich 
determined him to abandon the plan, and thence- 
forth to put nothing to liazard Tlie Major-gene- 
ral bad at this time serious doubts of our ultimate 
success in the struggle, and he feared that our 
native army, with all its discipline, ould be found 
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ill adapted to warfare in a country too rugged to 
;fldmit of its superior tactics being brought to play. 
These apprehensions were, however, expressed to 
none but his Comraander-in-Chief ; nor could liis 
most familiar associates detect in liis demeanoiur 
the slightest interruption of that cheerful flow of 
spirits by which Sir D. Ochterlony has been cha- 
racterized through life. 

"SMiile waiting the arrival of the promisfed rein- 
forcement, ^lajor-general Ochterlony exerted him- 
self in canning over the Plaseea Raja,* and having 
succeeded in this object, lie got liim to lend his 
exertions in making a road for artillery from Muk- 
ran, by Khundnee, to Nchur, three miles N.N.E. 
of Ramguih, where he had for some tune fixed his 
head-quarters. This was preparatory to an at- 
tempt to carr}' some points in Umur Singh’s 
rear. On the 27 th of December, the 2nd bat. 7th 
N. I., wdth an additional train of light guns, 
having joined, Colonel Thompson W'as detached, 
with fourteen strong companies, two guns, and two 
howitzers, to attack two stockades which were 
opposed to General Ochterlony’s right, and were 
situated on a kind of spw from the Rarngm-h ridge, 
projecting north-eastwards in Umur Singh’s rear. 
The stockades were, if possible, to be carried, and 
a third point, on which there was no stockade, was 

* Raja Ram Surwa Sen atbs at this time Raja of Hinder 
and Plaseea. 
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then to be occupied by tlie detncliincnt Colonel 
Thompson set oflf in the night, and late in tli* 
morning came opposite the fn*st stockade ; but on 
rcconnoitering, thought it not safe to tiy a coup-de- 
mnin. lie passed on, lhcrcfoic,‘in older to seize a 
ridge about seven hundred) nrds distant from a stone 
redoubt belonging to the cnem)', and v> hich led to 
^rithin fi\ e hundred }'nrds of Deboo-ka Tibia, the se- 
cond stockade to be attacked Here liew aitcd for his 
guns, and on their arrhal fired at Deboo till night, 
in the hope of cflccting a breach. Tlic Goorkha 
defences arc general!) proof against light ortilleiy; 
hence, no impression being made, Colonel Tliomp- 
son was compelled to he satisfied \rith establishing 
himself on the ndge. In the course of the night 
the Goorkhas c\ac«ated Deboo-ka Tibia, ^^hlch 
Colonel Thompson discovering, sent a party to 
occup) The Goorklias further employed the 
night in concentrating their force, preparator) to 
a strong effort to dislodge the detachment Just 
before daybreak they commenced a serious attack 
from a stockade called Mnngoo-ka Dhar, which 
crowned the heights of the Ramgurh ridge, at 
the point where it was joined by that on which 
Deboo was situated The detachment was well 
on its guard, and drove back the Goorkhas after 
a few -vbihes, with a loss of near one Vnindred 
and fifty men, whereof sixty were counted on 
the ground We had twelve killed, and fifty- 
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seven ^vounde^l, but no officer wns of the num- 
,ber. General Ochtcrlonj , on hearing the firing, sen t 
the 2nd bat. 7th N. I. to reinforce the post ; and in 
the course of the 29tli of December, it u'as stock- 
aded afrcsh, and othcru isc secured. It has been 
mentioned that Ramgurh formed UmurSingh’snght 
as Ins position fronted the plains Colonel Thomp- 
son’s present post was in the rear of his centre, so 
as entirely to intercept the supphes he receued by 
the Urkee road, and to incommode the communi- 
cation ^vith Belaspoor. Seeing this, the Goorkha 
General shifted Ins ground, deserted all his stock- 
ades to the left of Ramgurh, and keeping that fort 
still ns his right, took up a rev ersed position on 
the other side of it, so as to oppose anew front to 
our army, wluch had turned his left Umur Singh 
likewise strengthened Slungoo-ka Dhnr, and made 
it Iiis head-quarters It was soon found that the 
ridge on which Colonel Thompson was lodged did 
not afford any means of approaching the mam 
stockades of the enemy’s new position, tlie inter- 
venmg ground being particularly rugged. It 
hence became necessary to dev ise a different plan 
of operations, and on the IGtIi of January, General 
Ochterlony, still seeking tlie means of straiten- 
ing the enemy’s supphes, which, smee the occupa- 
tion of the Urkee and Subathoo roads, had been 
drawn wholly from Belaspoor, put in execution 
the following masterly movement — Crossing tlie 
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Guinba liver from Nelmr, north-east of Ramgurh, 
lie went along the Urkec road, till he turned the 
Maloun lidge, and thence, sending on Colonel 
Tliompson a-head, made a long detour in the di- 
rection of Belaspoor. By the 18th of January a 
party of irregulars, under Captain Ross, occupied 
the heights of Punalce, commanding Belaspoor, 
and the \ alley of the Sutlej, in which it is situated 
Colonel Tliompson was at the same time a kos 
beyond Jynugur, on the road to the same place, 
and General Ochterlony himself about to join him 
TIius Belaspoor was open ; and the power of opera- 
ting against the north-cast face of Maloun, fiom 
the valley of the Gumrora, gained At the same 
time that this mo\ ement was made, Colonel Arnold 
u as left at Deboo-ka Tibia, to watch Umur Singh ; 
and, as it was expected that he would not quietly 
wait the result, the Colonel hod instructions to be 
on the look-out for a move; and, if the Goorkha 
army likewise took the route of Belaspoor, to 
occupy the stockades that would be abandoned, 
and follow at its heels by a road that would place 
the enemy between the two British divisions, each 
of which was more than a match for liis whole 
force If the Goorkhas merely retired to Maloun, 
leaving garrisons in the Raragurh stockades, 
Mungoo w'as to be first proceeded against, in order 
to maintain the direct communication with the 
plains and other divirions ; and as soon as that 
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point was gained, the biigndier n'ns to advance to 
Belaspoor. General Oclitcrlony left bis heavy 
gnns with a battalion at Nclmr, to be made availa- 
ble in the reduction of Mungoo, and eventually of 
the Ramgurh forts likewise, after Colonel Arnold 
should have proceeded to his ulterior destination. 
As was expected, Uinur Singh no sooner saw the 
object of the detour made by the head-quarters of 
the British army, than he moved off with his wliole 
force to take up the stronger position of Mnloun, 
which lie feared the British might else preoccupy. 
Tims Mungoo-ka Dliar was abandoned and occu- 
pied by Colonel Arnold on the 1 8th January ; Imt 
small Goorkha garrisons weie still left in the stone 
redoubts of Ramgurh, Taragmli, Chamba, and 
Jooijooree. Against these Colonel Cooper com- 
menced operations, while Colonel Arnold proceeded, 
according to his instnictions, towards Belaspoor. 
The latter officer mniched along the Ramgurh 
ridge and under the walls of the remaining 
Goorkha forts, >vithout experiencing any obstruc- 
tion from the garrisons. Tlie mo\ einent, never- 
theless, took up several days, which w’ere passed in 
much anxiety and hardship; for, besides the ex- 
treme ruggedness of the pathw'ay, the progress of 
the division was further delayed by a week’s 
heavy rain and snow. It was not, therefore, till 
the beginning of February, that the brigadier 
reached Tulsoora, the point assigned to him, and 
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established himself at the extremity of the Maloitn 
range ; subsequently he reduced Rutungurh, — a fort 
disjointed from the ridge, hut lying directly be- 
tween Maloun and Belaspoor. 

Some time was consumed in leducing the 
Ramgurli forts; and, during the interval, General 
Ochterlony employed himself in bringing oicr the 
Raja of Belaspoor* wlio, aftei an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to dislodge Captain Boss from the Punalec 
heights, had fled acioss the Sutlej. Tins Raja, 
though connected with Umur Singh’s family by a 
recent marriage, was induced at last, tbrougb feai 
of seeing bis capital and country given over to 
another, to make bis terms and submit. ' 

Here we shall leave this division for the present, 
in order to bring on the operations in the Tin aees of 
Gourukpoor and Bubar. Uinur Singh had fully jus- 
tified the reputation he enjoyed as a soldier, hy the 
rnannerin which he met,andsomctimes defeated, the 
sagacious plans of the British commander, Nothing 
decisive, indeed, had yet heen done by either aimy ; 
but, considering that [the British had been rein- 
forced to near seven thousand men, while Umui 
Singh had never more than two thousand eight 
hundred, or at the most three thousand, tins 
was the best possible proof of the skill with which 
he had availed himself of the advantage of ground, 
which was all he had to compensate for Ins nume- 
rical inferiority 
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The tUvision assemblwl nt Gourukpoor was 
ordered to take the field on the 15tli November; 
but, owing to the difficulty of collecting hill- 
porters for the carriage of the baggage and sup- 
plies in sufficient abundance in that thinly-peopled 
district, it 'was late in December before Major- 
general J. S. "Wood proceeded into the Turaee. 
Having waited some time to collect information 
as to the beat mode of penetrating to Palpa, lie 
came at first to the determination of leaving Boot- 
wul to the right, and attacking Nyakot, a post 
which crowns the hills to the west of the tonm. 
Haring ascertained, however, that the Goorkhas, 
under Colonel Wuzeer Singh, a nepliew of Bheem 
Sein’s, had taken post at the mouth of the pass, 
^ wtlun which Bootwul is situated, and had built 
there a stockade called Jcetgiirli, it was resolved 
to reconnoitre the works, and carry them, if pos- 
sible, before proceeding further. On tlie 3d of 
January, General Wood marched from his camp 
at Simra, in the Turaee, with twenty-one com- 
panies of infantry to put this plan in execution. 
He acted on the information of a Brahmin, in the 
employ of the family of the old Palpa Raja, re- 
siding at Gourukpoor, and the Brahmin offered 
his sendees as guide. The road ran along the 
banks of the Tenavee, which liexe is likewise 
called Goonghee, and the last seven miles of 
the way led through the Sal forest ; but General 
I 2 
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Wood Imd been told to e\|>cct nn oj>en fjnicc iin- 
incdiatcly about the stockndc. Hc^sns hiiii«clf, 
«ith the nd\nnrcd gimrd, still in the thick of the 
forest, uhen the road brought them suddcnl) 
in fiont of the stockade, nt not more than fifty 
yards distance. A smart and dcstnictnc fire 
uas hnmedlnlcly ojwncd on tiicndiimccd part), 
niul the Generars Ilrigadc-mnjor, Captain Iliatt, 
and subscqucntl) his engineer officer, Lieutenant 
IMorrioson, were uouiuUd, the latter mortally* 
This loss was sustained in attempting to recon- 
noitre the post, picpamtory to the adsance of the 
main column, \shich uas Iicadcd hy his Mnjcst)‘s 
17th regiment, under Colonel I^n^d)^nan. Imme- 
diately on itsarrl\al, the colonel formed his men, 
and advanced against the stockade, dri\ing in the 
party of the enemy u ho had salhed out on the 
advance guard; Captain Crokcr, nho led the 
grenadiers, foUou cd tlic enemy up the hill, and suc- 
ceeded in ascending uith Ids own, and two other 
companies of the regiment, round the left flank of 
the cnemj’s work. Thus a position s\as gained 
that commanded it entirely, for it wns merely a 
hollow stockade, nmning along the decli\ ity. The 
carrying of the work was therefore certain, indeed 
the enemy were already retreating ft om it up the 
hill hehind. General Wood, however, thinking it 
was not possible to carry the hill also, nhile, 
without doing so, the stockade itself seemed to 
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him to 1)0 untenable and of no value, ordered a 
retreat to be sounded, to the great disappointment 
of the troops, who were (lushed with the prospect 
of a certain and easy victory. Tlie British loss 
was twenty-four killed, and one hundred and four 
wounded; besides the two staflT-ofllcers above 
mentioned, Captain M'Dowcll, of the artillery, 
and Lieutenants Pointz and Pickering, of his 
Majesty’s I7th, were severely wounded. The 
enemy lost a sirdar, named Soonij Thapa, and 
many more men than we did ; hut the retreat 
gave to them the triumph of a decided victorj'. 

The result of thb action, and the bravery the 
enemy had displayed, left in tlio general’s mind an 
impression of the inadequacy of his force to the 
objects assigned to it, which influenced all his 
future measures ; instead of endeavouring to pene- 
trate the hills, ho conflned his operations to defen- 
sive precautions. At his solicitation, parties of 
iiTCgular horsewere added to the force; and, in the 
end, the 8th native cavalry was sent to assist in 
scouring the' country, and repelling the enemy’s 
incursions. Reportmagnified the Goorklia army to 
twelve thousand men ; whereas, their regular troops 
scarcely reached so many hundred. Tlie major- 
genei'al, however, giving credence to tliese exag- 
gei’ated statements, threw up works at Lotun, and 
put a garrison there to defend the direct road to 
Gourukpoor, uiiile he himself moved witli liis main 
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IkkI)' to icpel an inciirsion into Nicljloiil. These 
measures contiibutcdtoinnkcthc onem} bold,’ and 
produced a disastrous alarm in our oum subjects, 
which, indeed, V as not altogether rinfounded: for 
scarce a day passed without some village being 
plundcied and burnt by theGoorkhas. Tlie same 
state of things continued during tlic uholc of 
January, February, and even March ; and though 
leinforced by another nati\e battalion, and with 
furtlicr artillery', General J. S, ^^^ood still consi- 
dered himself too weak to act oflenshely. ' ‘ 

What had passed simultaneously on the Sariin 
frontier, and to the eastward, unfortunately tended 
to confirm this impression j and it is time now to 
advert to the operations in that quarter. 

Major Bradshaw, the negociator, remained, 
during the rains, in military charge of the frontier, 
and disputed lands of Sumroun, as has before been 
mentioned. The posts he established were not 
molested, -nor had he much communication of any 
kind with the Goorkhas until Qctober. By that 
time, some alarm began to be entertained, at Kat- 
mandoo, at the extent of preparation witnessed ; 
wherefore, though determined to concede nothing, 
they still thought it worth while to attempt to 
amuse the British goveromeut with fuithes u^o- 
tiation, so as, if possible, to spin out the season of 
operations in empty discussion. In the course of 
November, Chuudvu- Seekur Opadheea came down 
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to the Tuiaee, and sent information to Major 
Bradshaw that he had a letter and presents for the 
Governor-general ; ■wherefore he desired a passport 
to enable him to carry them to Calcutta. The 
letter was one of congratulation, in the form usual 
on the anival of a new governor-general, and was 
written as if there were no matters whatever in 
dispute between the two governments. Major 
Bradshaw sent to Cluindur Seekur a copy of tlie 
proclamation of war, issued the first of the month, 
and refused to let any one pass, or to receive the 
Opadheca himself, unless he brought ftdl powm to 
treat for a pacification. The letter was forwarded 
to the Governor-general, who confirmed the inti- 
mation, and further ordered Chundur Seekur to be 
desired to return to Katmandoo, or remain on the 
frontier at his peril. 

Notwithstanding tliis intimation, Clnindur Sec- 
kur lingered in the Twraee, and attempted to get 
a passport suiTeptitiously from the Tirhoot Ma- 
gistrate, who, he thought, ■^vould not be aware 
of the circumstances. He uas still at work on 
this intrigue, when Major Bradshaw, ha%nng 
heard of General Maricy’s cressing the Ganges, on 
Ins way to the Turacc, resolved to defer active 
operations no longer, but to attack the Gooikha 
post of Burhurwa, sitiiated on the right bank of 
tbe Bagmuttee, and close on the frontier, prepa- 
lalory to occupying the whole Turaee for the 
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Blitish goveiTiment. Accordingly lie concen- 
tiatedliis force on the 24th of November; and 
early in the morning of the 25th, surprised and 
carried the post ; killing the Goorkha com- 
mander, Pursuram Tliapa, and making prisoner 
Chundur Seekur Opadheea, \\ith his attendants 
Major Bradshaw by this means obtained pos- 
session of the Opadheea’s instructions, which en- 
tered fidly into the points at issue between the 
two governments, and completely showed the 
object of the deputation to have been merely to 
gain time. Tlie Ooorkhas were very indignant 
at the seizure of Chundur Seekur, who, they 
thought, should have been respected os on am- 
bassador, since he had been deputed as such. 
Tliey forgot, however, that the reception of the 
individual, or the sanctioning of his deputation, 
at least, is the thing that plights the faith of the 
government to whom an agent is accredited, and 
that tliis alone gives a claim to the respect of 
person enjoyed by the envoy of a hostile power? 
and distinguishes him from a spy. Lieutenant 
Boiloau, who commanded the Major’s escort, 
was wounded in personal conflict with Pursuram 
Thapa during the afiair ; and there were, besides, 
two Sepoys killed, and fourteen Mounded. Of 
the enemy, seventy-five were killed or m ounded, 
and ten soldiersMere mode prisoners,besidesCIuin- 
dur Scckur’s attendants The Turaec v as imme- 
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diately e\ acuated by the GoorUras, and occupied 
and annexed, pro tempote, by proclamation, to 
the British possessions. Major Bradshaw^ then 
established the following posts for its defence, till 
General Marley should arrive. Captain Hay,- 
with the head-quarters of the Chumparun light 
infantry, was posted at Baragurhee ; Captain 
Blackney, ufth a wing of the 2nd battalion, 
22nd native infantry, was at Sumunpoor, to the 
right ; u Idle Captain Sibley was stationed, with 
about fne hundred men, at Pursa, on the Idgh 
road to Hetounda, \ery condderahly to the left 
of Baragurlice. 

General Marley arrived in the Puchroutee 
Tuppa, with the main army, on the 12th of De- 
cember. An outpost of Captain Hay’s had been 
driven in on the 7tli; and the Goo^kha^, though 
they kept witldn the cover of the S<U fore&t, had 
shown many symptoms of an actively hostile 
spirit. Some attempts at poisoning the wells and 
pools were discovered ; and their spies w ere 
known to be busy, sev cral having been detected 
in oiu* camps General Marley formed Ids army 
into three divisions, intending himself to attempt 
the Bichecakoh and Hetounda pass, v\ ith twenty- 
tno hundred men; wlulc Colonel Dick, with 
about fifteen hundred, took the route of Hurcc- 
hnrpoor, to the eastwanl; and Major Hongh- 
♦jctlgc, w ith one thousand tw o hundred and eighty 
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men, moved by the Suktccduiec pass and Joor- 
jooiec, which was between the other tuo, and 
in advance of Baragurhec. TIic lemaindcr of 
the army was to be pieparcd to support either 
division that might need it, and to keep open the 
communications through the forest, till the arrival 
of the brigade allotted to this duty, which had 
not yet assembled 

The montli of December was spent in devising 
this plan, and in collecting information prepara- 
tory to its execution In the mean tune, the main 
array was stationary in the Puchroutee Tuppa, 
and except that Major Rouglisedge was at one 
time, sent to Janikpoor, to the extreme ught, the 
posts above described remained ns befoie Tliat 
of Captain Sibley was twenty miles to tbe left 
of the main army, which nas encamped behind 
Baragurhee , Captam Blackney was nearly as 
far to the right, — both without support , and, not- 
withstanding the length of time that they had 
occupied the same ground, no substantial works 
had been thrown up by either officer This state 
of things induced the Goorkhas to plan a simul- 
taneous attack on both points 

The mam army of the Nipalese was collected 
at Mukivanpoor, under Colonel Rundhfii Singh ; 
but the forest was in the possession of different 
parties, who were alwajs on the alert Rundher, 
having exact intelligencL of tbe positions occupied 
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by Captains Sibley and Blackney respectively, 
ordeied them both to be attacked on the morning 
of the 1st of January. Siiiimsheer Rana com- 
manded the party sent against Pursa ; and Surb- 
ject Thapa, that wliich attacked Sumunpoor ; 
both were captains, that is, commandants of inde- 
pendent companies or corps in the Goorkha ser- 
•vice, and were of high repute with their nation 
for bravery and conduct. 

Captain Blackney was taken corapletelj by 
surprise by Surbject, who came upon him before 
day-break of the new year. Himself, and Ins 
second in command. Lieutenant Duncan, were 
killed in the first onset; and, before the action had 
lasted ten minutes, the sepoys, who liad but par- 
tially run to their arms on the alarm, broke, and 
fled in every direction. To inciease the confii- 
sion, the Goorkhas set fire to the tents, having 
penetrated to the heart of the camp before re- 
sistance was offered. Lieut. Strettell, the only 
sundving officer, seeing things in this state, and 
perceiving that the day was quite irrecoverable, 
himself joined the fugitives, and retreated to Gora 
Suhun with the remnant of the detacliment. 
The communication with Captain Hay had pre- 
viously been cut off, so that it was not possible to 
retire on Baragurhee. 

Captain Sibley was better on Ins guard at 
Pursa, where many arciunstanccs had led him 
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to expect an attack. He had, indeed, only re- 
cently stated his apprehensions to General Mar- 
ley, who, on the 31st of December, 1814, sent 
him a reinforcement nndcr Major Greenstreet. 
Tlie post was more than twenty miles distant, as 
before mentioned; and the detachment, having 
inarched in the .evening, unfortunately encamped 
on the .road. On the morning of the new year, 
however, hearing the report of -artillery in the 
direction of Pursa, the Major hastened his march, 
and got witlun three miles before the firing had' 
ceased. Tlie coming-in of the fugitives then 
sufficiently explained how the affair had ended. 
It seems that Shumshecr Rana came to the , at- 
tack in three columns ; Captain Siblcy’.s advance 
had been thro^vn very considerably forward, and 
the ground of the position lay between two nul- 
las, the windings of wliich allowed tlie enemy to 
penetrate sufficiently on either flank, to cut off 
the communication between the front and rear. 
The latter quarter, moreover, was left to the de- 
fence of about seventy irregular horse, and was 
therefore a weak point, especially in a night- 
affaii’. The attack commenced in front, where it 
was checked by the advance-guard, commanded . 
by Lieutenant Smith. Finding himself pressed, 
however, tliis officer sent to ask of Captain Sibley 
tlie reinforcement of a light gun, (a one-and-a- 
half pounder of new construction,) wliich ivas 
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mtli the detachment. The Captain brought it 
for\vard himself ; but when it came, the cartridges 
were found too large for it to be turned properly 
to account ; and in the mean time, the firing 
ha\ing begun in reai and on both flanks. Cap- 
tain Sibley iound it ncceasaiy' to return imme- 
diately. on his nay back he was wounded, 

jirst in the leg, and soon after, mortally, by a 
shot througli the bod\ , from jiarties of the enemy 
who had a\ ailed themselves of the winding of the 
nuUa, to come close in upon the line of commu- 
nication with the ad\ancc. Lieutenant Smith, 
the next in rank', was immediately summoned 
from tlie front to take the conunand; and, as the 
firing in the rear was heavy, he judged it right to 
caiTy in his advance-guard. On reacliing the 
fine, he found that Shomsheer Rana, nhile he 
had thus kept the detachment in play in front 
and in Loth flanks, had made his chief attack 
from the rear; and, having overpowered the irre- 
gulars, had penetrated to the officers’ tents, and 
possessed lumself of the magazine and bazar. 
The six-pounder, u itli the detachment, had been 
turned towards the rear by Lieutenant Mathe^on, 
the artillcrj’-officcr ; and on the junction of Lieu- 
tenant Smith witli the ad\ancc-guarcl, all that 
could be done u os to form a circle, in oitlcr to keep 
the cnem} at a distance. They had established 
thcinsehes at the magazine, where there were 
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sonic troc> and other cover, from behind vihicli 
the) picked otr ncarl} all the artillcr}-incii 
Both Licntcn'int Smith and Lieutenant Wntlicson 
were sensible that, unless the Goorkhas could be 
dislodged from this point, the da} was lost On 
proposing, however, to the sepo}*? to charge and 
recover it, they showed a disinclination to the 
undertaking, and kept on finng, nearl} at random, 
until their ammunition was expended A retreat 
was then icsohcd on, and it was effected h} 
crossing one of the nulhs at a place wlieic it was 
not proper!} fordable, and nt a time when the 
Goorklns were intent on the plunder Tims 
man} were saved, but the two guns, the maga- 
zine, and stores of ever} kind, fell a pre} to the 
enem} Ev cry European of tlie artillerj , except 

Lieutenant Matheson himself, was either killed or 
wounded , and our whole loss amounted to one 
hundred and twent} tlirec killed, one hundred 
nnd eighty seven wounded, besides sev enty-three 
missing The detachment ongmall} consisted of 
about five hundred fighting men , and the prox- 
imit} of Major Greenstreet, combined with the 
enemy s eagerness to secure the boot} , was w Int 
alone saved the wounded and stragglers 

The activity and enterprise shown m these at- 
tacks nas so urrevpected bf Geaersl Sl'tdejy that 
he began to entertain some apprehension for his- 
tram of heav} aitiUerj, which was at the tune 
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coming up from Betia» in the lear. Having 
therefore strengthened the post of Baiagnrhee, 
by ordering Major Roughsedge there fiom Janik- 
poor, the general himself made a westward move- 
ment to cover his train ; moreover, considering 
his force to be insufficient, he abandoned all idea 
of penetrating the hills in^the manner indicated 
in his instructions. The two brigadieis. Colonels 
Dick and Cliamberlain, agreed with him in repre- 
senting the aimy not to be sufficiently strong for 
offensive measures ; and, perhaps, in this respect 
they were not wiong at the time. 

The Marquess of Hastings was seriously dis- 
appointed at all these untoward occurrences. 
Every nerve was strained to increase tlie strength 
of all the divisions, but particularly of this, from 
which so much was expected. AH the military 
stations of Bengal and Buhar were drained of 
troops, in order to furnish reinforcements ; but it 
was not so easy to restore confidence to the mind 
of the commander. 

Major-general Marley, notwithstanding the high 
state of the equipments of his army, and the daily 
aj)proach of fresh troops, continued inactive dur- 
fng the whole of January ; making indeed some 
marches in the open Turaee, but without once 
\cnturing into the forest. Repeated orders came 
from head-quarters, enjoining some effort at offen- 
si>e measures. When, however, the general began 
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to deliberate upon the .plan lie was to adopt, he 
was distracted Iiy the different opinions entertained 
by those ho was in the habit of consulting, and 
came, in the end, to no rcaolution. In the mean 
time, the enemy* whose nnny was at Ainown, 
burnt several villages at no great distance fioin In'* 
camp, and threatened ev'cn to attack Baiagiirhec, 
where there were upwards of a thousand men in 
garrison. They raised n stockade at Soofee, a 
shoit distance from the post; and wcic inspired 
■with such confidence from past successes, that 
orders were issued, under the red seal, for the at* 
tack; but the Goorkha commander, Bhiigut Singh, 
had better infoiraation than the council at the 
capital, and u Iscly refrained. The court, however, 
not satisfied with his reasons, attributed liis conduct 
to cowardice; and summoning him totlie capital, 
to answer for tlie disobedience, made liim Ujipcar 
at the Durbar in wowan's attire, as wanting the 
spirit and courage of a man. They were soon 
afterwards undeceived ; and on the 7th February 
lemoved thepost theyiiad so impudently established. 
But to the mortification of the troops, and discredit 
of the British general, it had continued thus to 
insult us for near a month with impunity. IMajoi 
Roughsedge, indeed, a day or two before the evacu- 
ation, sent Captain Hay \rith a party from Bara- 
gurhee to reconnoitre, and, if possible, dislodge the 
enemy ; but that officer, finding his appioach inter- 
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cepted by a morass, and seeing that the post was 
too strong for his detachment to carry by assault, 
contented himself ^^’itb firing a few shrapnell shells 
from a couple of 6-pounders he had vdth him, and 
retired again to Baragurhee. 

On the 10th February, General Marley, unable 
longer to endure the irksomeness of his situation, 
and feeling strongly the Impossibihty of answering 
the expectations of his commander-m-chief, took 
the sudden and extraordmary resolution of leaving 
the camp, which was thereat BunjareePookureea. 
He set off before daylight m the morning, without 
publiahing any notification of his intention to the 
troops, and without taking any means of pro>iding 
for the conduct of the ordmary routine of com- 
mand during his absence. 

The resolution had preriously been formed by 
Lord Hastings of providing another commander 
for the Sarun ana} ; but the unadrised step into 
which General Jlarley was thus betrayed, seemed 
to him to require his •permanent removal from 
the staff. 

Major-general Geoige Wood nas ordered up 
from the presidency to succeed General Marley ; 
and Colonel Dick, the senior brigadier, assumed 
and continued to exercise the command until Iiis 
arrival. 

We have non brought up the operations of this 
campaign to the period when tlie succession of 
K 
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disastei s had i eached its crisis. General Ochterlonj 
alone had not been foiled. He was steadily pur- 
suing his plan by slow and secure manceuvres, but 
had yet gained no brilliant advantage over his 
equally cautious antagonist. General Martindell’s 
division had' failed three several times: twee 
before Nalapanee, and the third time in the at- 
tempt to take up positions before Jytbuk, More- 
over, the a^regate loss sustained by this division 
had amounted to a third of the numbers that ori- 
^nally took the field from ^leenith. The army 
assembled at Gounikpoor had allowed itself to 
retire before the enemy under circxunstances 
amounting to a repulse ; while, as we have seen, the 
Buhar division, which was thought strong enough 
to have penetrated to Katmnndoo, had lost two de- 
tachments of fi\ e hundred men each, without an 
eqi;i\ alent success of any kind. From the fron- 
tier of Oudh to Rangpoor, our armies nere com- 
pletely held in check on the outside of the forest ; 
while our territory was insulted with impunity, 
and the most extravagant alarms spread thiongh 
the country. We had lost nothing, indeed, on the 
Momng frontier ; on the contrary, the cooperation 
of the Sikhim Raja had been gained, the commu- 
nication having been opened by an overture on his 
part, and a request for a few mihtaiy stores In 
this quarter, also, an attempt made by the Gooiklm 
commander in Momng to ctit o/T a post of ours 
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stationed at Moodwanee, liad failed ; Lieutenant 
Foord, of tile 9tli N, I. lianng i-cpulsed tlieir 
night attack, after tlic assailants had succeed- 
ed in firing his tents and baggage. We had 
several killed, and Lieutenant Thomas, of the 9th, 
was amongst the ^\ounded, in tins affair, nhich 
was very creditable to the troops and officers ; but 
as the position was next day evacuated, there was 
little to boast of in the victory. Major Latter, 
indeed, was led by the vigorous nature of the 
attack to solicit the aid of some reinforcements, 
then on their way to the Sanin army; and thus, by 
withholding them from their destination, yielded 
the enemy some advantage from the attack, not- 
withstanding its failure. The alarms of the chil 
authorities of Tirhoot had produced a similar di- 
version in that quarter ; and it was not until the 
end of February, or, indeed, the beginning of 
March, that the division destined for tiie main 
attack was augmented to the full strength pro- 
posed for it. 


k2 
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an effect on the public mind in the independent 
portion of India uhidi is more easily imagined 
than described. Although jealous, naturally, of 
oiu* preponderance, and suspicious to a degree of 
any relinquishment of the pacific policy, the 
natue powers had so httic knowledge of the 
strength and resoiuces of the Goorkhas, that the 
war at first exated httle sensation. It was re- 
garded as a mere affair with a troublesome Haja 
of the frontier; and, but for tlie gicater mag- 
nitude of our preparations, might ha\e been as- 
similated to the measures taken in 1812 against 
the Hew a chief. As one check, however, fol- 
lowed another, speculation grew more active, 
and the events of the campaign became matter 
of intenser interest ; until, at last, more than one 
of the native courts b^an seriously to tliink it 
was ) time to prepare to take advantage of cir- 
cumstances. Runjeet Singh, the Punjab Seikh, 
kept an army at Lahore, and seemed to menace 
us in the extreme north-w est ; while Ameer 
Khan collected together his Putan battalions, and 
made an mnVtigvKms offer of their services from a 
point only a few marches from Agi-a. The tone, 
moreover, assumed in Smdheea’s durbar and at 
Poona was any thmg but concibatory. 

It IS not our business in this place to explain 
at length the attitude assumed by the native 
powers, m consequence of the altered view of our 
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position piesented by these disasters. SulEce it 
to say, that the intiignes which were set on foot 
throughout the u hole independent portion of In- 
dia, and which led to such important results a 
few years afteiwards, date their commencement 
fiom this period In proportion as their exist- 
ence became manifest, it was of course more ne- 
cessary that we siiould persevere und conquer the 
subsisting difficidties in the hills ; for the name 
and character of thego\emmcnt and of the British 
nation were felt to he committed on the issue. 

The Marquess of Hastings never doubted for 
an instant of his ultimate success in the cam- 
paign ; and notwithstanding the unfavourable as- 
pect of things at the commencement of 1815» 
there were abundant sources of consolation, and 
of a just confidence, to those who looked beyond 
the surface Every check our arms had ex- 
perienced was clearly traceable to a want of due 
precaution in those who directed the operation, 
and this was an enor that was sure to be re- 
medied as soon as felt Thus eveiy encounter, 
even when unfavouiable in its result, brought 
more strength in the lessons of prudence it incul- 
cated, than was detracted in the physical loss 
sustained The soldiers and sepahees of the Bri- 
tish anny had, foi some tune, been unused to 
war ; but though somewhat open to the influence 
of jianic from the strangeness of tlie scene, and 
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novelty of their situation amidst the forests and 
mountains of this extraordinary region, and nioxe- 
over a little disheartened, at first, to find their 
best efforts thwarted by this semi-barbarous ene- 
my, they yet showed a wonderful buoyancy of 
spirit in soon recovering their wonted. ner\'e. 
The GoorUias, on the other hand, were abun- 
dantly satisfied uith xepulsing an attack or 
cutting off an outpost. TIicy never pushed their 
success beyond this; and were indeed too deficient 
in military science, as wdl as in physical means, 
to assume a superiority in the campaign, or act 
offensively on a laigc scale, against any one of oiw 
diNisions. Their tactics were pnrely defensive; 
so much so, thathowsoocr severely their assailant 
might suffer from the indiscretion of his first 
attack, they left him ample time to collect fresh 
courage, and approach them again with more 
caution. 

To the officers of the Bengal army, in parti- 
etdar, were the lessons of this war salutarj’ ; pre- 
cipitancy and want of caution w ere qualities bred 
in them,!}}' an nnintcmipted course of easy \ic- 
tory. From the days of Cli\c to tho^ of Lord 
Lake, they had only to s!io« themsehes, nnd 
march straight against their enemy, to ensure his 
predpitate flight. Tlicy natumifly carried into 
the hills the same contempt of the foe which 
their Mctorics in the plains had engendertd ; and 
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were taiight only by painfiil expenence to make 
sufficient allowance for the entire change of cir- 
cumstances in the new field of action Tliej 
had, however, to guard against another influence 
as prejudicial as over confidence , and that was, 
too great distrust and appreliension after the ex- 
penence of a check It is doubtful which ex- 
treme was, in its lesults, most injunous to the 
Bntish cause but more than one of the officers 
in high command afforded an example of the 
facibty %vith which the mind "passes from one to 
the other, as well as of the obstinacy \vith which 
distrust maintains its hold when once it finds 
admittance i l u 

It must be allowed to the Goorkhas that they 
were an experienced as well as a bra\e enem} 
they had been continually waging war m the 
mountains for more than fifty years, and knew 
well how to turn every thing to the best adv an- 
tage Caution and judgment weie, therefore, 
more required against them, than boldness of 
action or of decision , but most of all, that power 
of intelligence and discnmmation which is never 
without a resource in arcumstances the most un- 
expected 

It will be perceived that little advance was 
made m the campaign until we had learnt to turn 
the same advantages to account against the enemy» 
by the help of wlijcli he foiled us so often at the 
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commencement; for all the experience of 
Indian warfare, combined with the professional 
science of Europe, oiu* officers found yet some- 
thing to learn from these Goorkhas. IVe adopted 
from them the plan of stockading posts, nhicli 
the nature of the campaign frequently rendered it 
necessarj’ to place beyond the limit of prompt 
siipport. Had this plan been adopted from the 
first, tlie detachments of Captains Sibley and 
Blackney would have been saved. It was, how- 
e\ cr, altc^cther a new thing to Uie Bengal army ; 
for, from the earliest days, there had never been 
works 'thromi up for the defence of an outpost; 
nor in a war of the plains, could there e^ er be oc- 
casion for such a precaution. Sir Darid Ochtcr- 
lony has the merit of having first resorted to this 
plan,* and of ha>ing adopted it, too, as a resource 
of prudence which occturcd to his omi mind, not 
taught to him by the experience of disaster, as 
was the case with otlicis. Such, however, nas 
the nature of Umur Singh s positions that they 
could not have been turned or surrounded, so as 
to cat o/Thfs commaittcaffons withoaf ocrupyfnga 
large circuit, and throning out detachments for 
the purpose at conridcrahle distances from one 
another; mnnvof nhicb. bcinir ncccssarilv much 
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exposed, ^\ ould have been liable to be overw Iicbiied 
sepal ately, but for this simple though substantial 
defence. _ 

The strength of the stockades was oiiginally 
gieatly miscalculated: made up of rough benn 
wood and stones, heaped togethei between an 
innei and outei palisade, they weie in appearance 
so contemptible as to invite assault without e\en 
seeming to require brcacliing. On the plains, 
much moie formidable-looking places uei’c con- 
stantly carried in that way: but appearances 
were deceitful*, and the Goorkhas, having a just 
confidence in their defences, always stood boldly to 
them, and made the assailants pay dearly for their 
temerity. The lighter artillery made little or no 
impression, and the dilficulty of biinging up heavy 
guns, rendered them, in truth, most formidable de- 
fences The vv ood and matcnnls for Toising them 

were mcry wbeie at hand, and the celerity ,11 ith 
winch ''they could be prepared Jn any position 
formed a mmn source of the strength of tlic 
country. Butthis was nicsource cqunllj available 
to an invader,and one nliich placed the issue in the 
power of continuance, that is, in the length of the 
purse. By the adoption of this syslcm, the opera- 
tions of the dnisions which penetrated the hill^ 
were entirely conv cited into a war of posts as will 
Imvc been alroadj sufficiently manifcbl fipm the 
tharacter of Gcncml Oclilerlonj ’s piotceding^ 
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The same plan was ultimately put in practice at 
Jytliuk, Kuraaon, and elsewhere. Its effect will 
presently be fully shown ; but fii-st, it will be proper 
to mention the result of the efforts made against 
the more central possessions of the enemy. 

The operations of the Samn and Gourukpoor 
armies may be dismissed with a very few words. 
Major-general George Wood was appointed Gene- 
ral jMarley*s successor, and joined the camp on the 
20th of February. The very day before Iiis ar- 
ri\ al, an event occurred that struck terror into the 
enemy, and rtused the courage of this army to the 
liighest pitch of confidence. Lieutenant Pickersgill, 
an active officer of the intelligence department, dis- 
co^'ered, while out reconnoitering, a party of about 
five hundred Goorkhas at no great distance from 
camp. He imme^ately sent intimation to Colonel 
Dick, the senior officer, who had assumed the com- 
mand onGcneralMarley’sdcpartiu^, and himself re- 
mained with his personal escort to watch the enemy. 
Colonel Dick sent a party of irregular horse, under 
Comet Hearsey, to strengthen Lieutenant Pickers- 
gill, and himself followed, with all the picquets of 
the anny, in the hope of cutting off this detach- 
ment. Tlie Goorkhas, who had taken an ad\ an- 
lageous position in a hollow, finding themsehcs 
unmolested by Lieutenant Pickersgill, and seeing 
his small numbers, came to the resolution of 
attacking him. Just, howe\cr, as they debouched 
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fiom their position for tlic purpose, they percehed 
the cavalry, and the further suppoit that "vvas 
adv ancing Appalled by this, they attempted a 
prccipilatc retreat, when Lieutenant Pickcrsgdl, 
waiting only to he joined by Comet Hearse) ’s 
lioisc, fell upon them, and cut the whole detach- 
ment to pieces A number of ofiicers of the arm) 
had ridden out from comp immediately on its 
being knownn that a party of the enemy were in 
sight, and these joined in the charge, and were 
mainly instrumental to its success. 

The Goorklias were so intimidated by tliis result, 
that they hastily withdrew every position they had 
established in the forest and Turace ; and when 
General G, Wood an ivcd next day, the passage of 
the forest was free to lum,— not o Gooiklia being 
to be seen below the hills > 

The season was doubtless very far gone for any 
thmg now to be commenced, nevertheless, there 
remained a month to make some effort to redeem 
the consequences of his predecessor’s inactivity; 
and the army naturally expected to he led tlirough 
the forest after the enemy, if not into the passes 
of the hills The new General, however, adopt- 
ed an opinion that the season of the fever 
had amved, and that it would he risking the 
health and efficiency of his fine army, wlucli 
was now augmented to thirteen tljousand fovw 
hundred regular tioops, were he to attempt to 
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jwnctrntc Ihe forcsi. lie ncconlingly contented 
Inmscir ^^iUl sweeping its skirt, in n long innrcli 
cnstwnrd to JnnikjKwr and bnckngnin; mul tints 
the season closed, actually without his seeing n 
single enemy. 

In Gounikpoor, Major-gcncml John Sullitnii 
Wood Immt n few of the Goorkha \illngC3 in re- 
taliation of their c«ces«cs, npd marched whc^c^e^ 
he hcartl the enemy were nilvancing. lie wn<, 
however, still dccci\ctl hy false reports, and could 
not get rid of the imprc5>sion that his force was 
too weak to cflect any thing against irnrccr Singh, 
Vhom he represented to licnd-cpiartcri as command- 
ing an anny numerically much superior to Jiis own. 
On tltc necessity of ascertaining this point, !>y 
coming actually into contact with the enemy, being 
strongly uiged hy the Commandcr-in^hief, General 
Wood was induced at the clo>c of the season, that 
is, in the month of April, to appear again before 
Bootwud. He accordingly, on the 17th of that 
month, drew ui> his army, and opened a desul- 
tor}' fire against the place for some hours, from his 
artJPcjy am] linc^ TJie jnana?j»Te pmlwml ao 
result whatever, though attended w ith several ca- 
sualties. Tlic General, however, described it as a 
rcconnoissance calculated to create a di\ ersion hy 
alarming the enemy on this frontier, at the same 
time that it enabled himself to ascertain tlmt he 
had not miscalculated the strength of the army 
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oppospcl to him. General Wood immediately 
after this mancciUTC laid waste the Goorkha ])oi- 
tion of the Tiiracc, and then retired to canton- 
ments at Gounikpoor. 

It is fortunate for the interest of this narrative 
that the spirit of enterpiizc was not every wliere so 
wanting as in the leaders of the two central divi- 
sions. In proceeding westward, it now becomes 
our duty to relate a scries of operations of a very 
opposite character. 

It was ascertained by Lord Hastings, while on 
his tour through Hohllklnind, that the province of 
Kumaon, whicli skirts the north of it, was nearly 
destitute of troops; the whole Goorkha foicc having 
been drawn oft* to oppose the British divisions 
operating to the east or west It seemed to him 
that a diversion in this quarter, wliUe it woidd 
distract the enemy by multiplying the points of 
attack, would further be of use in preventing any 
reinforcements from proceeding westward to Jy- 
tlmk. If successful, it might lead to very important 
results, even to the conquest of the province, and 
entire separation of the eastern from the western' 
territory : if the contrary, the effect woidd he pro- 
duced in other quarters without much loss It is 
to be observed that the Kumaonese were known to 
be disaffected to wfra held Ciiem in 

rigorous subjection, frequently seizing and selling 
into servitude their women and children, in order 
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to enforce the most arbitrary exactions. The 
consequent ^illenation of the population from tlicir 
masters, was reckoned upon as likely to aid grcatl} 
the projected enterprize. 

There were no regular troops that could be 
spared at this juncture (December) ; for the threat- 
ening tone and -position of several chiefs and 
associations of the south and north-west rcquirec 
that a warlike altitude should be maintained or 
both frontiers ; whilst the demands for reinforce- 
ments to the divisions already in the hills, were ' sc 
urgent as to require everj' disposeable man. Ir 
order, therefore, not to lose the, opportunity, Lord 
Hastings resolved to ai*ail hiinsdf of the warlike 
population of Roliilkliund, who are Putans, of t 
race trained from infancy to the use of the swore 
and matchlock, and naturally brave and impetuous, 
though not easily subjected to discipline. Two 
officers, used to such troops, were accordingly 
ordered to make levies of Rohillas, to be employed 
against Kumaon. The persons selected were 
Lieutenant-colonel Clardiier, and Major, ther 
Captain, Hearsey, neither of them of tlie regulai 
establishment, but both JVIahratta officers of grea 
merit, who had come over under the proclamatioi 
of Lord Wellesley, on war breaking out witi 
Sindheea in 1802.3. Lieutenant-colonel Gardnei 
had sinre been retained in command of a corps o 
jwlice-horse ; Major Hearsey had not l)een em 
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ployed in a militar}' capadty for some years, but 
was the companion of Mr. Moorcroilt’s advontiwous 
journey across the snowy range to the lake Ma- 
nusararwa, and had been detained in Kuraaon as 
a prisoner, along unth Mr. hloorcroft, on their 
return, the very year before the war broke out. 

To the former officer it was assigned to pene- 
trate from Kasheepoor in the Moradabad district; 
while the latter was to operate against Cliumpawut, 
to the east of the province, by the passes near 
Pecleebheet and Kbyreegurh, where the Deolia, 
or Gog^a, forces its way into the plains. Both 
officers received theii* instructions late in December, 
and proceeded at once to oiganize lenes. 

On the 11th of February, 1816, Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Gardner commenced his march from Kashee- 
poor, accompanied by a civilian, his relation, the Ho- 
nourable Edward Gardner, to whom was assigned 
the function of political agent for the province. On 
the 15th, the force reached the foot of the first 
passes, and dislodged a Goorkha picquet from 
Deklee : from hence they could see distinctly a 
party of Goorkhas stockaded on the -summit of 
Kat-kee-nao, an elevated post which overlooked 
the entrance of the pass, by the bed of the Kosila; 
while another party of the enemy occupied the 
Gurhee, or fort of Kotha, considerably to the right. 
Having reconnoitered the two positions, the Lieu- 
tenant-colonel determined on an attempt to pene- 
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Irate them, so as, if possible, to get between the 
ganisons and Almora. 

On the 16th, in order to put the above design 
into execution, the Lieutenant*colonel made a 
short march up the Kosila to Chookum, and next 
Uaj halted : that the same hill porters who attended 
the advance, might return to bring up the re^t of 
the baggage and supplies. Heavy rain commenced 
on the ISth, which soon filled the river, and 
otherudse impeded the advance. In the evening, 
however, a party was sent in the direction of Kotha, 
as if to thi'eaten that post ; and at tlie same time 
two hundred Rohillas, and one hundred ^lewatees 
marched up the river, to endeavour to seize a strong 
pass, called Tliangura, where the Kosila rushes 
through a defile conunandedby lofty and precipitous 
mountains on either side. This party, from some 
misconduct of the guide, did not secure the pass 
on both sides of the river; but established itself 
on the liiU overlooking it to the south-east. The 
detachment sent in the direction of Kotha, fell in 
irith the garrison on a lull called Ronseldeh, be- 
tween the Thangura pass and Kotha. Lieutenant- 
colonel Gardner, therefore, deeming it necessary 
to dislodge the enemy from this post without loss 
of tunc, moved next morning u ith five hundred 
men for the purpose. Tlic object being erTectechbc 
turned towards Tliangura, and encampetl for tlie 
night at Ookul Danga, where his party had esta- 
L 
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blislioil tlicmsoU e<?» ns nbovc mentioned, on the 
evening before. On the 20tb, the Gooiklias 
evaennted Kat-kcc-nao, and retired to Googiir 
Giirh, on the riglit of the Kosila, near Tiiangnra. 
Kat-hec-Tino was imincdintcly secured b} a ])arty 
of observation sent for the j)urj)osc the pietcding 
day ; and in the evening, the Lieutenant-colonel 
in person crossed the ri^cr, and dislodged the 
enemy from Googur; thus securing both sides of 
the important j)ass of Thangiira. On the 21st, 
sc\cn hundred RohiUa Putans moved fonvard to 
Scethcc, nlicic tliey buouacked, and ucie nc\t 
day pushed on to a point %\liere two roads to 
Almora meet, at a pccpul-trce. The more open 
route, by the valley and towTi of Boojnn, u ns found ^ 
occupied hy the Goorkha Surdai (Rungclee), with 
the concentrated garrisons of Kotlia and Kat- 
keo-nao. After a short halt therefore to lefresh, 
the Lieutenant-colonel marched 'ivith all haste to 
seize the Choiimou hill, the first steep ascent on 
the other road ; which, leaving the vallej , runs along 
tlie ridge to the nortli or left of the direct line of 
advance Tlie whole day was consumed in tliis 
arduous maich ; and at the close of it, there was an 
ascent of three kos to the summit which it tv as 
intended to occupy. The fatigue was so great, 
that only about forty men of the whole number 
came to the ground; and these were supplied wuth 
Watei from the snow, which lay there in abun- 
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dance. Early in tte morning of tlie 22d, tlie 
enemy were seen making for the same point : they 
were led by Ungut Surdar, uho had just arrived 
^nth a Teinforcement from Almora. The party 
at Chouinou were still extremely Tvcak; but 
they had several standards, of Tvhich they made 
such a display as deterred Ungut from an attack 
wliich he seemed to meditate. 

It uas the 28th of February before all the sup- 
plies could be brought up from the rear to Chou- 
mou : on that day, however, a further short ad- 
vance was made to Kampena-ke-danda; whence 
the enemy were seen in force at Koompoor, a 
rugged hill in front. 

The Lieutenant-colonel, ha^-ing been obbged to 
form depots and establish garrisons at Kat- 
kce-nao, Kotha, and several other places in his 
rear, thought it prudent to w'ait here for further 
reinforcements ; and particularly for one thousand 
Putans raised at H.lpur in the Meenith district, 
and now on their way to join him. Little hap- 
pened in the interim of this halt, wlh the excep- 
tion of two skirmishes, on the 6th and 18th of 
March; both of which ended in a manner higldy 
creditable to the Hohillas. In the former, the 
Lieutenant-colonel’s adianced-guard succeeded 
in driving hack a party of the enemy who ven- 
tured to descend from their stockade into the 
intenening vallej of Tarakot ; and in tlie second 
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nfinir, wliicli was rather more scnoiis, between 
‘iix and sc\cn hundred men being engaged on 
either side, the Pulnns made a resolute charge, 
and put to tiic rout a body of the enemy of 
equal strength, wlio \cnturcd ngain to the same 
ground. 

The Lieutenant-colonel, ^^h^lc lie thus ad- 
N nnced by the Kosila, had kept a party in front 
of tlic direct route from Rohilkhund b}' Bu- 
mouree and Bheem Tal; the commandant, hou- 
c\cr, attempted nothing, and was in the end or- 
dered to join the main body. 

Major Hcarsey, having completed Ins levies, 
at the same time with Colonel Gardner, ad- 
vanced also, in Februarj’, from Peeleobhect, and 
penetrated by the Kalcc, or nestern Gogia, to 
Chumpawut, mtliout meeting any opposition 
The population showed some disposition to de- 
clare in his favour; so, posting lialf his force to 
guard the important passes of the Kalee, he 
began to think of co-operating with Lieutenant- 
colonel Gardner, by an advance to Almora from 
the east 

In this view he moied upon Kootulgurh, a 
very strong fort ; but which some information 
received as to the state of its siijiphes, induced 
the Major to think must soon yield to a blockade 
The month of March was spent in these opera- 
tions 
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In the mean time. Colonel Grardner being 
joined by the men from Hapiu, on the 22nd 
of March, again out-generaled the Goorkha 
commander, and established himself in his rear, 
and even within sight of Almora Tlie 
same night that the reinforcement joined, a 
strong detachment under Mohun Singh, a na- 
tive commandant of known courage and steadi- 
ness, was sent, by a circuitous route through the 
valleys to the nglit, to seize the southernmost 
point of a ridge immediately facing Almora, 
where w'as a temple called Sheeo-ka !De\ ee. On 
the raormng of the 23d, in order to draw off the 
enemy's attention from this operation, a demon- 
stration was made of attacking Koompoor in 
front The movement was thus so well con- 
certed, that It was not till twelve o’clock m the 
day that the Goorkhas made the discoveiy of its 
object, by seeing the RohiUas taking up theu 
jwsition at the temple behind them. The Lieu- 
tenant-colonel, satisfied at the success of the ope 
ration, waited till the following daj to see its 
effect on the enemy Early in the morning he 
advanced with the intention of attacking, or at 
least turning, tlie left flank of the Koompoor po- 
sition, in order to follow t<i Slieeo-ka Dev ee. Tlie 
Goorklias, however, miyved nl the same time; and 
setting fue to then stockade, hastened bj Reonec 
to Kutaunul, two points on the '•amc ndge vvitli 
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SIiecO“kn De\ cc. The Licutcnant-coloncl followctl 
1 j)' the same route; hut the want of porters pre- 
vented his reaching Rconcc till tljc 25th, and a 
halt of a couple of days was then necessary, to 
bring up the guns and supplies. On tlie 28tli 
he inarched in tuo columns upon Kutannul; and 
as he approached, the Goorkha commander, find- 
ing Inmself between Mohun Singh’s detachment 
and the main body, did not tiunk it pnidcnt to 
continue on the same ridge, but crossed the Ko- 
sila, and posted himself on the declivities between 
Almora and that ri^cr, leaving the Lieutenant- 
colonel free to occupy the ground on the right 
bank from Rconcc to Shcco-ka Devee. Tims had 
Lieutenant-colonel Gardner, by sheer dexterity, 
and without bloodshed, made an cltectual opening 
to the heart of the province of Kumaon. His 
concibatory conduct, and that of the Political 
Agent, had succeeded in eflectuolly gaining the 
natives; so much so, that the bazar of his camp 
seldom failed to be supplied from tlie villages in 
the hills ; and the intercourse opened and main- 
tained furnished certain intelligence of all the 
enemy’s projects. 

In the end of March, Lord Hastings, seeing 
the state of things liere, determined on sup- 
porting the Lieutenant-colonel ; and following u]> 
his successes, by sending a force of regular in- 
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fantry and artillery, capable of subduing all fur- 
thei opposition. He selected Colonel Jasper Ni- 
coUs, at the time QuartOTnaster-general of the 
King’s troops in India, for tbfe important service ; 
and on the 23rd of March, placed under his com- 
mand a force of tuo thousand and twenty-five 
firelocks, composed of the 1st battahon 4th 
N. I., under Captain Faithful; the 2d battalion 
5th N. I. under Major Patton ; and part of a bat- 
talion formed of grenadier companies, and then 
employed in Guxhwal. Ten pieces of artillery of 
different kinds n ere added from Moradabad. Tlie 
state of the operations before Jythuk, combined 
with the assurance that the tranqmllity of Central 
India would not be disturbed this season, nere 
the circumstances that enabled the Governor-ge- 
neral to de> ote the troops of his regular army to 
this sen ice now; though two months earlier he 
had not deemed it safe to spare them. 

On the 6th of April, Colonel Nicnlls entered 
the hills with lus advance, and liastened to join 
Lieutenant-colonel Gardner at Kutarmul. On 
his wa) he heard of the entire defeat and capture 
of Major Hcarsey, and of the reduction of all the 
posts he had estabhshed to guard the hne of the 
Kalcc or Surjoo; by which names the western 
branch of tlie Gogra is here kno^vn. It seems that 
the court of Katmandoo, finding all seaire for the 
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season to the eastward, determined on an elTort 
to succour Almora, and eventually relieve Jytlmk. 
For this purpose they ordered n battalion to cross 
the Kalco into Kumnoji, and gave the command 
of the force to Hustce-dul, the chief then go- 
verning the pro\ince of Dotcc. Having strength- 
ened himself by collecting all the detachments of 
Ills province, this chief crossed the Knlee, on the 
31st of March, at Khusmot Ghat. Major Hearsey 
had attempted the defence of a wider line along 
tliis river than his force Justified, besides being 
still engaged on the blockade of Kootulgiiih. 
His men wore thus too much detached for his 
whole force to be made available in the emer- 
gency ; nevertheless, he hastened to meet the 
enemy with the fc^v men he had at Chumpawut, 
and fell in with him on the first day’s maich. 
The Holiillas, being raw levies, deserted Major 
Hcai*sey after the first fire ; and he was wounded, 
and made prisoner. None of the positions he 
had garrisoned held out afterwards ; but the men 
hastened back again to the plains witli the utmost 
terror and expedition. Little better was to be 
expected from new levies, upon the loss of their 
commander ; the defeat was, however, of bad 
effect in the impression it left on the inhabitants 
of the province ; and had not the support been on 
its way to Colonel Gardner, its influence on the 
raw troops of his foice might, perhaps, have ren- 
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deicil ucccssaiy the relmqimhment of all the -ad- 
\antages gained. It may be observed herc, that 
ill every action between the Goorkha legnlars 
and Rohilla Nujeebs, or other similar levdes, the 
former were always victorious. Hence the meiit 
of Colonel Gardner’s plan, under which, though 
alvv^ays advancing to his object, he avoided com- 
mitting his men, except in skirmishes w'here he 
had a decided superiority, or undei circumstances 
in which the fcnemy did not think it prudent to 
attack liim, is the raoic conspicuous. 

Colonel NicoUs, on being informed of the defeat 
and capture of Major Hcarscy, hastened to effect 
a jpnetion with Lieutenant-colonel Gardner, and 
lenchedhim a day or two before Hustfe-dul ar- 
rived with his prisoner at Almora. The latter 
event was announced by a salute which was botli 
lieard and seen from the British camp On the 
23d of April, Hustec-dul again left the towm, with 
a considerable detachment, upon some expedition, 
the object of which w’as not immediate!} apparent. 
Colonel Nicolh, seeing tlie mov cment, despatched 
Major Patton, with Jus battalion, the 2d of the 
5th N. I,, in the direction of Gunnanath, a sta- 
tion about fifteen miles norlli of Almoia, on wliich 
Hustee-dul appealed to be marching Tlie routes 
of the two detnclunents brought them in sight, 
and closc upon one .another, before they wcie 
well aware Tlic) were botli mniclung up the 
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same eminence, and it was a contest wliicli sliould 
seize it. Hustec-did first gained tfic summit; 
but the British advance-guard, under Lieutenant 
Webster, of the 6th N. I., attacked him before he 
had time to make any arrangement for his de- 
fence. He was dislodged with considerable loss ; 
and in the action received a ball in his tcmidc, 
which secured the ^^ctory to us. Our loss was 
only two killed, and toventy-five wounded, in- 
cluding Ensign Blair, severely. 

Hustee-dul was an active and brave officer, of 
high reputation in lus nation, and liis loss was 
severely felt in Almora. 

Colonel Nicolls detennined, on the return of Jla- 
jor Patton, to avail himself of the alarm he judged 
the late defeat would occasion ; and on the 25tb, 
at one p. i^r., ho led the 1st battalion 4t!i N. I. 
in person across the Kosila, followed by Lieute- 
nant-colonel Gardner and his irregidars, in order 
to effect a lodgement on the Seetolee heights, 
where the enemy were posted. Haring reached 
the height and taken measures to secure the pos- 
session of it, he thought he observed symptoms of 
alarm in the garrison of a stone breast-work before 
liim, and immediately in front of the torni of Al- 
mora. He was hence tempted to try an assault, 
without waiting to biang up his guns to breach the 
walls, whicli would have occasioned a considera- 
ble loss of time. The assault was led by Captain 
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Fiithfiil in person , and the redoubt was entered 
first, through an emhrasure, bj Lieutenant Wight, 
who fell immediately, severel} wounded hj a 
Grooikha chief Captam FaxthM followed at the 
head of some grenadia^, and saved his hrothei 
officer by cutting dou*n the man , when the rest 
fled, leaving the redoubt in our possession All 
the stockades of the ndge were carried or e^ acu- 
ated , and the enemy were pursued into the town 
of Almora , leaving the Colonel to make his dis- 
positions for the mght 

The Nipaleso were not, howe\ er, disposed to re- 
sign the possession of these heights, which commu- 
nicated directly with the town, mthout a further 
stni^le , and accordinglj , at about eleven m the 
night, having sent a detachment secretly round, 
they attacked and earned our most northerly post, 
tliough stockaded and defended by a piquet of re- 
gulars, under Lieutenant Costly, of the 1st balta- 
hon of 4th N I A party of the flank battalion, 
under Lieutenants Brown and '^Vlnfield, immedi- 
ately moved to the support of the post ; and with 
the aid of a ghole of irr^ulars, under Colonel 
Gardnei in person, the place was ^eco^e^ed, but 
not uithout a hard stru^Ie Tlie firing in tliis 
quarter v as the signal for a general sortie from the 
fort, but for this Colonel NicoHs uas prepared, 
and the cnem} Mere dmen hack nith loss, after 
ivluch they confined themselves to a little dc- 
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tadicd filing. "NVe lost in this afiair an officer, 
Lieutenant Tapley of the 27th, attached to tfie 
grenadier hattahon, besides many sepoys and ir- 
regulars killed and w ounded.* The next day the 
guns were brought up, and a position taken about 
seventy yards only fiom the fort of Almora 
Bumsah Chountra, the governor of the province, 
seeing Ids situation desperate, proposed in the 
evening of the following day a suspension of 
arms, preparatory to a negotiation of the terms of 
surrender. 

Tlie armistice being gi anted, the Nipalese 
wounded officers came boldly into our camp to 
solicit surgical aid They further stated, without 
reserve, theur extreme want of supplies, and allowed 
us to examine the walls and defences of the place » 
thus, exhibiting a frankness and confidence not a 
little remarkable in their circumstances. In ar- 
ranging the terms of capitulation, their main stand 
was made to obtain an article permitting five 
hundred men, destined to the sen ice bj the go- 
vernment at Katmandoo, to jnoceed westnmd, to 

* Including the operations lo the day-time, the loss in the 
attach and maintenance of the Seetolee position, was oneoflicer, 
Lieutenant Tapley, twenty nine sepoys, and twenty irregulars 
killed, two officers (Lieutenants Wight and Purvis, of the 
4th native infantry), ninety-eight sepaliees, and sixty-one 
irregulars wounded Makmg a total of two hundred and 
eleven killed and wounded 
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reinforce Rimjoor Singh at Jythiik. TTiis, of 
course, was resisted; but they did not gi^ e up the 
point until a renewal of hostihties was threatened, 
if the surrender were not concluded by a given 
hour. At last, on the 27th of April, a formal con- 
^ cntion was signed by Colonel NicoUs and the 
Honourable Edward Gardner, on one side, and 
Chountra Biunsah, Ungut Kajee, and Chamoo 
Bundaree, on the other. 

In this the surrender of the pro\ ince of Kii- 
inaon, with all its fortiBed places, was stipulated ; 
also the retirement of all troops and officers of the 
Goorklia government, within ten da)s, to the east 
of the Kalee ; the British engaging to furnish 
carnage to aid the transportation of private pro- 
perty. Major Hearseys unconditional release was 
further stipulated. These articles ^ ere faithfully 
executed; and Colonel NicoUs, bavingaccompanied 
the Goorkha troops to the gliats of the Kalee, 
disposed his force in thebest manner for the de- 
fence of that bne, against anj future attempt of the 
Nipllesc to molest our possession of the pro- 
\ ince.* 

Let us noT\ return to the events of the cam- 
paign further west It has been stated that Major- 

* Dunng tbe operations aboTc explained, the Goorkhas 
made an imiption from Dotee into Khyreegurh, in the plains , 
hut were defeated and driven tiack b) a detachment under 
Captain Buchanan, sent from Futchgurli by Lord Hasungs 
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general Martindell, after tiie ftiilures of December, 
was so firmly persuaded of the inadequacy of his 
force to do any thing against the position of 
Jythuk, that he lay long inactive at Nahn. In 
the interim, several reinforcements reached him; 
and the instructions of his Commander-in-chief 
continually urged the recommencement of active 
operations. Towards the beginning of Febniaiy, 
Major Kelly was detached from Nahn, with a light 
battalion, to occupy a post on the same ridge that 
Major Ludlow had moved upon in December. He 
established himself without opposition at Nounee ; 
and on the 12th of the month, being supported by 
Major Ludlow and his battalion, he advanced to a 
point called the Black HilL This post being within 
the range of heavy artillery, it was resolved by the 
Major-general to carry up 18-pounders, and batter 
the first of the enemy’s stockades. The side of 
the hill was therefore prepared for the purpose, and, 
by great exertions, guns and stores were dragged 
up the precipitous part of the ascent. The ope- 
ration excited the astonishment of the enemy, who 
came ont every where to see the wonder, but 
made no attempt to prevent it. In the mean 
time, Runjoor Singh’s communications were left 
quite open ; and besides the leinforcement carried 
to him £iy Bui&hudur Singh, others were confmtr- 
ally joining. On the 17th of February, intelligence 
reached camp of a party being on its nay to 
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Jythuk, from the Jiimnn. Lieutenant Young was 
accordingly detached with a body of irregulare to 
intercept it. Not finding the enemy at the point 
expected, he came back on the 1 9th; but more 
correct intelligence being then obtained, lie again 
marched with all the irregulars in camp, amounting 
to upwards of two thousand menj and found the 
Goorklias in a place called Cliumalgurh. Not 
thinking it right to tmst his raw troops with an 
immediate attack of the position, and relying on 
his great superiority of number, he proceeded to 
post detachments where most tliey could annoy 
the enemy, and cut off the communication with 
Jythuk, 

Tlie nhole number of the GoorUias did not 
amount to two hundred fighting men ; but seeing 
their situation desperate, they called a council, and 
adopted the resolution to die bravely together*. 
Haring thus prepared themselves, they advanced, 
and delivering their fire, charged, s^vo^d in hand, 
the nearest post of the iiregxdars. These unfor- 
tunately ga^e ^\ay immediately, and were pur- 
sued, in the utmost confusion, to the next post, 
wlicre the panic qiuckly spread ; until the whole 
party took to flight without attempting any re- 
sistance, in spite of the utmost efforts of Lieute- 
nant Yoxing to induce them to face the enemy. 


Ujutnlja Punt was Ac leader of this party. 
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This unlooked-for result of their intrepidity ena- 
bled the Goovkhas to continue their inarch to 
Jy thuk, without fm tlier opposition ; and gave 
them so much confidence, that they never after- 
wards failed to attack a post of irregulars when- 
ever placed ivithin their reach ; and even when 
stockaded, they generally succeeded. 

Tlie 18-pounders, from the Black Hill, were 
opened against the first stockade on the 17th of 
Maich ; and on the 20tli a battery was erected 
iu a more advanced position. The effect of one 
day’s fire of this last, was to level with the ground 
the whole stockade ; but the Major-general, in- 
stead of following up the advantage by an imme- 
diate attack, which all the troops were eagerly ex- 
pecting, came now to the conclusion that his pre- 
sent plan was injudicious ; for that, if carried, the 
post could not be maintained against the force 
Runjoor Singh, could bring up from beliind it. 
It would thus seem, that with an'Eurojiean regi- 
ment and a force of at least five thousand of the 
Company’s regular army, the Major-general yet 
thought it dangerous to take a step that might 
bring on a general action with an enemy, who 
had never more than two thousand fiv e hundred 
men at the utmost. Tliis excess of caution n ns 
an unfortunate consequence of the early disasters 
abo\c related ; but it nos a feeling that none of 
the officers or troops of the division participated 
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(lcral>le circuit, to liring hi** dctaclnncnt to n place 
^\hc^c the nsccnt could Ikj made u ith artillcrj’, and 
^vithout much separation of the fdes, he advanced 
cautiously to gain the top of the ridge, uhicli 
uas occupied by the Goorkhas in considerable 
force. The enemy allowed the ISIajor to come 
•within forty }ards before dcli^cring his fire. TJie 
post was, ho^\e^cr, o>er|>owcrcd without much 
loss; and Sfajor Richards followed up his advan- 
tage along the ridge to a |)oint called Piinjab-ka- 
Tccha, or Punchul; uhcic the Goorkas seemed 
disposed to make a more serious stand. The Ma- 
joi halted, to allow’ time for the tear companies 
to close up; and then attacked this post in two 
columns; andcarrjing it, jirocccdcd immediately 
to make preparations to stockade it against an 
effort to icco\cr it, that he expected Runjooi 
Singh would make with his whole force The 
enemy were, how'evci, deterred by the state of 
preparation they witnessed, and hj their past lU- 
success ; and left Major Richards full leisure to 
estabhsh himself securely. 

In the above affair the Goorkha commander, 
UjumbaPunt*, was taken prisoner; and of thir- 
teen hundred men that composed his force, one 
hundred and seven were killed, and about tw’O 

• This was the same man, who wth two hundred, or one 
hundred and fifty Goorkhas, defeated the irregulars under 

Lieutenant Young , — Vide above, page 159 
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hundred and fifty wounded The Bntish loss was 
trifling, being only socn killed and twenlj-nme 
wounded, including two ofitcers On the 1 Gth of 
April, Captain ^Vilson marched to ocaipy a point 
midwaj between Major Richards and the head- 
quarters of the Major general besides uhicli, 
several other points had, in the intenm, been 
seized and stockaded in execution of the plan of 
blockade Notwithstanding, indeed, the late- 
ness of the penod at which it was adopted, there 
can be but little doubt that the opcntion w ould 
have been cfiectual in reducing J>tluik, had not 
Its fall been hastened b> other means 

The gloiy of rcceinng the sun ender of Tj thuk 
was reserved foi Sir Divid Ocliterlonj, whose 
further successes alone remain to be recorded 
We left this officer in position on the further 
side of the Maloun ndge, with Colonel Arnold 
at Rutungurb, between the enemy and Belas- 
poor, while Colonel Cooper was left to reduce 
the forts of the Ramgurli range The first of 
these attacked was Ranigurh itself, which, after 
great exertions in dragging up the heavy ar- 
tillery, was breached at last on the ICth of 
February The garrison capitulated for them- 
selves, and for Jooijooree, and were allowed to 
march out with the honours of war The two 
commanders, howev er, on joining Umur Singli at 
Maloun, were punislied witli the loss of their 
M 2 
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cars and noses ; — an act of savage discipline not 
perhaps wholly unmerited hy the individuals ; hut 
considering Uinur Singh's circninstances, not*vcr}' 
judicious. Each of the 'forts had a gamson of 
one hundred men ; and .Tootjoorcc would have taken 
some days toi-educc, c\cii admitting that Rningiuh 
could have held out no longer. 

It was the 10th of March before Colonel Cooper 
could bring a battery to bear on Taragurh, the 
next place he attacked. Tlie breach was practica- 
ble the follouing day, and the gamson evacuated 
tlie fort in the night. Cliumba, on the same ridge, 
was next attacked; and bythclCth of March, 
after a day’s battering, the garrison hung out the 
wliite flag, and surrendered prisoners of war. The 
chiefs expressed alarm lest their families should 
suffer from Umur Singh’s severity ; to deceive Iiiin, 
therefore, the Colonel ordered the guns to continue 
firing occasionally with blank cartridges; while 
some of the prisoners were released, that they 
might endeavour to bring away the families from 
Maloun. 

The whole of the strong forts in the rear being 
thus reduced and occupied. Colonel Cooper fol- 
lowed the main army, to take part in the last 
operations against Maloun. By the 14 th of April 
all was prepared for a combined movement, the 
plan of which the General had for some time been 
maturing.' ^ 
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The immediate object was to eflect a lodgment 
•within the series of heights that formed Umur 
Singhs present position. His lin^ stretched be- 
tween the stone forts of Maloun and Soonijgiirh, 
presenting to the '%’iew a series of connected peaks 
more or less abrupt, and each ' cromied ndth a 
stockade, excepting two, which had the names of 
Ryla peak and Deothul.' The former was conve- 
niently situated for operations against Soomjgiirh, 
which it would effectually cut off from*Maloixn ; _ 
the latter was in the very heart of the GoorUia 
position, and not onethoiisand yards from Maloun 
itself. It was to be expected that the whole force of 
the Goorkhas -woidd oppose the occupation of Deot- 
hul, which was the main object of attack, » General 
Ochteflony reckoned, however, that even if he 
failed there, the possession of Ryla would still be 
a great advantage ; and that the movement on both 
points at the same time, nould contribute to dis- 
tract the enemy. To assist the enterprize further, 
a diversion was planned by other detachments, 
which were directed to march right '•upon the 
enemy's cantonment under the walls of Maloun. 

It will be proper to explain this Ino^ ement more 
in detail. Frie columns altogether were put in 
motion, besides detachments for the dhersion, and 
the folloning was the j>art assigned to each. The 
first from Pidta, one of the posts opposed to 
Soomjgtu'h, on the enemy’s extreme right, con- 
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sisted of two light compames of the 19th N. I. 
imdei Lieutenant Fleming, who, attended by a 
strong party of irregulars, was to make a secret 
night movement on Ryla, and there show a light 
as a signal for the movement of the other columns. 
Immediately on seeing it. Captain Hamilton was 
to march on the same point, with his own and 
Lieutenant Lidlie’s detachments, assembled for 
the purpose at Jynugur; while a grenadier batta- 
lion from head-quarters, under Major Innes, moved 
simultaneously in the same diiection. Tliis force 
was destined to support 'Lieutenant Fleming, and 
to occupy Ryla ; while Major Lawrie, ^vitli the 
!2d battalion of the 7th N. 1. fiom his position at 
Kalee, to the riglit, and Lieutenant-colonel Thomp- 
son, with the 2d battalion of the 3d N. I. from 
General Ochterlony s hcad-quartert>, v, ere to lead 
cacli separate columns on Deothid, and two field- 
pieces were attached to the latter, for the defence 
of the position when ocCTipicd.* Two smaller 
detachments, one led by Captain Bou'j’er, and the 
other by Captain Showers, and consisting each of 
thiee companies, besides irregulars, were to move 
from opposite sides direct upon the Goorklia can- 
tonment, in order to create the di\ ersion, abo' e 
alluded to, m aid of the occupation of Deothul. 

• Tlieso two columns were to wait for daylight m the 
betl of the Gumrora, m order that tbcir ascent of the heights 
might be Rimuhancows 
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Rylawas occupied by Lieutenant Fleming in the 
course of the night of the 1 4th ; and at sight of the 
signal, by which it was preconcerted that notice o 
this event should be communicated, Captain Hamil- 
ton and Majoi Innes marched on the same point, 
and in the course of the morning established them- 
selves, without meeting any opposition The signal 
being repeated from a conspicuous station behind 
the General’s camp, the two columns under Colonel 
Thompson and Major Lawrie marched immediate- 
ly to the Gumrora, and waiting there till dayhght, 
moved from opposite directions on Deothul They 
just met at the last ascent, and pushed on together 
to seize the point, at about ten in the morning; 
^henacontest commenced as severe as any in whicli 
our native ti oops have ever been engaged As 
the liead of the first column approached the sum- 
mit of Deothul, a picquet of not more than tu enty 
or thirty Goorkhas chaiged fearlessly on the ad" 
\ance-guaid, and occasioned a check that was near 
pro\ ing fatal to the success of the movement. Tlie 
exertions of the officers, liowe\ er, particularly of 
Major LauTie, restored the men to a sense of duty, 
and they advanced boldly and dislodged the enemy 
as u ell from Deothul as from other posts in the 
immediate neighhourliood The daj u as spent in 
desultory fighting about the position, and e\ery 
exertion was made in the e\ ening and during the 
night to throw up defences about Deothul, in the 
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conviction that the stniggle for the post had yet to 
corae. 

The Goorkhas had been occupied diiring the 
day in opposing and pursuing the detachments of 
Captains Showers and Bowyer, w hich had thus 
completely succeeded in withdrawing theii at- 
tention from the main object. The former officer 
marched from Rutunguih, and early in the day 
found himself mthin the stockades of the enemy. 
He was of a peculiarly cliivalroiis spirit, and 
thinking he had instilled the same ardour and 
fearlessness into his men, uiged them to trust only 
to the bayonet, and in this view he commanded 
them not to load As the column approaclied the 
cantonments, a body of Gooikhas came boldly 
down upon them , when Captain Showers stepped 
forward to lead the projected charge *. the sepoys, 
however, not being on ground where they could 
form readily, proved unequal to the tnal, and the 
Captain was left alone to stand the shock. A 
personal combat ensued with the Goorkha chief, 
and he was slain by the Captain, who happened to 
be an excellent swordsman This brave officerwas, 
howevei, shot dead immediately aflei, which com- 
pleted the confusion The detachment fled pre- 
cipitately as far as Lag Vilk^e, and w'ere pursued 
b) theGoorkhas; this spot being, however, open, 
the men were rallied by Lieutenant Rutledge; and 
having had time to load, offered a successful oppo- 
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sition, and again assumed the offensive.* Captain 
Bouyer, in the mean time, had marched from 
Kalee at daybreak, and reached the point assigned 
to liim asapost of observation by seven in the morn- 
ing; there he was attacked, and maintained him- 
self till noon ; when perceiving the entire failure of 
Captain Showers, and thus seeing the impossibility 
of converting the feint into any thing more bene- 
ficial, he commenced a retreat in the face of the 
enemy. Tlie retreat was exeaited with field-day 
precision, one half of the detachment retiring to 
position, and the other foUoudng under co\ er of its 
fire, Tfie Goorkhas, rvhohnd anticipated confu- 
sion, and the destmetion of the column, continued 
engagetl in a fniitless pursuit during a great part of 
tiie day, but could effect nothing lieyond occasion- 
ing a few ca'nialties. Tlicy were thus cfiectually 
draum auay from the more important post at 
Dcothul, uhicii was in the mean time occupied 
and scaited, as uc ha\c before mentioned. 

The night ^ as one of anxiety to both parties. 
Blingtcc Thapa, or more proj>erly Bukhtyar Thnpa, 
Umiir Singh’s best officer^ saw from Soonijgnrit 
the serious character of Ujcojwration intended ; he 
accordingly left that place, with a clioscn band, to 

• Tlie author of ihe Skctclies of the Goorkha War states 
that the flight and ptirsmt were continued till arrested Ly U»e 
artillery of Rutunguth, nhich opened on the pursuers. 
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take part in the straggle which impended. The 
absolute necessity of dislodging the British fiom 
Deothul, was but too apparent to Umur Singh 
and his council. There were, however, two com- 
plete battalions now established there, besides 
irregulars ; and two pieces of field artillery had 
been brought up and placed in position, to say 
nothing of the works hastily prepared The elite 
of the Goorkha army were in this emergency col- 
lected ; and two thousand, more than could well 
operate at once on the broken ground of tlie ridge, 
were placed under the personal command of 
Bhugtee Tliapa, for the attack of Deothul ne\t 
morning.* Umur Singh himself also resolv ed to 
appear in the field with his youngest son, the only 
onenithhim, in order to encourage and support 
the attack. 

Agreeably to the anangement thus determined 
upon, the British jiosition at Deothul was attacked 
at once on all sides nhcrc it was accessible, just at 
daybreak on the morning of the ICth of April 
The Goorkhns came on with furious inti-cpidity, so 
much so, that several ncrc bayoneted oi ditto 
pieces mtliin our works Umur Singh stood all 

* Tins olTiecr assured Umur Singli tiaf )ic would return 
victorious, or not at all , and he gave nonce to Ins two wives 
to jircpsre for ihcir twice, as hchadtilllc hope of swrMMUR 
They Loth sncrificrd ihctnsehrs on the funcrsl pile on wlncli 
his holly hurnt the next day 
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the liile j\i»t wtliin musquet range, wdth llio 
Goorkha colours planted beside liim ; while Bhng- 
tee was evei*y where exdting the men to further 
efforts. The Goorkhas particularly aimed at 
gaming possession of our guns ; and directed their 
fire witli so much effect against the artillery men, 
that at one time three officers, Bieutenant Cart- 
wright, Lieutenant Hutcliinson of the engineers, 
and Lieutenant Armstrong of the pioneers, v. ere, 
with one artUlery man, the only persons re- 
maining to ser\*e them. The British commandant 
at Ryla, perceiving the desperate nature of the 
struggle at Deothul, sent a reinforcement, with am- 
munition, which arrived very opportunely. After 
a contest of two hours* continuance without inter- 
mission, the Goorkhas being observed to slacken 
their efforts, it was resolved to assume the offensive, 
and drive them back. Major Lawxie led tliis 
charge, and Bhugtee Thapa being killed in it, the 
enemy u’as e^ ery where put to flight, and the 
rictoiy derided. • 

There were two hundred and thirteen Idlled 
and wounded on the side of the British* ; and the 
enemy left above five hundred men on ,Uio 
ground about (he post of Deothul. In the 

♦ Iiieut. Bagot died of his nounds, and 5/ajor Lawrie was 
slightly hnrt ; Lieutenant Gabb, light battalion, and En<ign 
Dalgairns, of the 3d N. I were the other olBccrs wounded m 
this part of tlic operations 
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cotirso of the day tliey sent to request pennissioii 
to seek tlie Ijody of Bbiigtcc TIinpa ; and it was 
found, covered with wounds, close to the foot of our 
defences. General Ochtcrlony ordered it to he 
■wTapped in shaw Is, and delivered toUmur Singh, in 
ordei to testify the respect his bravery had excited. 

Tlie total loss incurred in tlic operations of the 
15tli and IGth of April was, tw'o officers, three 
Soobadars, four Naiks, and fifty-tw-^o Sepo} s killed; 
and five* officers, one sci^cant, and tw'o hundred 
and eighty-seven men w’ounded. 

Taken altogether, this approached more nearly 
to a general action than any event that occuned 
in the campaign ; and it was a proud triumph to 
the officers of the Indian army, to have achieved 
so complete a rictory on ground ^vhich gave sucli 
great advantages to the enemy, and with numbers 
so nearly equal, — for not one half of Sir David’s 
army was engaged. 

The dispositions for the operation exliibited 
wonderfid skill, and the precision with which the 
movement of the different detachments was cal- 
culated, reflects the greatest credit on those who 
collected the intelligence, and furnished the ma- 
terials on which the plan was combined. Lieu- 
tenant Lawtie of the engineers was the most 

• The only officer not already named, is Lieutenant Sjiel- 
lessy of the 7th N I. attached to thcdetachment under Capt. 
Showers 
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valuable instrument of those to whose exertions 
the General was indebted on tlie occasion. This 
young officer had, as field-engineer, directed the 
operations of the late successful sieges, under 
Colonel Cooper; and there had not been a move- 
ment or enterprize undei taken by the division, 
since it took the field, tliat had not benefited by 
his professional zeal, activity, and penetration. 
His ardour in examining all the routes by which 
the Maloun position was to be approached, with 
a view to provide against e\ery possible contin- 
gency or mishap, led him into exertions that pro- 
duced a fei. er of which he died in the beginning 
of May * ; but he had the satisfaction of first 
seeing the completion of the triumph he so essen- 
tially contributed to seaire. 

General Ochterlony, who considered nothing 
done wliile any thing lemaincd, set himself im- 
mediately to prepare a road for heavy artillery to 
Deothul ; and to straiten Maloun, by closing 
hU po&itions round it. The Goorkhas hkewise 
concentrated themseh es about Maloun, w ith- 

* General Ochterlony published a general order on the 
occasion of tlie death of this oflicer, in which he spohe in 
high commendation of his services and useful talents The 
officers of the division, uniting in esteem of his great merit, 
went into mourning for him, and further subscribed for the 
erection of a marble monument to his memory , nhich now 
stands m the cathedral church of St John’s at Calcutta — a 
proud record to haie been earned by so joung an oflicer 
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ilraVing tliclr gnrrivons from nil tlie j)ositioiis nn 
the further '^idc of Dcothul ; nnd c\cn from 
Soonijgurli, though n place of some strength. 
The evacuation of this gave Lieutenant 
Murray nn opjmrtunity of shon ing his activity 
nnd vigilance, hy inlcrccptiug nnd disj^rsing the 
garrison ns it retired. 

By the end of the first week in May, n battery 
s\na raised against Mnloim ; nnd news of the fall 
of Almora having rcachctl the Goorkha camp, nil 
the Surdai's urged Umur Singh to accept terms 
for himself, nnd his son, Runjoor, nt Jythuk. TJic 
old chief wns, however, obstinate in refusing ; nnd 
endeavoured, uith much earnestness, to persuade 
his men, that if they did hut hold out till the 
approaqhing rains the British nrmy would he 
obliged to withdraw. 

Seeing the pertinacity of his refusal, the Siu*- 
dars began to desert with their men, until at last 
only about two hundred remained faithful to 
Umur Singh. With these he retired into the 
fortress of Maloun until the batteries were In 
readiness to open on its walls. Yielding at last 
to his fate, this proud cliief, on the 1 5th of May, 
signed a capitulation ; in whicli it was agreed 
that the Gooikha nation should retire to the east 
of the Knlee or Gogra; and lesign to tlie British 
all the provinces fxom Kumaon westward. Riin- 
joor Singh was, of course, included in these 
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terms ; and the father and son, after givrng'or- 
ders for the sun*ender of all the remaining garri- 
sons, were safely conducted, witli all who chose to 
accompany them, to the other side of the Kalee, 
as stipulated. 

• I^Iany of the Goorkha soldiers took sendee ^vith 
the British; and three battalions were, at the sug- 
gestion of Sir Darid Ochterlony, formed of them, 
and called Nuseeree battalions. A provincial 
corps was likewise raised for Kiunaon civil 
duties, in order to allow a finrther opening for 
the employment of the militarj* classes. 

Tlius the campaign, ubich in January pro- 
mised nothing but disaster, finished in I\Iay by 
leaving in the possession of the British the whole 
tract of hills from the Gogra to the Sutlej. A 
very few Avords will suffice to explain the nature 
of the arrangements made for the occupation and 
management of this tract. 

Kumaon Avas made a province of the British 
territorj’, and the Honourable Edward Gardner 
was appointed commissioner, with full j>ower for 
the adnviwstVRtAOW of its affairs. The Boon was 
likewise retained, and annexed ultimately, to the 
Scharunpoor district. The remainder of the hill 
countrj* was restored to the several Rajas and 
chiefs from whom Gmwr Singh had ccnqAwred it ; 
Avith exception to Subathoo.Racengurli, Nairn, and 
one or two other places, w liich a\ cre made military 
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posts for tlie Nusecrcc battalions. Tlic principle 
adopted was, to place all tlic chiefs in precisely 
the same condition ns they stood with respect 
to eacli other before the npj)earance of tlie 
Goorkhas ; and to leave them each in the free 
enjoyment of his own, undci the general pro- 
tection of the British government. Tlie fol- 
loAving statement exhibits the names and relative 
importance of the principal chiefs., whom this ar- 
rangement placed in a state of piotected depen- 
dence. Mr. Fraser, the Political Agent attached 
to the force of General Marrindell, y>as, in the 
first instance, invested with the duty of intro- 
ducing tliis system ; and for that purpose, some 
time before the surrender of 'Jj thuk, he under- 
took a journey into Gurhwal, and afterwards 
made a tour of the principal places in the hills, 
where he was instrumental in confirming the 
Rajas and Thakoors in the assurance of their 
security, and in reconciling them to the new 
state of things. Ultimately, Gurhwal being re- 
stored to its Raja, the superintendence of the af- 
fairs of all the western chiefs was vested in Sir 
David Ochteilony ; on whose part a military As- 
sistant was appointed to reside at Subathoo. 
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NAMES or THE RAJAS AND THAKOORS, 

AS ESTABLISHED AND TAKEN DNDEK PROTECTION IN 1815, 
WITH AN ESTIMATE OP THEIR REVENUE 

Rupees 
Per Abu 

Kvhlor, or Bclaspoorf rxttndtiis on both sides of the 
Sutlej, but the eastern port oi lif ts guaranteed 
Raja MohachuntI - - ■ 60000 

Hinder, or Plaseea 

#Raja Ram Surun Sein- — ^HiU territory 15015 , in 

the plains 30000 rupees . - . 4SOOO 

Stnnoor — NaAn (he capital 
riitteli Prokasb Singh, infant son of Kurum Pro 
hash , who was set asnle for profligacy and ty 
ranny, and died mlSlO Jounsur and DInwur, 
two Perguonas east of the Tonse, have been re 
tamed by the British . • • 80000 

CuraAur —Capital Rampoor 
Raja Mulundur Singh, a minor son of Oogur Singh 
deceased Teekum Das is the Viieer or manager 
The Raja pays a tribute of 15000 rupees • 80000 

hconthul 

This IS the largest of tl e Bara TTiakoraees Suba 
tboo was reserved from it as a Briush station and 
there being no family that bad any claim to resto- 
ration, the territory was given to the Scikh Raja 
of Puteeala in reward for his scrv ccs - 40000 

liagul — Capital Urlce 
Hana (namu unknown) 

S 


‘’3247 
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l( ipffi 


Ja 

Knna Poonin Cininc], two tfulmrdinnic diicHi, 
Dwjcc Vizfcr, ond Prcm Singli Vjzccr - 

Dcsidcs tome minor chiefc, of less than 2000 
rupees per annum 

Ourhval, -«r o/ iic Alinvndra 
llnja Sheeo Duraun Sati» to whom* witli exception 
to (he Dehra Doon, and (crriiory cast of the Alh* 
nundra, \a!»ed altogether at about fOOOO rupees, 
the rest of the province was restored 


tr Aon 

10100 

10000 
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CHAPTER V 

» < 

NIPAL —NEGOTIATIONS— SECOND CAMPAIGN, 

AND PEACE '' 

- ISIS 1C 

Disposition of ilie Goorliha chiefs— Orrrturo for Veacc—' 
Governor general s terms— Cession of Turacc refused, ond 
nogoliation broken off by the Goorkhas— Preparations 
— rresh overturea— Demand modified— Hesitation of 
the Goorkhas—Negottauons— Treaty signed— Further 
concessions meditated— Ratificationrefused at Katmandoo 
— Hefiections — General Ochterlony takes the field — Plan 
of operations — Chooreea Gbatec pass turned — The General 
arrives before Mokwanpoor — Battle of Seekhurkutree— 
Colonel Kelly’s match. to Hurcelmrpoor — Battle there — 
Submission of llic Nipalcsc — Batificntion of the former 
Treaty — Liberality of the British Government — Sikhim 
putce Raja received under protection — Objects proposed — 
Coorkha representations at Pekia — Arrival of a Chinese 
Minister at D giirchec — his proceedings there, and letter 
to the Gorernor geneml — ^TheRaja of NipM dies of tl e 
smallpox 

Iv Inrardmg a lifcach tnth the British govcni- 
incnt, the Goorkhas Iiad never speculated on 
roiuting It to Mich exertions as thej uitncssed in the 

N 2 
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first campaign. Notwithstanding tlicir caily suc- 
cesses, thcrtforc, they ven' soon repented of the 
rash measures by uhicli they had brought them- 
selves into so hopeless*a contest. E\en uhen at 
the hciglit of their j>ros|)crity, the immensity of 
the preparations, ami the perse\erance of their 
enemy, convinced them their cause uas despe- 
rate; and they uould udllingly have given up 
every object in dispute, could they by that means 
have brought the war to an honourable termina- 
tion. They u ere prepared also for some sacrifices, 
if such should be required. It appears fiom an 
intercepted letter,* addressed by Umur Singh to 
t)io Raja, on the 2d of March, 1816, that imme- 
diately on tlic fall of Nalapaneo lie was consulted 
as to the policy of giving up the Dchra Boon, and 
the hilly tract west of the Jumna, in addition to 
the contested lands on the Sarun and Gonrukpoor 
frontiei*s. Tliat chief’s opinion was adverse to 
any cession of hill territory. TJiough vested, 
therefore, with power to negotiate on tliis footing, 
if the plan had met Ids approval, j- he ne\ er indi- 

• Vide tins letter Appendix A, 

t Some overtures were made to General Ochterlony by 
Umur Singli, with the view of discovering the extent of tlie 
demands of the British. ^Vhen the latter, however, found that 
they included the cession of a considerable tract of the hill 
country, he proudly replied, "Tint from the Sutlej to the 
Teesia, the Goorkalees would dispute every inch of the 
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cated to Gencml Oclita*lony an) disposition to 
treat on such a basis 

Upon the conquest of Kumaon, the Goorkha 
go^emo^ of that province, Bum Sah, a man of 
some consideration in the state, expressed much 
desire to be the means of re-estabhshing the fonner 
^relations between the two powers , and the occasion 
was taken of assuring the court of Katmandoo, 
tlirough lum, that the British government enter- 
tained a reaprocal anxiety to restore the ancient 
good understanding 

After the campaign had closed so tnumphantl) 
for us, the desire of peace seemed to have increased 
at the capital of Nipal Most of the chiefs ap- 
peared to have become sensible that their confidence 
of seainty m the ru^edness of their mountains, 
was a vain illusion , and although a considerable 
faction still maintained their hostile disposition, all 
parties united in the wish to discover on what 
terms peace would be granted Accordingl) , in 

inountauis and if driven from tliem would then ret re to the 
confines of China This country he added isnot^ipbin 
men and money like Bengaland Hmdoostnn b it it contains 
a race of wh ch not a man, while the bouI remains in h s 
body will submit to become 1 ke the Rajas of the plains 
with all tlieir wealth and Jux res” Umur S ngh finally 
refused to hold furl! cr commun cat on with the Br tish gene- 
ral while Ic allontdthe vakeels of the h II Rajas to remain 
in attendance 
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May 1815, Gooroa Gujraj Misur, the family 
priest of the Raja, was sent doivn from Katman- 
doo with full poivcrs tinder the red seal, and with 
instructions to negotiate nith Major Biadshaw, 
the British political agent in that quarter, an 
entile adjustment of all differences. 

This overture was met by an unresen ed dis- ^ 
closure of the sacrifices which Lord Hastings con- 
ceived himself to be now justified in demanding. 
They were — 1st, The perpetual cession of all the 
hill country taken in the campaign, "viz. fiom the 
Kalee westward*, 2dly, A like cession of the entire 
Turaee, from the foot of the outer hills alcftig the 
nhole line of the lemaining territory of the Goork- 
has ; 3dly, The relinquishment by the Goorkhns of 
the footing they had gained in the territory of the 
Sikhim Raja, and the surrender to ihat chief of 
the stockaded forts of Nagree and Nagurkot ; and, 
finally. The reception of a Resident, with the usual 
escort and establishment, at Katmandoo, and the 
customary stipulation not to receive or gi'e 
service to Europeans without the special sanction 
of government. 

Major P. Bradshaw stated to the Gooroo tliat 
he could not negotiate except on this basis; and 
the Gooroo declaring he had no authority to tieat 
for any cession in the Turaee, excepting the dis- 
puted tracts, the overture was Lioken off, and 
Gujraj Misur returned to Katmandoo 
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From a hope that other negotiators might be 
more accommodating, the Goorkha court cm- 
powei-ed Bum Sah to make n second overture to 
llie Honourable E. Gardner, who was now Cinl 
Commissioner for the management of the pro\ince 
of Kumaon. That officer had been instmeted as 
to the manner in which such an overture was to 
be received. Accordingly, the reply to Bum Sail 
being similar in every respect to that made to the 
Gooroo, the negotiation in that quarter was simi- 
larly broken off. 

In the mean time, the army, which had been 
collected on the Sarun frontier, was cantoned to 
the north of the Ganges, or at Dinapoor, the con* 
tonment of Patna, and was kept in a state of 
equipment to he ready to take the field imme- 
diately the fa\ ourable season should return. 

The Marquess of Hastings, thinking that a se- 
cond campaign might be inevitable, determined on 
so conducting it os to bumble the proud spirit of 
the Goorkha chiefs , or, if that were impossible, to 
crush this ambitious and aspiring nation for e\ er. 
Preparation was made for penetrating with a 
brigade from Kumaon, where Lieutenant-colonel 
J. W. Adams, a most e^ccUent and steady officer, 
had succeeded Colonel Nicolls ; while the latter 
was to operate against the Bootwul and Palpa 
frontier, with the array of Major-general J. S. 
^^'ood, considerabl) icinforccd Jlajor-gcncrnl 



Ochtcrlopy was at tlic same time to be summoned 
from the north-west, to take the command of the 
Sanin troops, Inch were destined to penetrate 
into the vaiicy of Mp.U. 

Although provision \\ ns thus made for pushing 
the warwitli vigour, the efibrts of the govern- 
ment to reestablish jicnce were not relaxed ; for 
many powerful considerations made tliis much the 
most desirable cod^mmation at the juncture. It 
was with satisfaction, therefore, govcnimcnt learnt 
that the negotiation was re-opened by the Gooroo, 
who came again into the Tiwaee, in 'August, for the 
purpose. The Jlarquess of Hastings hod, in the 
interim, ascertained that a main objection j to tlie 
relinquishment of the Tiiracc was, that most of 
the principal oflicers of the Goorklia court had 
Jageers there. Accordingly, to rcconcUc them to 
the cession, and ‘to show that the British govern- 
ment did not deshx’ it from nny avaricious motive, 
his Loidship authorised his negotiator to-tender 
the amount of the estimated revenue in stipends, to 
be at the distribution of the court of Katmandoo. 
The annual assignment thus sanctioned amounted 
to between t>vo and tlircc lacks of rupees, and liis 
Lordship justly considered that a permanent peace 
was worth this saciifice. 

The Gooroo was made acquainted with the li- 
beral disposition of the government ; but, aftei 
some consideiation, he again bioko off the nego- 
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tiation in September ; declaring that the Goorkha 
chiefs would never accede to a cession of the 
whole Turaee, which was the main source of 
their subsistence ; the lulls themselves being com- 
paratively unproductive. 

The Marquess of Hastings, having maturely 
weighed the matter, resolved to proceed a step 
fiulher for the re-establishment of peace. It 
seemed evident, from what had passed, that no 
advantage offered in any other shape would com- 
pensate to the Goorklia government for the entire 
loss of the Turaee and forests under the hills. 
That court’s repugnance to the cession was ascer- 
tained to be owing to the high estimate of the 
pecuniary value of the tciritory which was en- 
tertained by the chiels, rather than to any feeling 
of pride or objection to the humiliation of the 
step. The reception of a resident was the article 
most offensive to tlicm on tliis score ; but tliis 
had been insisted on as a ihie giia 7ion, and, find- 
ing there was no hope of procuring a change, the 
Goorkhas had conceded the point. Tlie Turaee 
^vas, therefore, the only question remaining for 
discussion. For the last year that the British 
authorities had held the greater part of the tract, 
its management had l>ecn found very troublesome 
and expensive ; and the climate was so noxious 
as to render the continuance in it of troops, and 
even of civil officers, imiiraclicablc for a large 
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poitioii of the year. To «s, tlicrcforc, the ac- 
cession of tcrritoiy promised little ndvantage, hut 
nnich trouble nud difficulty in the maintenance of 
the lights and jnivilcges ulicnee the revenue uas 
derhed. The demand of the cession, it is to he 
ohsened, chiefly oiiginatcdin a desire, by exclu- 
sion of the Nipolcsc from any intcicst in the loiv- 
lands, to take nuay the source of future conten- 
tion ; and, at the «aine lime, to inflict an npjiro- 
priatc punishment for the cncionchments, and 
othci acts of violence and insult, uhich had 
brought on the uar;— the hope of profit in the 
tract formed no part of the n)oti\cs which in- 
fluenced the British government. Balancing the 
acquisition of the abotc objects, therefore, against 
the nd\nntngc of a restoration of peace, Lord 
Hastings finally determined to i elax the rigour of 
the original tenns ; and n treaty was drafled, 
uhich the British negotiator was desired to pie- 
sent openly to the Gooroo, in case of his expected 
1 e-appearance, accompanied by a declaration that 
it contained the British ultimatum In the draft, 
the Tiirnee, from the Kolec, or western Gogra, to 
the Gunduk, was all that was insisted on ; and of 
the rest, so much only as was in our actual pos- 
session Stipends to the extent of two lacks of 
rupees were still offcicd to be jilaced at the distri- 
bution of the tonrt, in compensation foi the ic* 
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tained lands, and the draft contained a stipulation 
to tliis effect. 

As was expected, the Raj Gooroo again sought 
out JMajor Bradshaw; and on tliis occasion Chiin- 
dur Seekur Opadheea, who, at the close of the 
campaign, had been allowed to return to Katraan- 
doo, was associated udth him. Tiie drafted treaty 
was shown to them, when both declared that they 
could not venture to accede to the terms, even as 
altered, without first submitting the draft to the 
court. Tliey engaged, however, that a definitive 
answer should arrive in fifteen days, and for- 
warded a copy of the proposed treaty to Kat- 
mandoo ’for the purpose. The term expired 
^vithout their receiving any reply; and the nego- 
tiators, being unable to redeem their pledge, 
begged submissively that the negotiation might 
not be broken off, until they should themselves 
go to Katmandoo to ascertain tlie cause. Tlie 
Gooroo, at tlie same time, offered to sign the 
ticaty, if the portion of Turaee in the British 
occupation, viz. that lying between the Gunduk 
and Koosa, were substituted for the offered sti- 
pends. This was refused, and the negotiators 
took their leave on the 29th of October, pro- 
mising to return in twelve days, udth the tieaty 
signed. 

Tlie hupieinc gocmincnt, on Ircaiing of the 
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continued nductance of the NipAlcsc, called on 
the authorities in charge of the contiguons dis- 
tricts, to state their opinion ns to tlic value of the 
several portions of the Tiiracc, and the means of 
obtaining a good frontier line, hy the retention of 
part only of vhat liad been occupied ; thus pre- 
paring itself to make some further gratuitous 
concessions, either in lieu of the stipends, or in 
addition to them, in order the better to gratify 
the Goorkha chiefs, and leave them in a. disiw- 
hition to execute and maintain the treaty when 
1 signed. 

In the mean time the Raj Gooroo Gujnij 
hlisur came down again from Katmandoo, and 
signed the ti'caty according to the original draft. 
This was done at Segonlcc, on the 28th of 
November, 1815. nie supreme govenunent, on 
being apprised of the event, filed the usual sa- 
lutes, and ratified the treaty on the 9th of De- 
cember, with due solemnity. It was determined, 
notwithstanding, to make the further concessions 
contemplated ; and it *%vas considered fortunate 
that the execution of the treaty without them, 
would yet more decidedly marlw the act as a gra- 
tuitous bounty towards a fallen and suppliant foe. 
The conciliatory effect of the boon on the Sirdars 
would likevrise, it was concei\ed, be enhanced by 
their not feelTng themselves indebted for it to 
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their own obstinacy either in war or negotia- 
tion. 

In the confidence of its own hberal \’iews to* 
IV ards the Nipalese, the British government ne\ er 
doubted the sincerity of the enemy. The very 
eamestneas of their opposition in the course of 
the negotiation, seemed to show that the accejit- 
ance of the proffered terms uas the dehberate 
act of the court ; and though their assent was 
ununlling and tardy in the extreme, still this 
seemed to be fully accounted for by being attii- 
buted to the reluctance uith which they enter- 
ed into engagements they felt to be inviolable 
Adopting this new, the Governor-general reckon- 
ed tliat so soon os Ins further intentions for 
the benefit of the nation should be made known, 
the partial discontent which existed would give 
phice to general satisfaction ; and that nil parties 
would be thankful for the restoration of peace. 
In this impression, the government hesitated not 
to suspend the preparations which Iiad hitherto 
been actively making for a second campaign; 
and the commissariat officers, in their zeal for 
economj, went beyond the bounds of due discre- 
tion, and discliaigcd o great part of tbe establish- 
ments w Inch had l>een entertained for tJie trans- 
]>ort of store*., scUing also much of the grain 
winch had Iiccn collected in tho frontier depot* 

Of tins prccjpitanc) tlicre was soon reason to 
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repent. It was a stipulation of the treaty that 
the ratification under the red seal should be de- 
livered to Lieutenant-colonel Bradshaw in fifteen 
days. The period expired, and, no ratification 
came ; moreo^ er, it was ascertained, in the course 
of the month of December, that after several ^ery 
animated discussions at the court of Katinandoo, 
the war faction liad again prevailed over that 
which favoured the Gooroo, and his late nego- 
tiations. Hence a renewal of hostilities was all 
that could he looked for; though it was, of course, 
expected to be the policy of the GoorkJias to 
waste as much of the season of action as possible, 
by amusing us with fresh offers to negotiate. 

In order to anticipate such an attempt, and to 
show the serious light in w'hich the past conduct 
of the court of Katraandoo was regarded, Sir 
David Ochterlony was forthwith ordered into the 
field, and every possible ^ertion was made to 
furnish the stores and establishments requisite to 
give efficiency to liis army, A letter was also 
written to the Raja of Nip^, complaining of his 
want of faith, and warning him of the approach 
of the British anny He was told, liowevei, that 
the consequences might yet be averted, by send- 
ing the treaty, duly ratified, to meet the General 
in the Tiiraee 

A word or two may be required, in order to 
explain the motives W'hicli seemed at this tunc to 
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influence the Gooikha councils. The non-ratifica- 
tion of tlie treaty of Segoulee has not, ordinarily, 
been attributed to any settled plan of deceit prac- 
tised on the British govenur^nt ; but it must be 
admitted, that the time of the Raj Gooroo’s 
signing, which was just that at which the army' 
would othen^’ise have taken the field, is a very 
suspicious circumstance. TJiere seems reason, 
however, to believe that the Raj Gooroo was 
himself sincere, and that the disavowal of his act 
was the result of a divided sentiment amongst the 
chiefs; part of whom strenuously advocated the 
necessity of accepting the terms offered, while 
others as violently opposed the measure. 

The veteran Umur Singh, and his sons, who 
had recently arrived at the capital, were amongst 
the warmest partisans of the war. Some notion of 
the proud spirit which actuated this chief may 
he formed from the intercepted letter written by 
him in March 1816, when he himself was closely 
beset on every side by the army of General Och- 
terlony, against ■which he felt he could make no 
head. As the document is highly characteristic, 
and shows the hopes which buoyed up the wai 
faction in their determination to persevere, rather 
than submit to what they deemed the first step to 
subjection, it may not be out of place to give it at 
length, though it has already been more than once 
before the public Tlieletter will befound, tlieie- 
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fore, in an Appendix, lieing too voluminous foi' 
the compass of a note. 

The points most dwelt upon are the following; 

Fiist — ‘That a treaty concluded after defeat 
could not he trusted to, as the British, Icnouing 
the terms to be conceded through fear, would prc- 
smne upon the weakness of the nation, and seek 
new causes of quarrel, until its absolute subjuga- 
tion was effected. ' ^ 

Secondly — That the constitution of the Goorkha 
power, which held several subordinate Rajas and 
nations in un^rilUng subjection, would afford the 
British numberless occasionSjOf interference; and 
that they would thus by intrigue, ^ during peace, 
effectually weaken and undermine , the dominion 
established. , , . 

Tliirdly — Tlie danger of allowing a Resident to 
be permanently fixed at Katmnndoo, is particu- 
larly dwelt tipon as likely to lead to the intio- 
duction of a subsidiary force, and to prove a preli- 
minary step to absolute subjection. 

Fourthly — The advantage of manful resistance, 
as opposed to concession and snbmissiveness, is 
strongly urged, from the prosperity enjoyed bythe 
Bhiutpoor Raja since his suixessful defence of that 
fortress, contrasted with tlie utter ruin by which 
Tippoo Sooltan was overtaken, after the conces- 
sions made by him to effect the peace signed by 
Lord CoiTJwalUs in 1790. 
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The rcmninder of tins airious letter contnins nn 
cxngf^eralcd view of the rcsoiirecs of the iintion : — 
first, in the coumge^ of its troop**, nml the nntnml 
strcngtii of tlic country ; nntl secondly, in the sup- 
j>ort to ho cxjwcted Irom the lll-ttfrected nllies of 
the British In Ilindooslon, and cvcntunlly frotn tlic 
Chinese, to whom nn jmiiietlinte application fur 
assistance in money is strongly recommended. 

Assuming this letter to contain a fair statement 
of the sentiment of those u ho nd\ocatc<l the con- 
tinuance of war, it would seem that suspicion of 
the ulterior views of the British was a main Ingre- 
dient of their present disposition. It is certain, 
however, that independently of such n suspicion, 
the events of the past campaign in the Turaec, 
east of the Gogrn, liad filled many of the chiefs 
with the most prcsumj>tuous confidence in the 
strength of the barrier opposed by Ibe forests and 
hills, which skirted their casten) territories, and 
that the occurrences to the west had verj’ partially 
removed this feeling. From the Gogra to tlie 
Kooscc, on a line of near eight hundred miles, the 
Britisb armies had been wholly hafUcd; and though 
superior in force to tliose which achieved the 
conquests of the u est, had not c\ en ^ entured to 
cioss the forest. Hence, the Goorkhas felt assured 
that they might persevere in the w’ar with impunity, 
so long as they kept the passes of tlio first range 
guarded; and, under this impression, they saw no 
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reason whj they sliould assent to a permanent rc- 
linqnisljment of tlieir independence, by receiving a 
Resident ; oi ^ve up the ambitious hope of reco- 
venng some part of their lost territory in the 
hiUs 

In this state of the public feeling at Katmandoo, 
the treaty of Segoulee was, as we have before 
related, finally rejected by the chiefs; and eveiy 
precaution taken to forti^' and render impregna- 
ble the passes through the first range of hills. The 
principal route into the valley of Nipal is by the 
Bicheea-Koh pass, which by distinction h> called the 
Chooreca Ghatee, or main pass over the Qlioorea 
hills Other minor passes have occasionally the 
same name applied to them, or at least to that part 
of the route by them which leads over the same 
range. The grand pass, ’however, is, as before 
stated, by Bicheea Koh; and this the GoorLhas de- 
fended by three successive fortifications ; the last 
of which was absolutely impregnable; all the other 
known routes were similarly defended ; and in this 
manner the Goorkhnsawaited the arrival of General 
Sir David Ochterlony, leaving him the passage of 
the forest altogether free 

Tlie British army was already in motion to the 
Turaee, when towards the beginning of February, 

It was met by Gujraj Misur, with a formal inti- 
mation of the determination of tlie Nip^le^c to 
recommence the w nr. Sir D Ochterlonj had .a 
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force of Tie'ir bv ent) thousand cflectn c men, in- 
cluding vlhrce Europc'iu regiment*, lus Majesty’s 
24th, GGtli, and 37th He divided this force 
into four brigades giving Colonel Kell), of the 
24th, one, Lieutenant-colonel Nicol, of the GGth, 
another, Lieutcinnt-colonel Miller, of the 87th, a 
third; uhUe the fourth was commanded b) Colonel 
Dick, who has before been mentioned 
* Colonel Kell), with his bngadc nndrt^mcnt, 
were detached to the right bj Bhiigvvanpoor, with 
orders to penetrate, if possible, by Hureehiirpoor , 
Lieutenant-colonel Nicol vva* similarl) directed 
on Ramnugur, to the left, while General Ochter- 
lony, w ith the other two brigades, mov ed straight 
through the forest, by Simlnbassi, to the foot of tlie 
Bichcea Koli pa^s 

On the 10th of February, 181G, the General 
esfabbshed himself at a kind ofearav anseray at the 
outlet of the pass, and at a short distance fi om the 
eneiii) s first stockade The sera) was quick!) 
conv erted into a dep6t, and the opposite works 
havang been reconnoitered, and found unassailable, 
information was sought wath earnestness ns to tlie 
possibility of turning the pass b) some route uu 
known to the enem) 

After four daj s thus spent, without interruption 
of an) kind from the Goorkha army, a route w as 
discovered b) Captain Pickei^ll, of the Quartei 
master general s department, and on the 1 4 th, at 



nine at night, Colonel MiUei's brigade was led by 
tlie General in person tlirough a deep and narrow’ 
ravine, called Baleekola, which brought the de- 
tachment to a water-course, leading to a steep 
acclivity, by w hich the first formidable barrier of 
hills was to be scaled^ The march was continued 
during the whole night, and by seven in the morn- 
ing, the Choorea heights, to the w est of the enemj ’s 
positions, were occupied without resistance In 
thecouise of the Ifith, the biigade'advanced about 
five miles to the CImkree Mukree Nulla, and there 
bivouacked for four dajs, waiting the arrival of its 
supplies and tents, for no laden animal had been 
able to accompany the troops ^ 

For the first tw’o days the men ..suffered the 
greatest pnvations, being for the most part w ithout 
food Their hardships were participated, in a 
great measure, by the General lumself,^vvho^had no 
baggage, atid slept^under cover of a hut, hastily 
constructed for him by the men of the 87tb, of 
boughs cut from tJie green trees. AH this, how- 
ever, was submitted to w ith cheerfulness by both 
men and officeis m the conviction that the object 
of the movement was gained. On the morning 
following that of the General’s march, Colonel 
Dick moved up close to the enemy’s outer stockade? 
and, in the course of tlie following day, found tlie 
tnple fortification evacuated bj the Goorkhas, in 
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coii<e<i\icncc of (he success «f the o|>cmtlou for 
turning the position. 

By the 20th of rchranry, the ronils ucre pa*- 
pared for n furtlicr advance; and tlic tu o Ijrigndcs 
met ftgnin at Etoundn, on the hnnk^ of the Rnplcc, 
«hich here rnn^ In a valley reninrhahly plctu- 
rc^cpic and beautiful. After a halt to estahUsii a 
second depdt, the Major-gcncrol mnrchctl again on 
the 27th, ino\ing up the valley to Mukwnnj)Oor, 
under uhicli place he encainj>cd in the evLuing, at 
n %illngc called Choiignrha Muntlec. 

Mukuanpoor is situated on a lou ndge, uhich 
lay to the north of the cncninj>mcnt, stretching 
from vest to cast. The lou n and fort ncre to 
the cast opposed to our right, and on the other 
extremity u as a tillage iiainc<l Scckluir Kutree, 
wliicli uas also occupied by the enemy on the 
GcncraVs first appearance under the position. 

For some unknou n reason, the Gobrklias uith- 
drew their men from Seekhur Kutree next morn- 
ing, uhich being obscr>cd by tbo BritUIi General, 
he immediately detached four companies and forty 
Europeans to seize the point. Captain Picktr-gill 
accompanied them, and was proceeding to occupy 
some other points along the ndge, uhen lie per- 
ceived a large force of the enemj ascending the 
northern side of the hiJI, so as to ent him oiT from 
Seekhur Kutree, uhicli he Ijad jvLst left. He 
made good his retreat down the southern dcch\ity 
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into camp, >vhile the Goorkhas advana*d against 
the posts •which hrid been occupied. They had 
recovered all but the \illage itself, and the men 
there had lost their commanding officer. Lieute- 
nant Tirrell,* and were beginning to feel the w ant 
of ammunition, '^vlien the 25th N. I. which Gene- 
ral Ochterlony had kept \inder arms prepared for 
any exigencj, came opportunely to their relief, 
accompanied by tlic flank companies of the 87th 
The post was now secured, and dispositions made 
to maintain it ; but the Goorkhas, unwilling to 
relinquish the advantage, poured a force of two 
thousand men from the stockade near Mukwan* 
poor, and showed a determination to recover the 
village at all hazards. Sir David Ochterlony, 
seeing that the contest ■was becoming every in- 
stant more senous, detached the 2d battalion of 
the 12th N. I ■with four more companies of the 
87th, under the command of Colonel Miller, to 
support the troops at Seekhur Kutree ; and 
turning out his line, he further ordered the artil- 

* This ofRcer was Adjutant of the Ist battalion of the 
20 th, or Marine Regimen^ buttrasat the time doing duty 
with the 2d battalion of the 25tli, having IcR his staff situa- 
tion to seek distinction m the acUve service of this campaign 
He had only joined by Dak a day or two before. Tlie post 
was maintained after the fall of Lieutenant Tirrell, by Lieute- 
nant Kerr and Ensigp Impey, who were publicly tlianked in 
general orders for the service. 
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Iciy to play on the diftercnt bodies of the cncmj 
ns they p-issed along the ndge to the attack. Tlie 
Goorklias seeing tlus, opened also tlicir guns at 
Muki^anpoor, turning Uiein at first against the 
nd\ ancing parties, and subsequently on the camp 
and line where Sir David and his staff u ere a con- 
spicuous object * In the mean tune, the junction 
of the reinforcement enabled the force at Seekhur 
Kutree to od\ ance on the enemy ; and the Eu- 
ropeans leading, a charge nas made, which drove 
the Goorkhas beyond a hollow separating this part 
of the ridge from Muku-anpoor. Dctaclicd parties 
of the enemy, however, still cowered dowm in the 
jungul on the ndge, and kept up a v cry destruc- 
tive, though desultory fire on our posts; they 
brought also some guns to the opposite side of the 
hollow , and thus continued to annoj us during the 
whole da} f Towards the afternoon* Sir David 

• A menial servanv of the GencraFs, v\ho earned his pea 
and inh, was killed by this fire , but, m other respects, it did 
remarkably little execution 

V In the duty of this day many ofRccrs found great ad- 
rantage m tlie use of their douhle-barrelled fowling pieces, 
with the skill acquired by practice in the sports of the field 
The officer who command'^d the bght company of the Sdth 
N I was particularly distinguidied for the certainty with 
which he anticipated the aim of the Gooikhi light troops, 
who ordinarily lay secure under a rock, presenting nothing 
except just at the mo nent of firing Ensign Shipp^ of his 
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Ochteilony despatched to Colonel Miller a fresh 
battalion, the 2d of the 8th N. I., to enable 
him to finish the action, if possible, before sunset. 
The battalion, upon its arrival, was conducted by 
Major Nation across the hollow, and advancing 
vvuth chaiged bayonets, captured the nearest of 
the enemy’s guns : after which, the Goorkhas 
retiied within, their fort and stockades, leaving 
their dead and wounded at our mercy. 

The Goorkhas were, in this action, led by 
Shurasheer Rana, the chief who commanded the 
attack on Captain Sibley’s post at Pursa in the 
previous campaign. Their whole force was en- 
gaged in the course of the day, and the defeat 
was signal ; their loss in killed and wounded 
having, by their own acknowledgment, exceeded 
eight hundred men. Of the British, forty-five 
were killed, including eleven men of the 87th ; 
and one hundred and seventy-five wounded, in- 
cluding nineteen Europeans, and Lieutenant and 
Adjutant P. Young, of the 2d battalion 12tli 

Majesty’s 87th, ^as noticed for a personal encounter with a 
Goorkba chief, jn the face of both armies He was a cvpital 
swordsman, buthis weapon broke early in the conSict, where- 
upon, he threw \t away, and trusting to his activity, closed 
with the Goorkha, and wrenchinglus sword from him, laidhim 
lifeless with a hack-handed stroke — Feats of thfs kind are 
not the proper duty of ofBcers, but when they occur are i ery 
encouraging to the troops, for the union of personal prowess 
with gallantry and success will always command admiration 
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N. I. Lieutenant Tirrell uas the only officer 
killed. 

Colonel Nicol, with his brigade, joined the 
Major-general on the day after the action ; ha\ing 
successfully penetrated into the valley of the 
Raptec, by a pass to the north of Ramnugur, and 
having marched thence up the valley without 
meeting any opposition. The Colonel left a 
stiong detachment of two battalions in position 
at Ekoor, under Major Lundey, to maintain the 
communication by this route, and keep the valley 
free of the enemy. 

In the mean time Colonel Kelly, who had 
orders to penetrate by Hureehurpooi , succeeded 
liken ise in finding a route by ubich he enteied 
the hilla without opposition, and penetrated to 
that fortress. His march was, liowever, much 
impeded by the difficidties of the ground ; and 
it was the 27th of February before he reached 
Rutunpoor, a village on the left bank of the Bag- 
mutee, a few miles to the south of the fort 
He immediately made from hence a strong re- 
connoisance ; and finding the post to be unas- 
sailable from the south, he resolved on crossing 
the Bagmutee and advancing to Jooi^oor, a vil- 
lage to the west of Hureehurpoor, whence the 
approach seemed more easy. This movement 
was effected on the 29th of February. Tlie 
principal stockade of the enemy was about one 
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thousand yards to the west of Hureehurpoor, 
crowning the ridge in a semicircular form, and 
commanding the ralley of the Bagmutee. On 
the Colonel’s first arrival at Jooijoor, he observed 
an eminence at about eight hundred yards dis- 
tance from this stockade, which the enemy had 
left unoccupied. He, accordingly, next morning, 
before daybreak, detached his light companies, 
under Captain (Brevet-major) Hughes, of his 
Majesty’s 24th, supported by seven battalion- 
companies, under Lieutenant-colonel O’HoUoron, 
to seize the point. This detachment ascended, 
and quickly established itself, driving off a pic- 
quet of the enemy it found there ; no sooner, 
however, was it well in position, than the whole 
force of the Goorkhas came on to the attack; 
and Colonel O’Holloran had to sustain an un- 
equal fight from six in the morning until half-past 
eleven, exposed on every side to the fire of the 
enemy. At length a strong reinforcement . ar- 
rived, uith two 6-poundcrs, and two hondtrers 
on elephants. The enemy was then driven hack 
with considerable less, and the attempt on tJie 
jiosition was not rcjrcatcd *. The Goorkhas, in- 
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deed, although their first attack was vigorous and 
obstinate, did not evince, on this occasion, quite 
so much bravery as was expected from the repu- 
tation of their commander; tvIjo was no otiier 
than Runjoor Singh, the defender of Jythuk. He 
liad with him also a choice band of his associates 
in that defence, whom he had distinguished by 
crescents on their turbans, and by the pompous 
title of * Band of the Moon.’ Runjoor was him- 
self one of the first to leave the field; and his 
conduct in the action, and in subsequently aban- 
doning his post, tarnished his bright name, and 
brought him into permanent disgrace at the coiu*t 
of Katmandoo. The fort of ‘Hureehurpoor was 
evacuated in the night after this affair; and 
Colonel Kelly, having converted it into a depot, 
was preparing for a further advance, when he 
received the General s orders to retrace his steps. 

The news of the first defeat at Mukwanpoor, 
spread consternation at Katmandoo ; and mthout 
waiting for intelligence of the event at Huree- 
hurpoor, the court immediately resolved on an 
attempt to deprecate further vengeance by un- 
qualified submission. The red seal was affixed 
in haste to the treaty of Segoulee ; and an envoy 
sent to the camp of General Ochterlony, to notify 


Chumparun Light Infantry; twenty-three Europeans, and 
twenty-five Nafives, wounded 
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that it was ready for delivery. The messenger 
brought a letter from Buklitawur Singh, the 
Goorkha commander, requesting permission to 
send the instrument by Chundur Seekur Opa- 
dlieea, who was stated to have come to ]\Iukwan- 
poor for the purpose. The General returned for 
answer, that the Gooikhas must not expect the 
same terms now, as before the re-commencement 
of hostilities ; but that he had no objection to 
receive the Opadheea if he came with full powers. 
At the same time the approaches were pushed on 
to within five hundi-ed yards of MuLwanpoor, 
and a battery was made ready against the place. 

Chundur Seekur made] his appearance in camp 
on the 3rd of March, and earnestly entreated 
the General to accept the ratified treaty. Sir 
David had been vested with full ’powers to use 
his own discretion, in the acceptance of the former 
terms, or in advancing further demands, according 
as circumstances and the state of the season 
might prompt j but he was not to conclude a 
treaty until the enemy were sufficiently humbled 
to make it safe to rely on their sincerity, t < 

This period seemed to Sir Dai’id to have now 
arrived ; and in order to put their liiunility to 
the test, it was explained to Chundur Seekur, 
that the letter^of the treaty would give to the 
Britbh all the territorj- in theii occupation, and 
T\ould now, therefore, include the valley of the 
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Raptee, as well as Hctounda and Hureehurpoor. 
At the same time the Opadheea was assured that 
he must no longer expect any concession beyond 
the letter, and he was Called upon to give a spe- 
cific note in UTiting, declaratory of his being in- 
fluenced by no such hopes, and further to engage 
that the Raja should specifically confirm the de- 
claration'in a letter to the Governor-general. 

To all this the Goorkha negotiator readily as- 
sented ; and he agreed, moreover, to present the 
ratified treaty on his knees at the Gfeneral’s 
diwbar, in the presence of all the ^^akeels in 
camp. 

This solemnity having passed, the General con- 
cluded the treaty, and despatched Lieutenant 
Boileau of liis staff to act as Resident at Katman- 
doo, until the Governor-general should nominate a 
proper officer. He prepared, also, for his own 
return ; but did not finally lea^e the hills until he 
received the orders for the surrender of the forts 
of Nagree'’and Nagurkot to the Raja of Sikhim, 
and had ascertained that they would be duly 
executed. ' 

Lord Hastings was much pleased with the 
result to w'hich Major-general Ochterlony had 
thus brought the camjKiign 'in so short a space of 
time ; more particuhrly scv because the iate period 
at which the operations had unavoidably been un- 
dertaken, after the interruption to the preparations 
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which occurred in November and December, had 
made him apprehensive of the arrival of the 
unhealthy season before there would be time effec-i 
tually to humble the enemy. Sir David himself 
too, had discovered that the capture of Mukwan- 
poor would be the limit of what could be effected 
this campaign; for he found it would not be safe' 
to keep the troops in that valley after the mid- 
dle of March ; this, therefore, was not tlie least 
powerful of the motives which influenced him in 
granting the terms 

The articles of the treaty were all punctually 
executed, according to agreement * The supreme 
government thought, notwithstanding what had 
passed, that it would be a politic act of conciliation 
to give up such of the Turaee aS might not he re- 
quired to form a straight and even frontier, in lieu 
of the pensions stipulated in the treaty. Tlie 
Marquess of Hastings, therefore, after eveiy article 
had been executed, ga^ e notice to the Raja of Ids 
intention to send the Honourable E. Gardner to 
Katmandoo, as Resident, and to empowerer liim to 
conclude a new arrangement on that basis ' This 
was subsequently effected, after a boundary had 
been surveyed and marked with pillars of masonr}', 
to prevent the possibility of any future disputes 
between the Nipalese officers and our Zemindars. 


Vide Treaty, Appendix C. 
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The part of the Turaec which skirted the Oudli 
dominions was, howe\cr, retained, and with Khy- 
reegurh, n perguna of Rohilkhimd, l^nng on tlic 
Oudh side of the Gogra, was made over to the 
Nuwab Vizeer, in extinction of the second loan of 
a crore of rupees obtained from him during the 
war. 

^Vith the Sikhimputcc Raja a treaty was con- 
cluded by Major Latter, at Tita3eeQ,on the lOtliof 
Febmary, 1817,* in which, amongst oUier articles, 
there is one guaranteeing the possessions of the 
Baja to himself and his family; — a small Stnpe of 
the Turaee also, lying between the Mich.hee and 
the Teesta, (part of what was retained under 
the final arrangements concluded with Nipal), was 
ceded to thL> Raja for a hne of communication 
The policy of this guarantee cannot be doubted. 
Its effect lias been to shut out the Nipdlese from 
any ambitious views of aggrandizement to the 
east, and to circumscribe their territory on three 
sides by the Bntish power, while on the fourth, 
the stupendous range of the Heemalaya, and the 
Chinese frontier, present an effectual barrier. 
Thus, whde the Bntish and Cliinese empires con- 
tinue in their present strength, the hope of 
extending their dominion must be extinguished, 
and the mibtaiy spint, which wa<5 fostered by the 


See Appendix D. 
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series of victories gained over the surrounding 
Rajas, must die away for want of employment. 

It only now remains to state the nature of the 
relations subsisting between the government of 
NipM, and the Celestial Empire, and the result 
of the application made to Pekin for assistance, 
during the campaign of 1814-15. 

• In the first government of Lord Cornwallis, the 
Goorkhas having invaded Tibet, and plundered 
the palace of the Teeshoo Lama, at Jigurchee or 
Digurchee, a Chinese army was sent to punish 
them. The Goorkhas retired before it, but con- 
trived to maintain themselves for some time 'with- 
out much loss. ' 

This produced an overture fiom the Clunese 
commander, that the British should co-operate in 
a simultaneous attack on Nipdl. Tlie pioposition 
was not favourably received} and the Chinese, 
having changed their General, gained an im- 
poitant victory in (he Tingree desert, and thus 
succeeded at last in reducing the Goorkhas to 
submission. Fiom that time Nip^ has been con- 
sidered by Ihe Chinese as a tributary countiy ; 
and tliough nothing is demanded beyond some 
nominal oflerings, still a libation proceeds every 
three years from Katmandoo, to renew the as- 
surances of allegiance and good faith. 

On the war breaking out with the BritisJi, tlie 
Nip^esc represented to the court of Pekin that 
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the (liflercnce had arisen in conseciueiice of our 
having demanded the i)asscs tlirough tlic Hccma- 
chiil, which they, as faithful allies, had refused 
to give. The Cliincac attached no crcdit to the 
representation, until they received, through tlieir 
o^vn officers at Lassa, n long manifesto ; which 
the Supreme Goveniment, knowing the relations 
which existed between Katinandoo and the Celes- 
tial Empire, thought it expedient to fonvard in 
explanation of the real cause of war. 

Tlve Chinese now argued that there might pro- 
bably -be some truth in what tlic Goorkhas had 
represented of our ambitious views, as so much 
pains was taken to disavow, or, as they conceived, 
to disguise them. Accordingly, it was determined 
by the Court of Pekin that a force should hnraedi- 
ately be directed to the quarter meuaced; and 
tliat one of the most confidential ministers, and a 
military man, should proceed to ascertain the state 
of things in Nip^, 

So slow were the Chinese in executing their de- 
termination, that the war was actually over before 
their army was heard of at Katmandoo. In Sep- 
tember 1816, however, the Governor-general re- 
ceived, through the Sikliim Raja, a letter, writtcu 
in scarcely intelligible Persian, from a' person 
styling himself Slice Cheeoon Cliang, Vizeer, or 
'Prime Minister, with whom were associated the 
cliief authority of Lassa, and another principal 
r 
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officer of the fionticr The object of the letter 
was, to ash. distinctlj what ivere the views of the 
British go\ emment in that direction,* and to state 
how they had been misrcpiesented In the course 
of the same month, tlie Goorkhas, having heard 
that a Chinese force had am\ ed at Digurchee, or 
Jigurchee, in August, apphed directly to the Resi- 
dent to know whether, m case the Chinese de- 
manded any further submission beyond what had 
already been acceded to, they might depend on 
the CO operation of the British in resisting them 

In this state of things, the Supreme Government 
forbad any assurance of support being given to 
the Nipalese, lest it should encourage them in 
seeking cause of quarrel with the Chinese The 
Governor-general also communicated a statement 
of all that had occurred, in reply to the letter 
which had been received through the Sikhim 
Raja With this answer the Chinese authorities 
professed themselves satisfied, m so far as the 
British were concerned they demanded, however, 
that some confidential agents from Nip^l should 
wait upon them , and the following account of what 

• The Bengal governnient had furnished the Com 
panys officers at Canton mtb a full explanation of alltl^t 
passed but the Chinese cautiously avoided any alius on to 
the Nipdl war in their official communications with the select 
cominiltee there 
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passed at the inten iew» was obtained afterwards 
from a Cashraeerian of the suite. 

The first ^*isit was one of pure ceremony ; but 
the Goorkha Vakeels, Dilbunjun Pande and Co- 
lonel Runbeer Singh Thapa, waited again on 
Cheeoon Chang on the following day, when his 
Excellency commenced by asking, “ A^Tiat had 
become of the Pandes and Bishnawuths ?” (leaders 
of the expedition into Tibet before alluded to ;) 
and he added, “'Who are these Thapas that I 
ne^er before heard of^ You Goorkhas are a 
mischievous race, and have caused the niin of 
many Rajas, Digurchee, too, you plundered 
without cause or provocation ; and now you have 
thought to act the Digurchee scene with the 
English, and so murdered their police-ofBcer, 
after settling the question by negotiation. You 
have been punished justly ; — you wrote us of 
war, and have since written of peace ; yet still 
ask our aid. — Vliat kind of peace is this ?” The 
NipMese urged that if not inclined to give as- 
sistance to recover what had been lost, the 
Cliinese authorities would, at least, lend their 
good offices to procure the removal of the Resi- 
dency from Kntmandoo Cheeoon Chang replied, 
“You wrote that, it iias to cstabU^h a factorj 
that the English hod come; uhy should 1 re- 
move merchants Dillmnjun, one of the A’a- 
keel", on this «aid, “ The) u ere not merchants. 
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but soldieis and ofliceis that they desired to be 
rid of.” Clieeoon Clmng leplied, “ The English 
have written tiiat their object is to cement peace ; 
and it appeal's you have agreed to leceive the 
Resident. You wrote us that the English had 
demanded the passes into Kotfen Cliina ; but 
we know‘tliib is false; — if they desiied to come 
to China’, it would not be by that route.” Turn- 
ing to Colonel Runbeer, the other Vakeel, 
Clieeoon Chang continued in a tone of bony, 
“ You Goorkhas think the hills have no soldieis 
but your&elves : how many of you may there be ? 
About two lakh, I suppose’ — and what is your 
revenue Runbeer replied, “ That his Excel- 
lency was right in the number of fighting men ; 
and that the levenue of the hiU country was \er}’ 
small, not exceeding five lakh of rupees ” — 
“ Truly,” said Clieeoon Chang, “jou are amiglity 
nation and with tins he dismissed the Vakeels. 

The Chinese were so fully satisfied with the 
intelligence procured on this occasion, that the) 
immediately withdrew their troops from Digur- 
chce and Lassa They betrayed, however, a 
little jealousy at the establishment of a Resident 
at Katmandoo ; and, in reply to the letter of 
the Governor-general, after stating that the) were 
perflcfly satisfied, (fie Vizier introduced n hmC 
that they sliould be still better pleased were he 
withdrawn. It was couched in the following 
terms 
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“ You mention that you have stationed a 
Vakeel in Nip&l. This is a matter of no con- 
sequence ; but as the Kaja, from his youth and 
inexperience, and from the novelty of the thing', 
has imbibed some suspicions, if jou woiUd, out 
of kindness towards us, and in consideration of 
the ties of friendsliip, withdraw youi Vakeel 
'fiom thence, it would be better, and we should 
feel very much obliged to you.” 

These minute details are, perhaps, too puerile 
to b'e recorded at such length ; but ns so httle 
is knoum of the conduct pursued by the Chinese 
in tlieir lelations with other Asiatic powers, at 
the same time that there is on interest about 
every thing that brings us pohticnlly into con- 
tact with them, it is hoped that this full account 
of their proceedings atDigurchee will not pro\e 
unamusing or out of place. 

To the above statement of occurrences after 
the treaty, it only remains to add, that the 
young Raja of Nipal died, on the 20th of No- 
\ ember 1816, of the small-pox; and was suc- 
ceeded by an infant son named Raj Indur 
Bikrum Sab. This event contributed to fix 
more firmly the authority of the party of Ge- 
neral Blieem Sein, by giving him another lease 
of uncontrolled donunion, pending a second long 
imnontj. , 
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CHAPTER VI 

OUDH —BHOPAL 
1814 15 

Financial embarrassments— Irritating discussions with N^u** 
wab Sadut Ulee — set at rest by Lord Hastings — Nu- 
wab’s death, and succession of Ghazee ood Deen Hydur 
— Besident’s proceedings at Lucicnou — Intrigues there— 
First Oudh Loan— Second ditto — Governor-general’* in- 
tentions respecting Findarees— Defensive plane— Reasons 
for adopting Ebopil and Sagur alliance— Condition of 
Bhopil— Designs of Mabrattas— Chief applies for Britieh 
protection— Terms offered— Consequent military airaoge- 
ments— Negotiation— Communication to Sindheea— How 
received by him— TIio Bhoosta and P^shwa— Preparations 
in the Duhhun and Hmdoostan — Augmentation of Bengal 
army — Effect of these measures in maintaining tranquillity 
—Conduct of BhopSI— Vakeel dismissed — Reflections 

In order to avoid confusion from interrupting 
the Nairative, the Nipdl war has been leHted fiom 
its ongin to its close without mention of the affairs 
of the rest of India We shall now supply this 
omission ; and the completion of the war aviU en- 
able us to pursue consecutively the thread of those 
affairs, after first uoUcrag one or two matters of 
general interest connected more or less with the 
events already described 
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When Lord Hastings left the presidency in 
June 1814, \vith the NipAl war upon his hands, 
the finances of the Bengal government w ere at a 
very low ebb. Great efibrts had been made to 
fumisli to Europe as laige a/:asli remittance as pos- 
sible; and the treasuries of tlie western provinces, 
instead of being in a condition to supply the v, ants 
of a campaign, had been drained of their resources 
to provide funds for this purpose, or to relieve 
other pressing demands at the presidency. Of 
these, the foremost were the necessity of supplying 
from Bengal a considerable dcficicnc>' in the re- 
sources of Java, and of meeting, besides, a ■hea\*y 
drain from Cliina, where the proi ision of thfe tea 
investment depended on the negotiation of bills 
on Cnlaitta. But a nen and rather unusual 
source of embarrassment arose from the state of 
the exchange uith England at this time; for, 
oanng to the great depreciation of the British 
currency, the sicca rupee, whicli intrinsically was 
worth a small fraction more than two shillings 
and a halfijcnny, came to bear a reim‘ttance-valuc 
oftuoandeightpcncc, and even two and tcnpcnce. 
■\\liilo this uas the case, all the public crethtors, 
vho bad beret ofore mailed thcmschcs of the 
option of receiving their dividends by bills on 
England, nt two sliillmgsnnd •'ixiN.'nce, demanded 
cash in India to purchase private bills at the ad- 
vanwd rate; and as a very large proportion of 
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the entire Indian debt was at this time held by 
retiied servants, and others, resident in Europe, 
the sudden drain on the Indian tieasuries fiom 
this cause was inconveniently heavy. The same 
unfavourable state of the exchanges operated, of 
course, to prevent the Indian governments from 
obtaining relief by bills on the Court of Direc- 
tors, had they been disposed to seek such aid. 

In this extremity, the natural resource would 
have been to open a new loan ; but se\ eral cir- 
cumstances precluded a resort to this step. In 
the first place, the seauities of the existing loans, 
which had then veiy lecently been negotiated 
with much trouble, and at the expense of much 
obloquy and dissatisfaction, at six per cent, in- 
terest per annum, in substitution for the old debts 
at eight per cent., bore in the market a discount 
of nine and ten per cent. ; indeed, at one tune, 
the discount was as low os sixteen. This showed 
the utter impossibility of raising money at the 
same rate of interest; while the manner of reduc- 
tion rendered it as impossible, without forfeiting 
all pretensions to consistency and fair-deahng 
towards the public creditors, to depart from the 
principle on which the preceding loans had been 
made, and open a new one at a higher rate. 
Moieover, the distress for money was, at this 
juncture, so great and so general at Calcutta, that 
the first mercantile houses were giving twelve per 
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cent, on the seairity of gorerament obligntions. 
To open a public loan, therefore, at e\ en a higher 
rate of interest than six per cent, would but add 
to the general distress, and produce, from the 
alarm it would occa^on, a very great further de- 
preciation of all existing securities, without being 
in. itself productive in a degiee to compensate 
such evils. 

Being thus compelled to look abroad for some 
extraordinary source of supply. Lord Hastings 
cast his eye upon the Nuw ab Vizeer, whose ter- 
ritory had suffered equally with our own from the 
aggressions of the Nipalesc, and who w as known 
to have accumulated an immense hoard, which 
lay unemployed in liis tieasuries. Sadut Ulee 
Khan, the niler of OudJi, nas a man of considera- 
ble ability, and, naturally, not illiberal in disposi- 
tion; but from dwelling on his oum and his 
brother Asuf ood Doula's misfortunes, all owing, 
as it seemed to him, to the want of ready money, 
he had become latterly extremely greedy and par- 
simonious. His administration, since the forced 
cessions of 1801, had been conducted systemati- 
cally on a principle of sclfbli avarice, uhicb aimed 
to draw as much as possibTe from the country, 
at the smallest possible charge. E\erj' district 
was, in consequence, farmed gut ) early to the 
person ^\ho offered most for it; and no care 
\vhatsoe\cr uns taken to protect the population 
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cither in pro|iGrty or j>erson.* Tiie fanner w'as 
tlje only government officer employed; and he 
was alisolate in powcv» and accownlnWc to no au- 
thority Imt the Nuwnb hiinsclf. 

In the trenty concluded with Sndut XJIce hy 
Loid Wellesley, there was a loose engngement on 
the Nuu'ab’a part to reforin his internal adminis- 
tration, and the right of tcndeiing advice to this 
end was specially reserved to the British govern- 
ment. No result, however, had >yet foUon ed from 
this stipulation, except an intcnninnble and most 
nnsalbrnctory discussion betucen the Nun ah and 
the Resident. The former, of course, relished no 
plan of reform that ticnchcd at all on Ills means 
of accumulating ncolth; nhile the latter lu^cd the 
necessity of providing establislnnents for the sup- 
piessiou of crimes which had become enormously 
prevalent, and for the adminUtration of civil and 
criminal justice. AfteV much fmitless negotia- 
tion, a plan of reform was devised, upon the prin- 
ciple of assimilating the administration Of Oudh 
to that of the British provinces, and dividing the 

* As an example of the charactet of Sadut UUe’s admi- 
nistration, It may he noticed that one of his first acts after 
the cession, was to resume all jageers, and rent-free tenures, 
by whomsoever granted, and for whatsoever purposes. Belt* 
gioas tenures, as well MohnTomedan as Hindoo, and all 
political grants, excepting only those protected by British 
interference, fell before this general and indiscriminate con 
fiscation 
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territory into districts, with levenue, nnd judicial 
officers acting, as mth us, under separate con- 
trolling authorities at the capital. This scheme 
was referred to government by the Resident at 
Lukhnou in 1810 ; and being approved, was then 
formally submitted to the Nuwab Vizeer, along 
mth a letter from Lord Minto, urging strongly 
its adoption The Nuwab met the proposition by 
declaring his readiness to adopt any scheme that 
might seem to him practicable; but he denied this 
to be so. He dwelt upon his utter want of trust- 
uorthy public officers of the kind possessed by the 
Biitish go%emment in its dvil and military ser- 
vants; and contended that the plan was, in other 
respects also, inapphcable to the state of things in 
his country, nnd to the relations which subsisted 
between himself and the people of his court, who 
must be his instruments, as well as with his sub- 
jects at large. The objettion v. as plausible, and 
certainly not unfounded; but the truth is, that 
the Nuwab saw in the scheme, besides the expense 
of a large establishment, a very great abndgement 
of his OUT! authority, and mo*t probably, tlie direct 
nnd perpetual interference of the British Resident 
between himself and the public officers to be em- 
ployed*. Hence lie was extremely apprehensive 

• Major Daillic, the Ilesidcnt, went so far as to assume, m 
the discussions whali took place, a nght of seeing that pro- 
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of the tcmkttcy of swcl» a system ; nml aotwith- 
stniuHng the Resident’s most persevering endea- 
vours, hacked hy occasional icinonstrances from 
the Govcmor-gcncrnl himself, nothing could re- 
concile him to its introduction. Indeed, the dissa- 
tisfaction he sliowcd at the manner in wliich tlic 
mcasvtre was pressed, threatened to end in a dis- 
solution of the relations of the state. 

Several other irritating subjects of discussion 
contributed to augment the soreness produced l»y 
this negotiation. There were in Oudh some fami- 
lies and individuals that, from past services, claim- 
ed to be under the special protection of the British 
government. It was usual for the Resident to 
receive complaints from these against acts of the 
Nuwah or his officers affecting tlieir interests, and 
also to interfere to adjust disputes between differ- 
ent members of the privileged families. It was 
impossible, in such a state of things, to avoid col- 
lision with the Nnwab; but Major Baillie was, be- 
sides, far from (hscreet in his manner of advocating 
the cause of those to whom he gave this support, 
and pushed the principle much further than was 
intended, by including his Moonshees andpei- 

per persons should be selected to execute the plan ; and fur- 
ther, on one occasion, jn answer to tJie Nunab’s ohjectioh 
from the want of instruments, oflered to recommend him 
some, — an interference which threatened, at tlie tery ouUct, to 
deprive the Nuwah of all Ins patronage, ' 
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sonal ailhercnts amongst those entitled to the ad- 
vantage. 

Such was the state of things at LiiUmou to- 
wards the comnienceincnt of 1814. It uas an 
early determination of Lord Hastings to adopt, as 
far as possible, towaids the native princes linked 
in unequal alliance with us, a course of policy di- 
rected to the conciliation of their personal good 
will. Seeing, therefore, the acrimony and irrita- 
tion apparent in the communications between the 
Nuuab Vizeer and Resident, and in the appeals 
and references to which they gave rise, it was a 
question u ith him, \ ery soon after his arrival, whe- 
ther it might not be expedient to make some ex- 
change of Residents, in order to avert the crisis 
which seemed to be impending. The measure 
would hare been a strong one, and might, perhaps, 
have been misinterpreted, so as to weaken our per- 
manent influence at tlie court of Oudh. For this, 
reason it vv as not adopted, and his Lordship rested 
satisfied witli enjoining hlajor Baillie to be more 
cautious in his interference in future ; and as an 
earnest of his desire to conciliate the Nuwab, he 
directed the further agitation of the question of 
reform to be dropped altogether. 

Sadut Ulee I^lian was naturally grateful for this 
cliange of pohey, for whidi he felfc himself in- 
debted entirely to the new Governor-general. 
Lord Hastings, on tlie other hand, reckoned on 
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the favourable cliange of sentiment tlius produced, 
as likely to lead his Excellency to enter readily 
into his views in case his assistance should be 
needed for the prosecution of the Nip^ war. 
With tins pi edisposition to a mutual good under- 
standing, Loid Hastings commenced his journey 
to the Western Provinces; but before he had pro- 
ceeded half-way, he was met by intelligence of the 
death of Sadut Ulee, which occnired on the 11th 
of July, 1814. Ghazee-ood-Dcen Hydur, the de- 
ceased Nuwab’s eldest son, was at once raised to 
the musnud in his room, to the prejudice of the 
interests of the second son Shums-ood-DouIa, in 
whose favour Sadut Ulee had created a party; for 
having a mean opinion of his eldest son’s abilities, 
he had desired to supersede him. Major Baihic, 
in reporting these events, added, that the first act 
of the new Vizeei was to yield an immediate assent 
to the introduction of the plan of reform, and to 
^Ive up all the points on which his predecessor had 
so strenuously resisted. It was impossible for 
Lord Hastings to approve of so injudicious an 
exertion of influence; and his displeasure was fur- 
ther excited at finding, on his arrival at Lukhnou, 
that all the most lucrathe appointments, created 
under the scheme of reform, nere filled by the 
Resident’s oitu moonslieesand dependents. It uas 
too evident that Ghazee-ood-Deen had not been 
a free agent in nhat had been done This the 
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Niiwab hiinsclf did not hesitate to declare to those 
about him, and he c\en T\ent so far as to give in 
a paper of complaint on the subject to Lord Hast- 
ings ; but his fears ahciwardv got the better of 
liim, and he retracted A\hcn the inattei was or- 
dered for investigation. There n as so much in- 
trigue and mystery in all these proceedings, that 
for a considerable time little was known of their 
real character, and except the extreme folly and 
timidity of the new Vizeer, whicli \ery soon be- 
came apparent, all dUe ^vas mere suspicion and 
vague rumour. Major BaiUie subsequently sent 
in a full statement of thenhole transaction, nhich 
led to his immediate removal from the resideniy, 
It appeared from this, that the Nun ab's effort to 
emancipate him«clf from the state of tliraldom in 
which he was held, n as the effect of an intrigue 
instigated by the confidential nd\ isers of the late 
Nuwab, aided by some English gentlemen at 
Lukhnou. The project was defeated by a counter 
intrigue, wherein the Resident’s own moonshee, 
by holding out the example of Vizeer Ulee’s de- 
gradation, and repre-ienting it as the consequence 
of his quarrel mtli the Resident of the time, 
created such an alarm in the mind of the Nuwab, 
as led to his recantation of his complaint", and 
nomination of the person of this party's selection 
for minister. 

The truth was not discoiered till after Lord 
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Hastings had left Luklinou, consequently J^Iajor 
Baillie, for the time, retained liis situation, but 
with the diminished confidence of the Governor- 
general, and the expression of some dissatisfaction 
at his past conduct. Until liis icmoval, indeed, 
\\liich occuried about a year aflcx*, he maintained 
also, through his moonshcc and the new minister, 
his hold on the fears of the Nuwab ; thus, for the 
time, defeating the dcclaicd wish of the Gdvemor- 
general, for the Vi2eer to be left unfettered in the 
exercise of authority witliin his own dominions. 
But after this e\ent, and the disgrace and death 
of the moonshcc in question, his Excellency as- 
sumed the reins uith a more decided hand, re- 
lying nith confidence on Lord Hastings’ frequent 
assurances that he might consider ^ himself in 
reality, as well as in name, independent, yiiis 
confidence, however, in a timid mind like that of 
his Excellency, u as not the growth of a day, and 
it was some time, therefore,^ before the Nun ah 
was convinced of the sinceritj of the assuiances 
he receiv ed. 

It has been necessary to say thus much of the 
passing intrigut^ at the court of Oudh, in order 
to explain the circumstances under which the 
two loans were obtained from the Vizeer. The 
■sutgecl has ’vise no immediate connexiem with 
the pohtical history of India, and is far from 
inviting 
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The fii^t loan was piocuicd in October 1814; 
when the Resident and his party ere under some 
apprehension lest the complaint about to be pre- 
ferred against liirn should be successful ; and when 
the Nuwab uas anxious to do every thing in his 
power to secure the favour of tlie Governor- 
general! as the only means of securing himself 
against the designs of Shums-ood-DouIa, and 
eventually of emancipating himself from the state 
of thialdom in which he was held. Lord Hastings 
thus found all parties eager to show zeal in pro- 
moting any object kno\^n to be personally inte- 
resting to himself; accordingly, upon the very 
first liint, through the Resident, that hnancial as- 
sistance uas desired, his Excellency readily came 
forward, and offeied a crorc of mpccs at his next 
interview. The sum w'as accepted as a subscrip- 
tion to the last preceding six per cent, loan, and 
an arrangement was at the same time made, to 
relieve the Nuwab from the payment of»stipends 
equivalent to the inteiest payable on it. Most of 
these hanng been guaranteed by the British go- 
vernment, or obtained, at its instance, for indi- 
vidual of the privileged class above descrilied, 
the necessity which was constantly recurring of 
interjiosing to urge puiictunlity of payment had 
heretofore jiroied one of the most fruitful somces 
of imtation. The Nuwab was fully sensible of 
the advantage of ridding himself of the annoyance 
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of iuch interpodtions; so much so, that of his omi 
motion lie added eight lakh to the principal sum 
lent, in oidcr to relieve himself from a further 
stipend, beyond tlie amount of interest on the 
croie of rupees originally tendered.* 

The aid so obtained from the Nu^ab Vizcer 
enabled Lord Hastings to fill the western trea- 
suries, and send his armies into the field against 
Nipal, in the manner already described. A con- 
siderable portion v. as, at the same time, furnished 
for the rebef of the presidency ; but his Lordship 
could not avoid feeling some disappointment at’ 
the use there made of it. There was on the 
register still one remaining loon, at eight per cent, 
amounting to about fifty-fom lakh and a half 
(Sicca rupees, 54,66,000). In their anxiety to 
be rid of this now anomalous species of stock, the 
officers of finance recommended the whole debt 
being at once advertised for peremptory payment. 
Such a measure, they uigcd, would be of the best 
effect at this juncture, in restoring public credit, 
and relieving the mercantile community, who still 
suffered much di«8tress from the want of money 
in the market The step was accordingly taken, 
tnthoiit consulting the Gov'emor-general, upon the 

* Amongst the provisions thus secured, nas a liberal at- 
lonance to his Excellency s second brother, Shums-ood Doula; 
who, to quiet all apprehensions from his rivalry and in- 
trigues nas required to hx hts residence at Dunarus 
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presumption that the Oudh loan would fumisli’ 
ample means beyond the wants of the campaign ; 
hwt in this respect the CftVevdatiew proved faUa- 
cions. Extensive pi'eparatlons liad become indis- 
pensable in even’ quarter, and the call for in- 
creased exertions on the side of Nipal grew every 
day more urgent. The consequence was, that a 
deficiency of funds was again exjxjrienccd before 
the campaign was half over. In this emergency, 
a second application to the Nuwab Vizeer was 
deemed ' necessary ; the finundal officers being 
unable to devise any other remedy. The request 
fbr further aid was accordingly submitted, accom- 
panied with a ’full and candid explanation of our 
(Jjfficulties. So applied to, his Excellency could 
not, consistently with his professions *of sincere 
and ardent attachment, refuse the solicited assist- 
ance; but he did not afford it so readily ns on the 
former occasion. He at first offered fifty lakh, 
but this sum was not accepted, aud the offer was 
assumed to be made from an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the extent oC the etahavrassment for 
which we sought relief. Thys uiged, his Ex- 
cellency was, at length, brought to consent to 
furnish another crore on tl>e same terms as the 
preceding. It is to be observed, that the mass of 
treasure accumulated by Sadut Ul’ee Khan, and 
made over to Ghazee-ood-Deen on lus accession, 
was estimated to amount, at the lowest compu- 
Q 2 
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tation, to se\en or eight croic,* so that the ac- 
commodation solicited \\as not more than the Nu- 
ah could well afiord 

IIa\ing thus explained the source wlicnce sup- 
plies were draun for the extraordinarj' exertions 
made in 1814-16, it is time to relate the measures 
they gave the means of undertaking in Central 
India, while thenar, nlreadydcscrihed, was waging 
to the^north. . 

•""It had been resohed by the Supreme Govem- 
nient, on the eve of the Go\ernor-gcnernl’s de- 
parture from the presidency, in 1814, to make a 
strong representation of the formidable and rapidly 
augmenting power of the predatory associations to 
the home authorities jt with the view of impressing 
them nith the hke conviction' of the danger to 
the British interests, arising from ^he continu- 
ance and progressive increase of bodies so capable 
of acquinng a mischievous pre-eminence ; and of 

• Major Baillie stated the amount, in money and jewels, 
at fourteen crorc In the course of 181^, the death of the 
Fyzabad Begum, widow of Shooja-ood-Doula, put govern- 
ment in possession of fifly-six lakh more, on the condition 
of providing annuities equualent to the interest, at six per 
cent This also was a most seasonable relief The Begum 
enjoyed our guarantee of her jageers and possessions, and 
Toa/lftUiAiax’imgejTiRttt, Cm the oC biM and 

dependents, some years before her death. 

t Vide Chap I. 
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receiving their sanction for the prosecution of a 
systematic combination of measures, for the sup- 
pression of this gromng ei il. It was agreed, on 
all hands, that the necessity of such measures 
would soon be forced upon us ; and it u as conse- 
quently essential, that those intnistcd uath tlie 
direction in England, should thus earl} bo ap- 
prised of the actual posture of affairs, and of the 
Mevss respecting them entertained b} those who 
had the means of closer observation lliere 
seemed to be time to wait the effect of this re- 
presentation, for there was no reason, at the date 
when it was made, to expect the occurrence of 
anj thing to demand immediate operations m the 
quarter where the Piildarecs and Putans had 
fixed themsches, while the Indian goiernment 
found ample cniplo}raent in the war with the 
Nipdlese For the present, therefore, it was 
deemed adnsablc to dispose 'our means in a de- 
fensne attitude, suffiaent to pre\ent or repel 
incursions , and neither to advance to attack the 
Pindarees in their haunts, nor commence that 
extended plan of connected moiements, winch, 
though necessary to the entire suppression of these 
predator) hordes, might alarm the independent 
states by its contrast with our recent system of 
general and scrupulous neutrality 

The most effectual defensive measure, and the 
one most desirable in every point of view, seemed 
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to be, the estnblibliment of n bubsidinry alliance 
■with tbo Bhoosla Raja, whereby the whole of our 
nio<;t exposed frontier, viz. tlie line from Biindol- 
IJiund to Cuttack, now defended by the single po- 
sition of Midnapoor, where a icgulnr battalion was 
stationed, would thenceforth be skirted by tlie 
dominions of a pow cr in stiict alliance ; and a force 
upon the Neibuddn, communicating on one 'hand 
with the southernmost position of Bundelkhund, and 
on the other with the troops .'tt tlje northernmost 
point of the Nizam’s dominions, would completely 
guard the whole line of our possessions and those of 
our alhes, ns far as it was possible to protect them 
against an enemy so active ns, the Pindarccs. 
This was a project now'isc novel. ,The ’British 
government had, for •scvetal years, been endea- 
vounng to pre^ nil on Raghoojee Bhoosla to accede 
to such a proposition, but, as stated In the intro- 
ductory chapter, could never conquer bis repug- 
nance and distrust. The negotiations ifor the 
purpose, which had been open 'since 1812, were 
finally closed while the Governor-general was on 
his pi ogress up tlie ri\er, by a decided 'refusal on 
the part of the Raja 

The best alternative that presented itself on 
fjulure of the Nogpoor connwvion was, to extend 
the chain of positions from Bundelkhund to the 
Nerbudda, by means of a connexion 'with the 
states of Sagur and Bliopfil, and thereby draw a 
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similar defensive line westward of the Nagpoor 
territories. TJie necessity of adopting this qlter- 
natrie, should operations erer be undertaken 
without the co-operation of the Bhoosla, was fully 
acknowledged in the course of those discussions 
upon the practicability and mode of suppressing 
the predatory associations, which had preceded 
the representation to the home authorities; but 
it formed part of thiit extended system, which it 
had been resob ed not to commence upon for the 
present, in fear of alarming the independent states. 
MTiercfore, although Lord Hastings resolved in 
the end to adopt this cour»e, he would-haie de- 
ferred so doing, notwithstanding the disappoint- 
ment in respect to Nagpoor, had not some indi- 
cations appeared of combination amongst the 
Mahratta pow ers, the danger of which required to 
be anticipated 

At the time of rejecting our alliance, it was 
discovered, that the Bhoosla was actually en- 
gaged in negotiating one of an offensive and 
defensive diaracter witli Sindheea, for the sub- 
jug'ition of the Bhopal prinapahty by their joint 
arms. One of the ostensible pretexts for this 
confederacy was, the nccessitj of a counter-prepa- 
ration against the ambitious projects of the Bn- 
(ish gorernmertf; were inferred, as well 

from the attempt to cstabli’ih our influence at 
Nagpoor, ns from the stir of our mibtarj prepa- 
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ration, which denoted that active operations were 
meditated in some quarter or other, though the 
immediate direction was, at that time, involved 
in mysterj Sindheeas jealous>, ever keenly 
attentn e to all our movements, u as redoubled by 
this show of preparation , and it soon became 
evident, from his conduct towards the Plnd^rees, 
that, whatever might have been his preiious in- 
tention, he had now no uish to suppress them 
As a further consequence of this jealous), in- 
trigue began to be busy at the quarters of Ameer 
Klnn and the durbar* of Holkur, and even with 
Runjeet Singh, the ruler of the Punjab Seikhs 
The Peshwa was suspected to hive joined these 
intrigues thus early, if not to have been the first 
author and instigator of tnem ; a change hhving 

* At tl e court of Holkur, aBairs were, et tl is time in (he 
hands of Myna Base and Tanteea Aleck ur, with whom 
Smdheca had considerable influence. The znmister lanttca 
paid a visit to Gnahor early in 1615 m order to negotiate 
a treaty of closer union and roncert between the two fa* 
foi \be piosecntwm of common objttva, wndtr the 
general direction of the P(s1i%va as supreme head of tlie 
Malirntta empire The conciliation of the Pindnrees fay ter- 
ritorial grants in the respective dommona of both the fa 
miltes and the concentration of the military force of both 
ct&tes Car tl e pcowcuuon of tuabtuoua. deaigtis agaxtist the 
Bajpoots were the most striking articles of this ofTensne an I 
deftnsivt all ance apparent on the fact of the copies of this 
agreement delivered in the seqitel Tl ert is reason lio" 
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suspect that the object of the confederacy was 
not purely defensive : but this is a point it is 
no longer important to investigate. 

No sooner was Lord Hastings apprised of 
these intiigues, than he saw at once that their 
immediate result must have been the consoli- 
dation of the Mahratta power over the whole 
tract, separating the Bengal territories from those 
of our allies in the Dukhun, which, must not only 
have cut off the Bhoosla for ever from any con- 
nexion with us, by rivetting his dependence on 
Sindheea ; but have depnved us of the alternative 
offered in the connexion of Pliopal, by the pre- 
vious subjugation of that state Urged by these 
considerations, he resolved no longer to hesitate 
in stepping forward to complete his defensive 
arrangements, by forming a connexion wdth BIio- 
pal and Sagur, in despite of any efforts by the 
regular independent powers to counteract the 
design It certainly wa| a bold stroke of policy ; 
but It presented the double advantage of thwart- 
ing Sindheea’s apparent design of establishing lus 
influence over Nagpoor, and of rescuing another 
prmcip'ahty, whose existence promised us many 
most essential benefits ; moreov er, it sen ed to 
complete those defensive measures, which the 
suspected disposition of the regular powers, and 
their present undisguised encouragement of the 
predatory bands, rendered more ncce^'sary than 
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C'cr for Ihu security of our o^\n provinces. 
PerljnjM the verj’ imposing boldness of the step, 
whicli exhibited a degree of vigour and resolution 
proportionate to the emergency, was its host re- 
coiniucndation {o his Lordship's mind ; inasmuch 
as it was calculated to impress on the native 
princes a sense of the vigilance and confidence of 
his administration. 

A brief notice of the condition of Bhopal will 
not lie here out of -place. The territory of this 
state lies in the valley of the Nerbuddn, and 
aliovc the hiUs to the north, between the T?” 
and 78" of cast longitude. Tiic government lias 
been rested In a Putan family since tlic dajs of 
Auning-rccb. The trdgning chief in 1D14 was 
■^Vuzecr Moliuramcd, who had ncqiurcd the suc- 
cession, rather by jiroving himself the fittest of 
the family to svistain its declining fortunes in 
arduous times, than ns the lawful heir by the 
ruleb of hereditary descent. The family had 
preserved their political independence against the 
most active efforts of the Mahrattas in the fulness 
of their military preponderance ; although their 
position immediately between the Bhoosla and 
Sindheea made their territorj’ the particular ob- 
ject of IVIahratta jealousy, and presented, as long 
as it should remain inviolate, an effectual bar fo 
the consolidation of the influence of that nation 
in 'this part of' India. On a former occasion. 
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when General Goddard was sent by Warren 
Hastings with an expedition from Hindoostan, 
in execution of his sagacious plan of alarming the 
Mahratta powers, then confederated against us, 
into the acceptance of Ills own terms of peace, 
by penetrating through the veiy heart of> their 
possessions, the existence of tliis independent 
principality w'as one of the pnncipal encourage- 
ments to make the attempt. The family aie 
still in possession of the strongest testimonials 
from General Goddard of the important services 
rendered him by the reigning jNuwab; indeed, 
the ultimate success of j the ’enteiprise, andjthe 
final accomplishment of that ofiGcer’s ('wonderful 
march across an enemy’s,! and then-junknown, 
country all the way to Surat, were mainly to be 
attnbuted to his having found this principality, in 
aistate of independence and hostility to the Mah- 
rattas, midway on the line of march. ' , jjj i 
t The importance of saving such a friend, i when 
a hostile combination of the Mahrattas was to be 
apprehended, must be obvious enough. ' fAlready, 
in execution of the offenrive and defensive en- 
gagements I betw een Sindheea and the iBhoosla, 
was the best appointed force of the foimer,, that 
commanded by Colonel Baptiste, on one part of 
the frontier; while Sudeek jUlee Khan, with the 
troops of Nagpoor, approached it on the opposite 
side ; and another division of Sindheea’s troops. 
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that under Jus^runt Rao Bhao, was also in the 
neighbourhood. No time was to be lost. Sind- 
heea had before frequently attacked this state, 
and even besieged its capital, but without success, 
owing partly to the incapacity of the commanders 
he employed and their general ignorance of the 
mode of attacking fortified places, and partly to 
the gallantly and skill of Wuzeer Mohummed’s 
defence. The Malia-Raja, however, had never 
before entered Bhopftl with so efficient an army ; 
and ^ Baptiste’s j knowledge of European tactics, 
and ^long 'find jsuccessful practice in the various 
sieges he had ihitherto conducted, seemed to leave 
but little hope that the Pntan diief would be able 
to save'ihimself and his dominions on this occa- 
sion.’ j I* ^ > ' 

!' His perpetual hostility to the Mohrattas had 
naturally made him look to us as a resource in 
the hour of extremity ; and that hour was now 
fast approaching. He was, accordingly, induced 
to make a >ery earnest solicitation for our sup- 
port ; and, for that purpose, despatched an agent 
to Dehlee, who waited on Mr. Metcalfe, the 
British Resident there, and submitted, on behalf 
of his master, a specific proposition to be admitted 
within the pale of our protection. The first ap- 
plication to this effect, reached the Grovemor- 
general a short time before he made his determi- 
nation as to the course to be adopted in regard to 
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the Pindarees ; but it was not until the prepara- 
tions and designs of the Mahratta powers .were 
more fully developed, that it was deemed neces- 
sary to take any steps in consequence. ^The mea- 
sure, as above stated, was chiefly recommended 
as a precaution against the plots supposed to be 
in agitation ; and of these, the first symptoms ap- 
pealed about the beginning of October. MTien his 
Lordsliip’s mind was fully made up on the mat- 
ter, he instructed Mr. Metcalfe to entertain the 
proposition of the BhopAl emissary ; and, in case 
he should be furnished with powers sufiicienlly 
ample and explicit, to conclude ivith him an en- 
gagement on the, following basis : — “ The British 
government to afford its protection against Hhc 
present designs of Sindheea and the Blioosla, and 
a perpetual guarantee for the future ; the Nuwab 
to be left in complete independence in the ma- 
nagement of his internal administration ; the 
Briti«h troops to have free ingreSs and egress 
through the BhopAl territories, together with 
every facility in the piovision of their supplies 
and necessaries; a fortress, to be delivered as a 
present depot, and, eventually, a spot to be al- 
lotted for a cantonment or permanent station ; 
the Nuwab to renounce all connexion with the 
Pindarees, and not to negotiate with other 
powers, except in concert with the British go- 
vernment, abiding by its arbitration in all dif- 
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Terences them.” However, as it was thought 
proper to hold out the prospect of some advan- 
tage by way of inducement to enter into an 
alliance of this natiure, the recovery of all the 
territories of the state, then in the hands of the 
Pindarees, was to he proposed ; and the Governor- 
general prepared himself to abandon the claim to 
a money consideration for the expense of defend- 
ing the territor)’, though the demand of a pro- 
portion of the charge, if contested, was not to be 
hastily relinquished. 

Tlie negotiation with Nana Govind Rao, the 
legitimate chief of SAgur, was intrusted to the pi>- 
Utlcal agent in Bundelkhund, Mr. Wauchope, and 
the basis of the connexion to be offered and con- 
cluded was precisely the same : a large proportion 
of the expense, it was, however, confidently ex- 
pected, Would be borne by the Nana, as the con- 
ation of our gi'dng him possession, which he 
then had not.* On discovery that the agent at 

* The territory of Sigjir was held at this Ume bv the 
widow of Rughoooath Rao Bural, Rukhma fiaee, whose 
manager 1^as Benaeek Rao. Rughoonatb Rao nas the son 
of Balajee Govind Rao; and, dying tndiout children, the 
next heir was Nana Govind Rao of Julaon, son of Gunga- 
dhur Gdvind, Balajee’s own brother. The cousin, however, 
was opposed by the Baee and Benaeek Rao, and had not suf« 
ficicnt influence to get possession of his inheritance without 
our assistance, for which reason it was thought he would 
listen readily to our terms. 
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Dehlee had not full powers from the Nuwab of 
BhopAI, both negotiations were removed to Bun- 
delkhiind, which, from its vicinity to the two 
districts, seemed to be the most convenient spot 
for conducting them. 

In sripport of the comse of policy thus resolved 
upon, the troops in Biindelkliund were reinforced 
and held in readiness; the Nizam's subsidiary force 
was ordered to advance immediately fiom JAlna 
to EUichpoor, near the northern extremity of the 
valley of Berar; the Poona subsidiary force to 
hold itself in readiness to act in its support, by 
moving on Jafiirabad, in the neighbourhood of 
Jdlna; at the same time, the Bombay govern-* 
ment was directed to draw together the whole of 
the Goozerat troops at some point eastward- of 
that province.. Tlie object of these military ar- 
rangements was to overawe the Mahratta powers 
and predatory bands, in the event of their 
evincing an inclination to obstruct the execution 
of the treaties which might be concluded. Co- 
lonel DovetoHj the commandant of the Nizam’s 
snbsidhirj’ force, began his march from J.alna on 
the 3d of November, 1814 ; and it was intended 
that, with this anny, he should penetrate into 
Bhopal, to execute the protective stipulation'? of 
the treaty with the Nuwab. 

Tlie negotiations having been thus opened, 
Mr. Waitchope addressed a letter to the Nuwab 
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of Bhopl!, exphming at lengtli the terms on 
whicli’the Go>emor-geneial was disposed to re- 
cede that state under protection, in comphancC 
inth the sohcitations of the agent of his court 
preferred at Dehlee He hinted, also, at the 
Nunab’s bearing some part of the expense An 
iittinednte answer ms received from Wuzeer 
IMohnmmed, agreeing to all the stiinilations pro- 
posed, uithlthe exception of the deh\eiy of a foit 
foi apiesent dcp6t, and of beaiing a part of the 
expense For the discussion of these two points* 
he' declared liis intention of deputing an envoy, 
upon the 'return of the person he Jnd sent to 
Dehke, uhich nas daily expected 
’ Mr ‘Waucliope liad been pliced in communica- 
tion 'w ith the Residents at the courts of Sindheea 
and the Bhoosla,’ in order that he might keep 
them apprised, from time to time, of the state and 
progicss of the negotiations’ and these Residents 
Ind been instiucted, so soon ns the} should be 
advised' of the adjustment of prehminanes, to 
explim full} to the respccti\e courts the designs 
of the British goi eminent, with the reasons for 
them, in such a imniier as tliej might deem least 
hkel} *to create alarm This being the first oc- 
casion of departure from the dehcac} of inter- 
ference «e Ind hitherto so rigidly ohsened, in 
respect to states circumstanced hke BIiopll and 
6\gur, it Nsas deemed neccssarj thit the British 
11 
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lepresentatives at the courts of the independent 
piinces shoizld be prepared, both to assert the 
right of extending the pale of our protection to 
any power free to contract, and to rebut any im- 
putation of intended injury to their interests re-^ 
suiting from such extension in the particular in- 
stance, by showing it to he simply a necessaiy 
precaution for the sitpport of our o^vu defensire 
system, and by no means designed or intended to 
thwart their respective \dews. 

The Resident at Sindheea’s court (Mr. Richard 
Strachey) conceiving the Nuwnb of Bhopal’s un- 
qualified assent to all the fundamental articles of 
the Govemor-general’s proposition to amount to a 
preliminary adjustment of the terms of alliance, 
proceeded forthwith to mai.e the official communi- 
cation to Sindheea of the intentions of the British 
government in respect to Bhopal, on advice of the 
substance of the Nuwab’s reply to Mr. Wauchope. 
Sindheea, on receiving the commimication, inveigh- 
ed in the strongest terms against our interference 
with the affairs of Bhopal, dedaring the princi- 
pahty to he one of his dependencies in Main a, 
with which we were solemnly pledged, by treaty, 
to ha\e no concern. Tlic Resident denied tliat it 
fell Avithin the terms of tlie treaty, asserting it 
to be a tree and independent state Gopnl i?aa 
Bhflo, who took a prominent part in the discus- 
sion, declared the se\eral places which hod been 
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■wTcsted from Wuzeer Slohiunmed by Sindb^a at 
different times, to be cessions^ in lieu of tribute 
justly due, the account of which was still unset- 
tled ; and represented our interference to prevent 
the enforcement of these his just dues, as tanta- 
mount to a positive declaration of war. In point 
of fact, according to the Mahratta notions of poli- 
tical justice, Sindheea had a good title to nhat- 
evei he could extort from BhopSl; and, having 
been in the habit of making usurpations, and levy- 
ing contnbutions on this territorj as his peculiar 
and exclusiv e prey, he conceiv ed no one else liad 
any right to interpose. Tlii* is the meaning he 
attached to the word dependency. It was noto- 
rious, however, that Wuzeer Mohummed had long 
maintained a most glorious struggle for his inde- 
pendence; and neither had himself, nor had any of 
tlie family before liira, ever by treaty, or other act 
of any kind, acknowledged the supreraacj of any 
Maliratta state. The discussions on this point 
grew particularly vv arm ; Sindheea taking an ac- 
tive personal part in them, and using language 
which might have been construed into menace: 
and when, at the close of the interview', Mr Stra- 
chey requested that Colonel Baptiste might be or- 
dered to refrain from active hostiht} against 
Bhopal, until the Govemor-gcncraVs instructions 
upon the Resident’s report of the conference should 
arriv e, the request w as distinctly refused Indeed, 
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considering that there was yet no actual treat) 
concluded with Bhopal, the demand was, perhaps, 
rather premature TThis conference took place on 
the last da) of No\ ember; and the tone then as- 
sumed by the durliar was nowise Umeied^at an 
interview obtained by Mr Stracheys moonshee 
three days after ^ 

Immediately on being apprised that this coin- 
mumcation Ind been made to Sindheea, the Resi- 
dents at the othei Mahratta courts lesolved, very 
propeil) , no longer to defer a sunihi CNplanation 
The Nagpoor Raja required time to^ consider of 
his answer, but, on being pressed by Mr Jen 
kins, privately assured that gentleman that Su- 
deek Ulee Khan should be forbidden to join the 
arm) of Baptiste, or to act hostilel) against Bho- 
pal It was further asccitained, that this court 
would not oppoaC the advnnce of the subsidiary 
force at Elhcbpooi through the poition of its ter- 
ritories n Ijic]i lay on the loiite from that station to 
Bhopal, in case events should require its move- 
ment in that direction A private correspondence, 
houevei, was kept up the whole time between the 
Bhoosla and Sindheea , and the intngucs, w Inch 
had before been commenced in other quarters, 
were earned on with renewed activit) 

The Ptohwn, on licing informed of the inten- 
tions of the British government, in respect to 
Bhopll, i>rofessed to be lughlv satisfied, Iiccau'c 
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of the <;ecunty that would ic&ult to the Jageers of 
several of Ins dependents in tlie neighbourhood 
Amongit otliers, the Vinshorkur, in nhoso con- 
cerns he took particular interest, had large pos- 
sessions about Ashta and Slmja^vailpoor, Mhich 
the Pmdareca and Sindhceas commanders Mere 
continually plundenng, and of t!ie gi eater pait 
of which they had already diicstcd him 

Notwithstanding the extenor appearance of 
amity assumed at Nagjioor and Poona, wliidi, in 
the case of the former, uas earned so fai as to 
produce an offer h} Raghoojee of a body of his 
troops to be taken into Bnti»h pay, and the pres- 
sure of this oflei Mith some importunity, tlicie 
uas still little reason to doubt that both these 
% courts u ere heartily bent upon the combination, 
aihich accounts fiom eveiy quaiter, during the 
months of November, December, and Januaiy, 
reported to be organizing against the BrltiaJi 
power Mahrattas, Putans, and Pindarees seem 
ed, for the moment, to have foigotten all their mu 
tual jealousies, under the notion that the moment 
was neai at hand whicli would gi%e the opportu 
nity of a successful nse against our galhng supe 
nonty The discovery that we had planned, an 
extensive war in the hiUa, in which their reason 
ings from past history led them to anticipate our 
certain failure, and this anticipation w as favoured 
by the untow ard ents that marked the opening 
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of the campaign in that quarter, mainly contribu- 
ted to lead nil ranks to sjMJCuIate on the speedy oc- 
currence of such an oppoitunity. It was evident, 
however, that they ucrc not yet prepared to act, 
nor had formed any consistent plan of future con- 
duct. • 

TIic coincidence of several disasters and failures, 
which took place towards the end of 1814, at the 
precise juncture when Sindhcea had assumed the 
decided tone wliich has been mentioned above, 
gave the ]\Iarquess of Hostings ground seriously 
to apprehend that the crisis was imminent. He 
resolved to be prepared for the worst at all points. 
The military arrangements which had been made 
in October, for the support of the Bhopal negoti- 
ations, were not of a magnitude to meet tlie extent 
of combination, which seemed to be oiganizing 
against us in the course of December. Instead of 
being overaw'ed by them, as had been expected, 
Sindheea had openly declared his resolution not to 
desist from hostility agmnst that principality: and 
as the Governor-general was determined to perse- 
vere in the policy he had entered upon, it became 
necessary to extend the scale of preparation in 5 
that quarter, as well as to the north, so as to pro- 
vide against all hazards. Tlie whole disposable 
force of the “Madras army was accordingly ordered 
into the field, under the personal command of 
Sir Thomas Hislop; bj which means a body of 
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thirteen thousand men was brouglit togetlier on 
the northern frontier of tlie British* possessions in 
the Dukhun, at a point whence it could, at any 
time, move forward in support of the two subsidi- 
ary forces in advance. Rcinforccjncnls were, af 
the same time, ordered into Goozenit from the 
Bouibay presidency ; and it was his Lordship’s in- 
tention, in case matters should come to an actual 
rupture wth Sindheea, in confederacy with the 
Bhoosla and the predatory nssodations of Central 
India, immediately to assume the ofTensive bn the 
side of the Dukhun, wliilc he maintained sitch 
an attitude on that of Hindoostan, as he hoped 
would secure him from attack. This latter object 
howfever, was not of easy accomplishment, while 
the NipSl war continued to require such extra- 
ordinary 'exertions. There had bceil at one pe- 
riod of the season, upwards of forty-five thou- 
sand* f^hting men engaged either in the hills 
or the Turaee. The military establishments of 
the Bengal presidency were, however, scarcely 
snflSdent, even in ordinary times,- to man a fion- 
tier of upwards of fifteen hundred miles, from 
Loodheeana to Cuttack, in such a manner os not to 

* According to the returns, there were at one time in the field. 
Regulars - _ - 33,059 

Irregulars - - - 13,570 ' 


flaking s total of 


46,629 
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expose its weakness. Indeed, the whole frontiei* 
eastwaid of Mirzapoor was absolutely defenceless; 
and the Pindaree incursion of 1812 had completely 
manifested our vulnerability in that quarter, w In 
this emergency, the following were the measures 
adopted. It had heretofore been the practice to 
leave nearly all the civil duties of the western pro- 
vinces to be executed by the legular army;' by 
which means the battalions ^\ere bioken into de- 
tachments, and their dibciphne and efficiency very 
much impaired. From these duties they were in- 
stantly relieved ; and until provincial corjis should 
be formed for the purpose, the civil officers were 
ordered to take into their service sucli tempo- 
rary bodies of anned men, as they might be able to 
procure on^ the spur of the occasion An airange- 
ment was at the same time effected, whigh con- 
tributed most materially to the advantageous dis- 
play of the inadequate means left available for the 
defence of the provinces : viz. tlie calling out of 
the grenadier companies of the regiments of tlie 
line, not on actual service in the field^mnd form- 
ing them into independent battalions; while their 
place in the corps was directed to be filled up by 
supplemental companies By this measure, an 
addition of seven battalions was at once made to 
the nominal force. Besides the above temporarj' 
expedients to meet the present exigency, tonsi- 
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dcrable levies of irregwlar horse and foot were au- 
thorired; and Lord Hastings further determined 
to make a permanent addition of three regiments 
to the regular army, and to fonn six provincial 
cori>s, for the civil duties of the upper provinces. 
TJie irregular levies are of such a nature, as to bo 
a>'nilablc the ^ ery moment they are raised ; and 
ns the individ\ra\s, especially of the horse, gene- 
rally come from those ranks most likely to be op- 
posed to us, their enlistment is always a measure of 
obnous momentary expedienc} . TJie new regi- 
ments could not be rendered fit for duty in the 
current season; hut the inoti\c of this augmenta- 
tion was a firm conviction of the insufficiencj* 
of the military establishment, eicn for ordinary 
times; more particidarly since the Goorkha power 
had risen to such importance, that henceforth that 
frontier would require as much vigilance as the 
southern and western, Tlie Biumie«e of Ava and 
Arrocan had also lately assiuned a tone wdiich ren- 
dered it probable that it woidd soon become ne- 
cessary to have a permanent force in this direc- 
tion likendse ; and neither they nor the Nip^ese 
had heretofore entered into the calculations winch 
had regulated the extent of the Bengal establish- 
ments, Inclii'sive of all the provincial and local 
corps, tliis augmentation carried the Bengal army 
to no higher munerical amount than about eighty 
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thousand fighting men ; wliich was' tlie whole force 
relied on for the preservation and protection of half 
a million of square miles*,' with a population of forty 
millions, and a revenue of 12,000,000^ sterling. 
i Such were the provisions made by the Marquess' 
of Hastings to meet the crisis expected to 'occur' 
in the season of 1614-15. Had it happened then, 
instead of three years afterwards', these prepara- 
tions would have been no more than' sufficient.'' 
The gloomy aspect of the campaign in 'the Hills in 
January, induced his Lordship to apply for 'tw'6 
ad^tional ' king’s 'regunents from the' Cape'* and 
Maiuitius; and it was too late to cdunterihand' 
them', when the favourable 'turn of the 'tide'^had 
rendered their presence unnecessary. 

It was, of course, some' time' before thenHove 
preparations could be put'into'a train' of* ocHvityl 
The ' Madras army was' 'not concentrated ’ till 
•March, when Sir Thomas ’Hislop 'assuiiied‘'the 
command. By that time, however, ^itliad become 
evident, that whatever necessity might ’have cjd- ’ 
isted in December and January for militar}’’ pre- ' 
parations on so large a scale, there was little chance 
that any part of the force assembled would' be 
called into active service this season. ’ Tlje inter* 
ferehce we'h’ad already exerted in’ favour of Bho- 

* Including Oudb and tlio protected etaic«, but not tlie 
other presidencies. 
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pAl, backed by such an appearance of precautionary 
vigilance, had proved sufRcicnt to save the princi- 
pality from attack; and the confederates not hav- 
ing yet gone the length of agreeing upon a specific 
plan of hostilities, which nothing on our part hod 
occurred to precipitate, matters seemed, by gene- 
ral consent, to be subsiding into a state of repose, 
which, though wakeful and feverish, yet promised 
to last out the season. The Bboosla Raja, on our 
'requisition, arrested the advance of his troops ; and 
Sindhcea, notuithstanding his bullying refusal to 
abstain from hostile measures when requested by 
the Resident, took the first opportunity of quietly 
withd^a^ving his forces. A fair occasion for so 
doing was oflered by the violent conduct of Jus- 
vnint Rao Bhfto, whose differences noth Colonel 
Baptiste proceeded to the length of obUging the 
Colonel to attack and drive him off. After this, 
Baptiste stayed some time in the neighbourhood of 
BhopSl, negotiating with Wuzeer Wohummed; he 
then turned westward, ostensibly in pursuit of 
Juswunt Rao, leaving Bhoplil altogether unmo- 
lested. 1 1 

Sindheea had before the end of December re- 
ceived a Letter, addressed to him by the Governor- 
general on the subject of the discussions which 
had occurred at his durbar. This letter, after ex- 
plaining the giounds on which Bhopfll was dealt 
with, as a state free to negotiate and conclude alii- 
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ances at will, professed a readiness to receive any 
statements and proofs to tlie contrary, that the 
durbar might have to exhibit ; requiring, how- 
ever, a suspension of all acts of hostility towaids 
the Bhopal territoiy, until the question of its po- 
litical independence should have been disposed of. 
Tlie court immediately caught at this piopoaition, 
having, as it should seem, already come t6 the re- 
solution not to liazaid an open ruptiue, for which 
it was nowise piepared: after some delay, a paper 
of complaints was accordingly diawn up, asseiting 
Bhopal to be one of the dependencies of Sindhcea, 
but qddudng no pi oof whatever ; and further, ac- 
cusing the British goveinmcnt of having interfei- 
ed with Sindheea’s rights and possessions, by the 
extension of its protection to some of the Bundcela 
cliiefs ; — a complaint now prcfeired for tlie fii st 
time, though the measure had been adopted some 
years before. The Baja of Nagpoor also gave in 
a similar paper of objections to our connexion w itli 
Bhopal; the arguments of w Inch were too ^trivial 
to be w orth the recital. ' ' 

The object of the Marquess of Hastings in 
inviting these durbars to the adoption of such a 
course of proceeding was, to testify his adherence 
to that moderation, and r^ard to the rights of 
others, which had been the constant aim of the 
Bntish government in its tiaiisactioiis with the 
natw c pow ers ; and by opening a door to nogo- 
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tiation, to j)rcvent nijy sudden recourse to violent 
measures, likely to bring on a* premature explo- 
sion. It should he recollected, that the Governor- 
gcneral’s principal riew in proffering liis lu'otec- 
tinn to BIiop il, had been to sa\c that state from 
destruction, and thus prevent that union of inte- 
rests hetTreen Sindheca and the Bhoosla, which 
must ine\itahly have ended in fixing the depend- 
ence of the latter on tlie former. The advantage 
of the connexion as a mere defensive arrangement 
against the Pindarccs, hou soever important, would 
scarcely have induced his Lordship to step forward 
at the particular juncture, had not the other two 
objects been so intimately blended uith the pro- 
secution of the same line of policy. Tljo salvation 
of the 'principality, honcier, and the obstruction 
of Sindheoa’s apparent riews on Nngpoor, would 
as well he accomplished by a slow negotiation, 
wliich left things intermediately just as they were, 
as by the hasty employment of force, directed to 
the acqui^sition of the same objects. Should war 
be unavoidable in the end, still, in the then actual 
state of India, delay v\as necessarj’ for the full de- 
velopement of our means, and for the removal of 
the unfavourable impiession made hj the early 
occurrences of the Goorkha campaign. In everj' 
point of view, theiefore, the course adopted by the 
Marquess of Hastings was most judicious ; 'inas- 
much as, even granting that no satisfactory result 
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could ever be expected fioin negotiation, time at 
least would be gained ; and time, in fact, was every 
thing This resolution vv as formed early in De- 
cember; and in furtheiance of it, Mr. Waiicliope 
was directed, on the arrival of the envoy fiom 
Bhop51, tocall upon him, in the first instance, to ex- 
hibit proofs of the independence of the principahty. 

All these matters remained in suspense 'the 
whole of the ensuing January ; during which 
time, the Nuwab gave out that he was’ under 
British protection, addiessing letters to 'the com- 
mandants of the two subsidiary foices in the Duk- 
hun, and to other British authorities, as if en- 
gagements had been actually signed and executed 
At the end 'of January, he nddfessed a letter to 
Mr Wauchope, informing him that his Dehlee 
agent had returned and acquainted him with all 
that had passed ; that his v akeel should accord- 
ingly set off for Banda as soon ‘as the Mohumim* 
was over. No vakeel, however, was despatched 
before the 1 8th of March, or appeared at Banda 
until the 5th of April It was positu ely ascer- 
tained that the Nuwab, satisfied of hii security 
from the steps already taken by the Governor- 
general, imagined he might now look about for 

* The sacred month m winch the Koran nas written the 
first ten days of the month are kept as a season of mourning 
throughout Hindoostan, Jn memory of the unfortunate expe- 
dition of Hooscin the son of Ulee 
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otlier advantages, and Imd employed this inten al 
in close negotiation with Baptiste and Sudeek 
Ulee Khan, not only while tlieir armies were 
threatening his territory, when the excuse of im- 
minent danger might have been admissable, hut 
ev'en after they had retired to a distance, and 
there was no longer any fear of an attack being 
meditated by the Mahrattas. Moreover, not- 
withstanding that it was an express* stipulation 
of the Governor-general, to which he had dis- 
tihctly declared his acquiescence, that he should 
not negotiate except in concert with the British 
government, he gave no intimation of any in- 
tention so to act, and carefully concealed the 
natvure of his communications ; even denying the 
having sent an agent to the quarters of Baptiste 
after his retrograde movement, thougli the fact 
had been public, and was univ ersally known. 

After such duplicity, it was not to be expected 
that negotiations, if opened at Banda, w ould be 
prosecuted with any cordiality on the part of the 
Nuwab The ‘Governor-general accordingly de- 
termined, in order both to mark his sen«e of the 
conduct pursued by the Nuwob, and to prevent 
his further trifling with the British government, 
to order Itis vakeel to be dismissed without an 
audience, os soon as he should opi>ear at Banda. 
Tlie«c onlcrs w ere executed, and the nc^tiation 
thus broken olT hi April. Wu/eor Mohumined 
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wns, at the same time, asstircil tlint no ill-«ill 
was Imrhonred townrils him ; nml that it was 
merely because liis conduct had shomi that lie 
liad not a proper sense of the value of the con- 
nexion offered to him, or of the sjurit in which it 
ought to have been received, that tlie Britisli 
government, for the present, withdrew from the 
discussion of it. 

This rcsultof the negotiation, and thcinsinccrity 
of the Bliopal chiers behaviour, which had been 
the occasion of its abrupt termination, were com- 
municated in due course hy the Residents at the 
respective independent courts. It was, however, 
distinctly asserted on the jiart of the Governor- 
general, in reply to the objections delivered in by 
Sindheca and the Bhoosln, that no jiroof or argu- 
ment wliatever bad l>ccn adduced, that could be 
constnicd to limit or preclude the I’ight of the 
BiitLsh government to take the principality 
under protection on any future occasion, or to 
show that it had at any time been otJier than 
perfectly free and indciwndont. No answer was 
made to this communication by either courts the 
point may, therefore, be considered to have been 
vii*tually conceded by the Mahratta potentates. 
Tlio negotiation with the legitimate chief of 
SAgiir, which was merely an auxiliary measure 
to -the connexion ■with Bhopal, was abandoned 
at the same time ; the delay and evasions of 
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the Nmia, Gov-ind Rao, having shomt tliat to 
him 'also, notwithstanding his original .solicita- 
tions,^ the connexion had become a matter of in- 
difference. 

‘The season was verging towards its clo«e, ere 
these events were finally concluded ; yet the ini- 
mical disposition which had been testified by .the 
powers of Central India had begun visibly to 
subside, “or at least to be more guarded and ‘dis- 
guised, through the extinction-of any hope' that 
an opportunity of breaking out would be of- 
fered by the operations of the mountain-nar 
of Nipil. The Govemor.genernl felt, therefore, 
Hint it uas unnecessary longer to maintain the 
same ^attitude of milUaiy preparation, uhich had 
been assumed under a different aspect of affairs. 
TJie' Madras anny was accordingly broken up, 
and the Goozerat force ordered back to its canton- 
ments. TIic two subsidiary forces of the Dukliun 
remained for some time longer in the nd\*anccd 
positions they Imd occupied, with a \*icw to 
afroi*d 'as much protection to the territories of 
the Nizam and PtJshwa against predatorj- incur- 
sion, .as the extended line to be defended would 
admit. 

Tims ended the first season of active ojKrations. 
'riic Nijulese were soliciting peace uith every ap- 
l>c.'imTicc of sirrerity ; the native powers of Central 
India had Ircon inspired with a degree of nuc that 
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kepi tliein quiet ; nnd Bliop^l, tliougli not yet 
linked in nctunl nlliancc with us, had been ns 
efiectually protected, ns if the treaty had been 
signed. Moreover, tlic interest for its preserva- 
tion, evinced on this occasion, promised to afford 
security for the future, by leaving tlic Mnhratta 
princes under the apprehension of our again step- 
ping forward in a similar manner to thwait a 
similar design. AVuzeer Mohnmmcd seeniS evi- 
dently to have anticipated this consequence of Iiis 
application to us; indeed, liis whole conduct 
shows that it was his intention, for his owtj secu- 
rity, to avail liimsclf of the reputation of our 
power, rather than of its actual c\crcisc ; and that 
he never had any serious thoughts of binding 
himself to us in any connexion, which ould inter- 
fere with his political independence. This ?u*gh- 
minded and ambrtions chief was unwilling to fore- 
go the prospect of self-a^randizement and ex- 
tension of territory, at the expense of the regular 
as well as irregular powers, which hemmed him in 
on every side. His resort to us was a mere tem- 
porary expedient ; and he •wished to have no 
further intercoiirse, than was barely necessaiy to 
gain his purpose. 

The policy of the Govemor-generafs offer of 
protection to Bhopill has since been brought into 
question, on the ground of its tendency to give 
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birth to those very intrigues} and' tliat V'crj' dis*. 
position to conspire against the British domination, 
from ^^hich he had apprehended danger to onr 
interests. But the previous’ existence of these in- 
trigues,' as evinced by Smdheea’s Connexion vvith 
the Bhoosla, and by the concurring reports of tlie 
several British Residents at the native coiuts, was 
the principal, and perhaps the sole reason that 
induced Lord Hastings to adopt -the measure; the 
object of which had been toanticipate, and thereby 
prevent, the pernicious consequences to be expect- 
ed from the projects of the Mahrattas at the par- 
ticular juncture. Doubtless, wlien the outset of 
the Goorkha war had been unpropitious, andn'hen 
such extensive exertions were required for its 
prosecvition, the risk of pving tunhrage to the 
Mahratta powers and entailing fresh embarrass- 
ment wouldnot, Trillingly,baYebeen incurred, with- 
out a sense of most imperious exigency- But pro- 
bably in the opinion of some people, the best ar- 
gument in favour of the course taken is to be found 
in the result which actually followed, notwith- 
standing the unlooked-for disasters of the campaign. 
It will have been seen that the establishment of 
Sindheea’s influence over the Bhoosla, and the 
deatmetion of Bhopal, were thereby completely 
prevented. And although the greater part of 
the force of the Bengal presidency was known 
s 2 
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HYDERABAD.— POONA 
1815— June — July 

Rains set in — Hyderabad — ^Nizam’s sons seize a dependent of 
the Residency— Guard set upon them obliged to retire— 
Troops called into Hyderabad— Their submission and con- 
finement m Golkonda— Poona — Account of Bajee Rbo— 
of the Gykiiar— bis relation to Peshwa— to British— Po- 
licy of Pialma, and claims on Nizam— on Qykwar— Re- 
ferred to British arbitration- Award as to Abmedabad— 
Trimbukjee Dainglia— Gungadhur Sastree s negotiation- 
intrigues at Brodera- — Protest of Bntisb Resident — Re- 
nunciation of the arbitration — Gungadliur practised upon> 
and gamed over — Pilgrimage to Nassik — Sastrec gives 
oflence — his destruction planned — Pilgrimage to Punclur- 
poor — Dissimulation — Sastree murdered 

The preceding chnptei has Iji ought down the 
transactions of India to the month of June 1815 
The rainy season then commences, ^\hIch is 
usually the signal for the suspension of active 
^\ arfare, and drives into c<antonments the few 
lemairang troops, that the hot months of April 
and May have not already compelled to seek such 
shelter Yet e\cii the rainy season of this year 
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was not without anxieties. Whilst a large body 
of troops was cantoned in Buhar, waiting the 
issue of the negotiations with Nipal, which was 
to regulate its movements on the drjing up of 
the waters, occurrences were passing in the Dnk- 
hun, at the two fiicndly courts of the Nizam and 
P&hna, A^hich excited i the most lively interest, 
and developed, in a manner not to be mistaken, 
the real disposition of those powers. 

The Nizam’s sons and relations were allowed 
to live freely in Hyderabad; and, after the 
manner of Rloosiilraan princes all over the world, 
collected about them nil the dissolute \agabonds 
of the city, aaIiosc agency they prosecuted a 
regular system of insult and extortion upon the 
rich and quietly disposed part -of the community. 
The swarms of desperate characters and Putan 
bravoes, that habitually infest the streets of Hy- 
derabad, bad found, in the scions of the reigning 
family, apt leaders for all their excesses, whose 
influence at the palace screened them from pu- 
nishment for the most flagitious crimes ; inso- 
much that even the ministerial authority was 
frequently insulted, and murders openly com- 
mitted with impunity. The most profligate and 
debauched of the princes were the two youngest 
sons of the Nizam, Shumsham-ood-Doulah and 
Moobariz-ood-Doulah, Avith their cousin and bro- 
ther-in-law, Imteeaz-ood-Doulah. These youngmen 
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were supported in tlieir extravagancies by Tuh- 
necut-oon-Nissa Begum, the mother, and Juhan 
Punvur Bt^im, the wife of the Nizam; and, 
shidded by this influence, carried tiieir audacity 
to the utmost pitcli; nhUe the -weakness and 
tbnidity of Baja Clmndoo Ldl, the minister, ren- 
dered nugatory his attempts to control them. 
On more than one occasion, their iniquities had 
been the subject of a direct representation frqm 
the British Resident to Ids Higlmcss the Nizam, 
who had ordered them to be subjected to some 
restraint in consequence. Tlieir intrigues, how- 
ever, baffled the minister’s attempts to emry these 
orders into effect ; and not being prepared to go 
the length of secvmng their persons, he could 
produce no reformation in their conduct. 

In the month of August, these libertines seized 
an attendant of the British Resident, with a view 
to extort money from him. hlr. H. Russell, the 
Resident, immediately complained of this indig- 
nity to the Nizam; who, resolving to place the 
young men in actual confinement, sent a party of 
his reformed infantry, nnder the command of 
Captain Hare,*with orders to plant sentries about 
the houses in which they resided. In execution 
of his orders. Captain Hare marched first to the 
residence of Moobariz-ood-Doulah. On approach- 
ing it, he was fired upon from the houses on 
either side, in which Futans, armed with match- 
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locks, lind been incvioiisly posted Some loss 
w ns sustained on. the occasion ; and, amongst 
others, an ofTiccr of the Resident’s escort ^^as 
killed After carrying one or two of the lioiiscs, 
and putting the armed people found in them to 
the sword for the sake of exnmjilc, Captain Hare 
pushed on to the palace of Moobanz-ood-Doulah, 
wliere he found the gates closed, nnd other pre- 
parations made for resistance He succeeded, 
however, in forcing ojien one of the gates with 
some siX-pounders he had xnth him ; but seeing 
the incicase<l number of o|>j>oncnts, and that 
further jicisocrance in the nltcmjit to execute 
his orders would probahl) cause the Putan po- 
pulation of the cit> to nsc eti masse, he retired 
to the house of Rajn Chundoo LSI, to wait for 
furthei instiuctions Meantime, the Resident 
had called in the whole disposable force fiom the' 
adjoining cantonment of Scciindurabad ; but find-’ 
ing the brigade there too weak to act against 
the city, and feanng that the present disturbance 
might lead to a general insurrection, lie kept 
the detachment at the Residencj, and imme- 
diately despatched requisitions, as well to Colonel 
Doveton, to moie down on Hyderabad from the 
northern frontiei, as to the officer commanding at 
Bellaree, to detach a reinforcement In the in- 
terim, he suffered matteis to remain in complete 
suspense This gave the piinces time to reflect 
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on the probable consequences ’of their inconsi- 
derate conduct ; and the violence of the Putan 
character soon ga^e way to the auful appichen- 
sion of what ^^ould be the result. Thus tlie 
ferment in the city subsided of itself; and the 
princes were easily induced to throw themselves 
on the mercy of the Nizam, in whose palace 
they took refuge. Mr. Russell urged the ne- 
cessity of their strict confinement, and it u as de- 
termined that they shoidd be sent to the fortress 
of Golkonda. .Tliis sentence, houever, was not 
carried into effect, until after repeated and very 
cainest solicitations of the Resident, who had to 
encounter the arts and intrigues of the Nizam’s 
mother and favourite udfe, as well as the indif- 
ference of the minister. Wien, at length, the 
princes were ordered off to Golkonda, the two 
Begums resoh ed to accompany them ; and both 
actually went into \oluntnry confinement, hoping 
by this means to induce the Nizam soon to re- 
store the offenders to favour. But his Highness 
coolly observed, on being informed of their de- 
parture, that they were very tvelconie to go, for 
lie behe\ ed it w'as Iiunself they had rather be rid 
of than the Englisli ; nor did he afteru nrds 
evince much an'viety to obtain the Resident's 
consent to the release of the culprits Tlie prin- 
cipal fomenters of the disturbance wei-c shortly 
aftenvards seized and executed, uhen Mi. Rus- 
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sell, seeing tranquillity tlius quietly restored, 
countcnnnndcd the march of Colonel Do\eton 
from the frontier, hut retained the reinforcements 
he had received from the south; thinking it nc- 
cessniy to innintain the force cantoned at Secun- 
durabad in n state of greater clhcienc}, as a sc- 
airity ngmnst the evidently hostile disposition of 
the Putan population of the Nizam’s capitaL By 
the end of September, this nflhir was completely 
settled, and order re-established on a firmer foot- 
ing than before. 

^Vlulc H) dcrahad tv as under the alarm of these 
disturbances, events and discussions of a raucb 
more serious nature were parsing at Poona It 
TV ill be necessary to the due understanding of 
these, to enter into a «omcvvhat detailed cvplana- 
tion of the character of Bijce Rno’s polic}, and 
the arts by which ho Ind raised liiinsolf fiom the 
situation of a fugitive to that elevation of rank 
and power, whicli finally inspired the presump- 
tuous confidence of ability to cope with the Bri- 
tish nation 

It will be in the recollection of the reader, that 
Bajee Rao was the son of Rughoonath* Rao, or 
Raghooba, the uncle and murderer of Nurayun 
Rao, brother and successor to the great Madhoo 
Rao, who was the last of the family of the 

* Vjde Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, also Mills Bntisli 
India, and the authorities there cited 
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Pfesliwas that wielded in his own person the un- 
divided sovereignty of the Mahratta empire. 
The murderer was expelled by a combination of 
the chiefs ; and the infant son of the murdered 
Nurayun was placed on the Guddee, ndth the 
name of Madhbo Rao Nurajnin. 

During the minority, the power of the state was 
in the hands of a triumvirate, — IMadhajee Sind- 
heea and Tukojee Holkur exercising independent 
authority in Hindoostan and Kandfis, while Nana 
Fumuvees managed with uncommon ability the 
more difficult goveminent of Poona and the 
southern territories. In 1795, fthe nominal 
Pfeshwa, Madhoo Rao Nuraynn, i threw himself 
from a window of his palace in a' sudden fit of 
anger, at a ‘hasty word from Nana Furnuvees, 
whose guardianship and strict control were be- 
coming irksome to a prince already arrived at 
years of maturity. He died on the spot, learing 
as next heirs, the sons of Rughoonath, his father's 
murderer, of whoraiBajee Rao, flie eldest, was 
proclaimed : but, as he immediately commenced 
intrigues to rid himself of the Nana’s ascendancy, 
a fruitless * attempt was made by the latter to 
set up a younger brother, Chimna Apa. Bajee 
Rao, though young, was an adept in intrigue and 
dissimulation of all kinds. By calling in the aid 
of Smdheea, he first ruined the Furnuvees ; and 
then, by availing lumself of Holkurs rivalry with 
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tlmt diicf, set limits to (lie control ^shIcli tlic 
httci aimed at exercising over Ins idministration 
WIicii, aftci Tukojee Holktirs dcatli in 1797, 
Smdhccn Ind, by espousing the cause of one of 
the legitimate sons, and b) circumventing and 
slaving tJic other, established his entire asccn- 
danc> ovei the concerns of this rival fnmil), he 
made no scruple of straitening the Ptshvvas 
authority at Poona To com lus favour, Bnjec 
Rao put to death Eithojcc, tlic brotlicr of Jus- 
vvaint Rao, both of whom were bastard sons of 
Tukojee Holkur This act, winch was tom 
milled in the firm belief that tlic Holkur interest 
was irretrievably ruined, occ rsioncd the trrccon^ 
cileablc haticd of Juswunt Rao, and pi evented a 
resort to the old pobc) of opposing the HoUvur to 
the Sindheca partj, when the fortunes of the 
former fainil) were icstorcd by the abilities and 
activity of the suni\ing bastard TJiencefor 
ward, the only counteriioise to Smdheea seemed 
to be the British power, and ns it was an caily 
object of Lord Wellesley’s policy, to detach the 
Poona state from the other Mahratta chieftains, 
and bung it under the influence of the Biitish 
goycinmeiity it became Bajee Raos study to 
affect to receive favourably the overtures made 
him on the subject , and, by keepmg up the ap 
pearance of/a secret ne^tiation with the Bntish 
Resident, to excite Smdheea s alaiins, whenever 
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he Inti an} point to cnrij Though the nitngues 
nnd actnit} of Jiiswimt Rno, nnd othci chiefs in 
Hmdoostnn, fomented underhand b} Bajee Rno 
himself, diverted Sindhccn from the affairs of 
Poona and the DuUmn, nbont the }car 1800, 
and left the P6>lma more fiec to pursue his bwn 
projects, stdl he had little nuthont} over the 
powerful feudatories of the erapiic, but such as 
he derived fiom Sindliceas countemnet and su- 
peiior means, so that, until the victoiy of Jus- 
wunt Rno Holkui over their joint forces, and 
Bajee Rao’s consequent fliglit fioin Poona into 
the Konkan, to throw himself undei tlic protec- 
tion of the English, he could he legarded as little 
better than a pageant in that chieAain s hands 
The British ann} restored him to his capital, and 
to independent nuthont} within the Poona tern- 
tor} , but hound him, as a condition of the al 
hance, in all transactions with the Nizam and 
with the independent Mahratta poweis such as 
Holkur and Sindheea to square his polic} to oui 
Mews Awvowgst other iwatters, vt v,us specially 
provided in the treat} of Bassein, that the Bntish 
government should arbitrate the claims of the 
Peshw a on the G} kw ai state, m case it shoidd 
be found impossible to settle them b} amicable 
adjustment As it was out of this very adjust 
incut that the discussions and evenly arose which 
are about to be related, we shall be exatsed a 
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shoit digression, for the inirposc of explaining 
the nature and oiigin of the claims in question. 

Tlie rise of the Gylnvar's power in Goorcrat 
•was almost contemporaneous witli that of the 
Pfishua’s at Poona. Pillajee Gykuar, the first 
of the family, was Potfil (managing proprietor) of 
a village near Poona. He entered tlic service ot 
Trimlmk Rao, the Senapiittce, or general, of the 
Sutara dynasty, wlio, after the conquest of Goo- 
zerat, opposed in anns the ascendancy of the first 
Pfishwa. Plllajcc was a principal officer of the 
Scnaputtcc, when the latter was defeated and 
slain in 1731. After a struggle with the Ponan, 
and other Mahratta families, lie obtained the 
chief management on behalf of the Senaputtee’s 
descendants, and thus established his o^rn power 
by the same arts the P^liwa Jiimself had prac- 
tised towards the Sutara Raja. Djing in 1747, 
his son Damajee succeeded to his rule, and re- 
ceived the additional title of Shumsheer Buhadur, 
from the nominal liead of the Senaputtee’s family, 
whicli is the last act of authority that family ai>- 
pears to have cNerdsed. The Gykwais made 
good their independence in the province against 
the Peshwa’s attempts to "reduce them by force 
Arms proving ur^vailing, negotiation uas tried, 
in order to procure an acknowledgment of su- 
premacy. In the course of it, Damajee engaged 
in a conspiracj' against the Pesha.a’s power, at 
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the head of which ^\as tlic Dhubai-eea of Tiillee- 
gam. He marched his Irtfops into the Dukhun, 
in support of the conspirators; and, on their 
failure, wds himself circumvented by a truce, 
pending which he was surprised and >taken pri- 
soner by Balajee Peshwa. He was not released 
till he had agreed to resign the half of Ids pos- 
sessions in Goozemt, to acknowledge his holding 
the other half in fief of the Peshwa, and to unite 
his forces udth those of Balajee, in a joint expe- 
dition for the reduction of Ahmedabad, then in 
the tenure of the Mt^hids. This place, if con- 
quered, uas to be similarly dhided. Balajee’s 
brother Rughoonath, father of Bajee Bao, com- 
manded the Pedma’s troops on this enterprise ; 
and Daraajee, haring executed the first part of the 
treaty, in spite of the opposition of the ministry, 
who had conducted afialrs during his captivity, 
Alimedahad u as reduced by their joint arms in 
1753. Since then, Damajee continued a faithful 
dependent of the Peshwa. He ivas present at 
the battle of Paneeput, in 1761, and attended at 
Poona, in aid of Rughoonath the regent during 
Madhoo Rao’s rainoritj . For lus sendees on this 
latter occasion he obtained the grant of Goozerot 
in yierpetuity, together wntli the ^itle of S6na lihas 
khfil, or commander of the special band. In .the 
subsequent differences betw’een the unde and 
nephew', he took the part of the former; hut 
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Wadhool?no, being successful, punislied him by the 
imposition of an annual tribute of five and a quartet* 
laklis of rupees, and the fuinisliing of a contingent 
of five thousand horse. Damajee died five jears 
after, in 1768, when the succession was disputed 
between Govind Rao, the second son by the first 
udfe, and Syajee, the eldest 'son by the second 
ife ; u hich latter was almost an idiot, set up by 
Futteh Singh, another son, Nvith a \ iew' to per- 
sonal aggrandizement. Pending this dispute, the 
P&huawas enabled to enhance his tribute by 
selling his countenance to the highest bidder; 
and Futteh Singh in the end carried tlie day, 
by agreeing to an annual payment of se>en- 
teen lakh seventy-uiiic thousand nine hundfed 
rupees, and to a money compensation, in lieu 
of the contingent, of six lakh nnd seventy 
five thousand nipecs Wath the Iielp of the 
British he expelled his rival, nnd then paid his 
tribute or not according to his own abilit), and to- 
the P&Iiwa’s means of -enforcing if It was, how • 

e\er, stipulated in the treaty concluded 1>) us 
wdth Futteh Singh, in 1782, that he should pay 
to the Peshwa the same tnbute, and jield him 
the same obedience as before the treaty. Futteh 
Singh died in l'J89; nnd there * had cince Iiccn 
three successions. In 1802, Anund Pao, the 
reigning GjKwar, rcccivwl a Biitisli subsidiar;, 
force, and made seicral cessions to leimlmrso the 
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expense of an expedition, fitted out by the Bom- 
bay Presidency, to repel an invasion of his terri- 
tory by hlulhar Rao Holkur. On the last day of 
1802, the treat}* of Bassein was abo concluded 
with the P^shwa. In 1803, territory, yielding 
a revenue of seven lakh and eighty thousand 
rupees, was ceded by Anund Rao in lieu of the 
subridy; and the force being increased in the 
course of the year, fiulher cessions were added 
to the amount of two lakh and ninety thousand 
rupees. The British goxemment had since taken 
upon itself the guarantee of the Gykwaris debts, 
and the management of the greater part of his 
territory j and the cessions altogether amounted 
in 1814-15 to thirteen and a quarter lakh. 

tVhile we thus gradually and peaceably esta- 
blished a complete ascendancy in Goozerat, the 
P^Jshwa’s claims under the two engagements with 
Bamajee and Futteh Singh n ere little attended to. 
At our suggestion, soon after the treaty of Bas- 
sein, Bajee Rao was induced to grant a farm 
of his share of Ahinedobad to tlie Gykwar 
for ten years. The fixetl rent of this lease was 
regularly paid him ; but no steps were taken to 
bring the other matter*; in dispute to an aebust- 
ment, Bajee Rao haring never, thought proper 
to nd\ance his claims. The reason of this negli- 
gence may Ijc found perhaps in the poUc)' he was 
pursuing nearer home. The ten years that fol- 
T 
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lowed the restoration of his authority at Poona, by 
the British arms, were systematically devoted by 
Bajee Rao to the humiliation of the old Mahratta 
families, who, enjoying laige jogeers and military 
tenures, on every occasion of ferment chose their 
party according as best suited their immediate 
interest, without conceiving themselves under the 
smallest obligations of fidelity and allegiance to 
the Peshwa*s legitimate authority. He had con- 
ceived a particular enmity against this class, frdm 
a conviction that the state to which he had been 
reduced hy Jusmint Bao Holkur, and the neces- 
sity ho had felt of applying to the British for 
succoiu’ (a step most derogatory to tlic Mahratta 
name and reputation) were oning entirely to his 
having been deserted hi the hour of need by the 
immediate vassals of the empire. He seems, 
therefore, very early to have formed the resolution 
of seeking every means of reducing, and, if pos- 
sible, of entirely dispensing udth this formidable 
class. His plan was to entertain what troops he 
might need either by enlisting men singly, or in 
small bodies not exceeding one hundred under 
one commander; and as the oppoitiinity offered, 
to model the laige fiefs in such a manner as 
should leave the \a$sal in the most abject depend- 
ence on his superior lord The British subsidiary 
force, which ivas e\er prompt to enforce the 
Pfeshwa’s just rights was an engine he relied on 
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for the i*e-establis}iinentof Ills onthority over these 
jagcerdars ; liut, ns tliis force .wns only availnblc 
wlicre right A^'as on his side, he contrived to turn 
its name, and the apprehension created by ' its 
state of perpetual efficiency, to equal account, on 
many occasions, wlien perliaps lie could not have 
commanded its actual service. In the course of 
the ten or eleven years following the treaty of 
Bassein, this policy had been successful in mining 
by far the greater part of the old Mabratta fa- 
milies. The superior power of the jagcerdars 
southward of Poona, most of whom were old de- 
pendents of the Sutara dynasty, combined witli 
the circumstance of their having done good sendee 
to the Duke of Wellington, in the campaign which 
restored Bajec Bao to lus capital, rendered it ne- 
cessary for him to submit to our adjustment of 
his relative rights over these latter. He was, 
however, greatly discontented at the adjustment 
finally made by us in 1H12, because it required 
him to renounce, in perpetuity, his groundless 
claim of sovereignty over Kolapoor and Sawunt- 
waree, and fixed and defined his other dues, which 
it is always a favourite object of the Jlabratta 
policy to keep indefinite. Of course, having ac- 
cepted the arbitration of the differences, we be- 
came the guarantee of its execution on both sides. 
It was now found to be Bajee Eao’s artifice to hold 
the jagcerdars to the fulfilment of their part of the 
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award with the utmost rigour, leaving, at the same 
time, such inducements to deviate from the letter of 
it, that some were occasionally found tripping, so 
as to forfeit our guarantee, and to give Bajee 
Rao a claim to our assistance towards their reduc- 
tion. The case of the Rasteeas, very powerful 
southern jageerdars, is a notable instance. While 
urging to us the necessity of chastising their con- 
firmed obstinacy and refusal to furnish their full 
quota of troops, Bajee Rao was pri\ ately assuring 
the family that he had no design to ruin them, 
and thus encoura^ng their lesistance, until their 
utter destruction was finally effected by our 
agency. 

By the year 1813-14, the uniform prosecution 
of this crafty policy had succeeded in effecting the 
consolidation of the Peshwa’s authority over the 
whole of his Poona dominions ; it had aJ^o filled 
his treasuries, as well by bnnging iuto them the 
large revenue before appropriated by individuals, 
as by the rigid exaction of fines and penalties. 
Until these domestic objects had been attained, 
foreign affairs did not seem to occupy much of his 
attention ; to them he now began to devote liirn- 
self.'' The Peshwa’s government had indefinite 
claims on the Nizam ; amongst others, one for 
chout on the re\ enue of nearly his whole domi- 
nions, originating in concessions made in an hour 
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of extremity by Nizam Ulee Khan *, but neither 
intended nor expected to be observed, unless the 
same necessitj should annually recur These 
claims, however, the Bntish government had en- 
gaged by the treaty of Bassein to adjust and de- 
termine; and Dajee Rao began about 1813-14 to 
be most importunate for an adjudication. After 
some time spent in pressing for a decision, the Su- 
preme Government resolved, that the senior As- 
sistant to the Resident at Poona should repair to 
Hjderahad with the ministers of the Poona state, 
and a commission be there instituted, to consider 
and ascertain the relative rights of the parties 
From this tune forth nothing more was heard of 
the PSshwa’s daims He ceased to urge them the 
instint he found in us a readiness to perform our 
part of the engagement for their settlement; either 
from distrust of our arbitration, or from an unwill- 
ingness to have his dues fixed and set at rest foi 
c\ er. 

The cHims on the Gykivar were brought for- 
ward at the same time, and the decennial lease of 
the moiety of Ahmedabad being about to expire, 
Bajee Rao gaie notice of his intention to take the 
management into his own hands, and on no ac^ 
count to renew the lease With respect to the 

* The ireaty wbicli foUon'ed the defeat at Kurdla is here 
alluded to 
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Other matters at issue, it appeared, that four yeai'J? 
before the couchiaon of the treaties of Bassein 
and Biodera, the fJykivar had, through fear of 
Sindlieea, agreed to pay itp all arrears on Futleh 
Singh’s engagement, besides fifty-six lakh for his 
own ' investiture. It was on this basis that Bajce 
Bao expected the present adjustment of his i>ecu- 
niary demands. They had been suffered to lie by 
so long, that, U'hen the account came to be made 
up, they were found to amount to a stun consi- 
derably exceeding three crorc of nipces, of which 
upwards of two crore were on account of niTears 
of the tribute and coramutation-inoncy agreed to 
by Futteh Singh, the remainder for tljc moiety of 
acquisitions made by Dainajcc, subsequently to 
the capture of Aijmednbad, besides the item of 
fifty-six lakh above mentioned for tlie investitmt? 
of Anund Bao, and upwards of thirty-nine lakh 
in liquidation of an old account. The Gjkwar 
had little to set off against thqsc claims, and was 
evidently in no condition toinnkc good so Iieavj’ 
ft balance as would niltimatcly have proted to be 
due, if Uic account had been settled on tliis basis. 
At the su^estion of the British government, 
Gungadliur Shastrcc, the prime minister of the 
Gykwar state, came, under our guarantee, from 
Ilrodera to Poona, to endeavour to make some 
ndjustment or compromise of these claims. lie 
hoped also to obtain n renewal of the lease of 
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Alimedabad, by offering some advance of rent. 
This latter object was in vain attempted in every 
possible shape. Accordingly, in June 1814, the 
Resident at Poona was obliged to consent to the 
half of Alimedabad being delivered to the P^shw a’s 
officers ; and orders were issued for the purpose. 
The soobaship was given by Bajee Rao to Trim- 
bukjee Dainglia, who deputed an agent of his 
o^vn to take charge of the Peshwa’s interests there. 
Tins Trimbukjee had risen from the meanest ori- 
gin by the basest arts. He was first n menial 
sen ant ; then one of the famUinr companions of 
BaJee Rao, whose social hours were passed in v\ it- 
nessing exhibitions of the grossest debancheiy; 
and had risen to favour by the conspicuous pro- 
fligacy with which he ministered and assisted at 
such entertainments. Tliough known to have 
been some time a personal favourite, it was not 
till after the above appointment, and his nomina- 
tion to command the contingent, when called out 
in 1814-15, that he was introduced by the P6sh- 
wa to Mr. Elphinstone, as a person liigh in con- 
fidence. He thenceforward regularly assisted at 
all conferences, assuming at them a tone of arro- 
gance and undisguised ambition, which seemed to 
advance him in his master's favour, in proportion 
as his tone was heightened ; a clear indication of 
the change of Balee Rao’s sentiments or designs, 
and of his beginning to feel the British connexion 
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lather in tlie lestraints it imposed on liis desire to 
restore tlio Mahiatta empire to its pristine splen* 
dour, than in tlie security it gave to tlie possession 
of what remained under liis immediate suay- 
Rlr. Elphiustoue early marked this change ; and 
gave a pi ophetic warning to his own goveniraent> 
that ‘a serious rupture must inevitably ensue, if 
Bajee Bao persev'ered in'^ving ear to the flagitK 
ous counsels of this abandoned favourite. The 
tiansactions of eveiy day, after this man’s influ- 
ence had been established, bore evidence of the 
tmth of this prediction ; and it was further at- 
tested by the conduct of the agent whom lie sent 
to Ahraedabad, and who there commenced a 
course of intrigue and agression, from which 
even the subjects of the Biitbh government in the 
adjacent districts did not escape unmolested. 

Meanwlule Gungadliur Shastree, instead of 
meeting a reciprocal disposition to bring matters 
to a speedy adjustment, had to encounter syste- 
matic evasion and subterfugel The Pdshwa’s 
ministers showed no inclination to accommodate 
matters, and would not recede an iota from their 
demand He began, therefore, to be sensible that 
his object could not be gained without larger sa- 
crifices, either in satisfaction of the claims in dis- 
pute, or in personal gratifications to the ministers, 
than he felt himself authorised to consent to. This 
turn of the negotiation, in so far as it gave bun 



time, ^vhicll he hoped would bring the Poona court 
to a right understanding of his master’s means, 
and of the futility of pretensions so much exceed- 
ing them, was not unacceptable to the Gykwar 
envoy. But the objects of Bajee Rao, or ratlier 
of Triinbukjee, who seems from the first to have 
been intrusted wdth tlie whole conduct of this ne- 
gotiation, equally required time for their deve- 
lopement. 

It happened, that the Gykwar minister had a 
rival for his official station at Brodera, in the per- 
son of Seeta-Ram, the former dewan of our choice, 
who was still supported by a strong party in the 
palace of the Gykwar, notwithstanding that the 
Shastree had, on Futteh Singh’s elevation, obtain- 
ed the entire control of affairs, by the direct in- 
terference of the British government. Since then, 
Seeta-Ram had been under some degree of wr- 
veillatice, though by no means strict. Trimbuk- 
jee, however, avjuling himself of the Shastree’s 
absence from Brodera, set on foot an intrigue, the 
object of w’hich was to replace his rival in the mi- 
nistry, to tfie Shastree’s exclusion, and thus to es- 
tablish the Peshwa’s influence at the court of Bro- 
dera, in lieu of that of the British government. 
In furtherance of this plan, an agent, named Go- 
Aund Rao Bundojee, came from Seeta-Ram, in 
October 1814, and was well received at Poona. 
A second agent, Bhugwunt Rao, came in the 
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month of Jnniinry following ;-nnd on the Busunt 
Piiiichumcc fcsti\nl, by the good offices of Trim- 
hukjec, tlie^r botli obtained n favourable reception 
from the PCsbwn Iiiinsclf, at the public audience 
of tliat day, wliich occurred in February 181.5. 
A letter was also procured in the Imnd-writing of 
Aiiund Rao, the nominal Gykwar, fiom vlucli it 
would seem that he did wot altogether iliscowwte- 
nance these intrigues ; and they w ere more openly 
cspo\iscd by a party amongst the women of his 
household. It should be obsened, too, that they 
were most acthe just at the time when the re- 
verses at the opening of the GoorWm campaign, 
and the state of the negotiations icspccting Bho- 
pal, ga^e the Marquess of Hastings such strong 
reason to apprehend the worst from the disposi- 
tion of the Mahratta powers towards the British 
interests. 

On tlie first appearance of these intrigues, in 
October, Mr. Elphinstone protested against them; 
whereupon Bajee Rao s ministers did not affect to 
deny theii* existence, hut, on the contraiy, justified 
tJiein on the ground that the Gjkwdr was a de- 
pendent of the P^hwn, wlio was bound to look 
after lus vassal’s inteiests, that, through the Shas- 
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having been iiistrumenlftl in producing the exist- 
ing ajTangcments at the court of Brodcra, under 
authoiity acquiicd by treaties with the GyMvar, 
u hicli the subsequent treaty of Bnsscin Imd for- 
mally recognized ; the m^imcnt seemed to make 
little impression, and prodneed no relaxatiop 
in the activity with which tlic intrigiies were 
carried on In October, Mr. Elphinstone liad 
confined liiinself to the rcqueist, that Gungad- 
hur SImstree should he dismissed, since no good 
seemccl likely to result from pnotr.icting an 
ainicohle negotiation with n party, ^s'hom it was 
endeavoured at the same time, by secret intilgue, 
to undermine and remove from office. IIowc\cr, 
at the Shastrcc's own request, he refrained from 
insisting on this point. Gungadlinr, it seems, w'as 
himself unwdlling to break Off the nt^otiation, 
ha>ing still hopes of cficcting on amicable com- 
promise by delay ; and he had been relieved from 
any fear in respect to the rejiult of the intrigues at 
Brodera, by Seeta^Rnm’s being subjected to fur- 
ther restraint, at the instance of the English Besi- 
dent at the court of the Gjkwar. But in Fehni- 
arj', when it hecome evident to Mr. Elplunstone 
that the negotiation must come to notliing if con- 
ducted m the manner it had been, and w hen the 
arrival of the second from Seeta-Bam sJiow- 

ed the inci cased and alarming vigour ^ ith which 
the intiigucs weie still pursued, he distinctly in- 
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formed tlie Peslnva’s government, tlmt unless the 
right which hnd been asserted to interfere in the 
internal administration of the Gykwar's aflhirs 
were formally renonneed, the P6sljwn must not 
expect tlie BriUsh government to arbitrate, or 
assist in enforcing his claims upon that state.* At 
tlie same time, he demanded that tlie two agents 
of Seeta-Ram should citlier be delivered up, or at 
least discountenanced and dismissed as ofTenders 
and consjiirators against tlie cstabh'sbed govem- 
rnent of the Gykwar principahty ; giving notice 
also, that unless the lattoT demands were compli- 
ed with,! he would break off tlie negotiation alto- 
gether, and the SImsticc must return to Brodera 
by the end of March. As Bajee Rao was not dis- 
posed to make any icnunciation of bis osserted 
right, the negotiations, as far os the British 
Resident was concerned, were dropped on tliis 
groimd ; which Avas again most fiiUy explained on 
the first day of the following month. Gungadhur 
was likewise recalled, and instructed to prepare 
for his departure; but he was subsequently, at his 
own request, allowed to enter into a private nego- 
tiation for the settlement of the matter, without 
the participation of the British government, if he 
saw a favourable opportunity, and could effect it 
within a leasonable time, ■ 

The bringing of matters so suddenly to this 
issue, completely disconcerted Bajee Rao and his 
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council; for the P&hwa*s government was in no 
condition to enforce any part of his claims, except 
by means of the British ; and tlie main-spring of^ 
his intrigues with the facUon opposed to Gungad- 
hur was, the hope held out to them of granting in 
their favour better terms of settlement, than Gun- 
gadhur could obtain by our arbitration. The 
Resident haWng now made the P6shw a’s abandon- 
ment of all pretension of right to interfere ’ivith 
the Gykwar a condition of his exerting the British 
influence to obtain any tiling from the present 
, Tninistrj’ of Brodern, while Bajee Rao firmly per- 
sisted in the resolution not to renounce the pre- 
tension, this posture of afiairs reversed the case, 
so as to give Gungadhur a decided advantage ; for 
he was at hberty either to join in insisting on the 
renunciation as a preliminary, and thus evade pay- 
ment of any'thing ; or, by tendering a proposition 
for a separate adjustment on moderate terms, to 
save Bajee Rao from the supposed humiliation of 
publicly conceding the right to interfere. Every 
device was put in practice to induce Mr. Elphin- 
stone to abandon this ground j but having once 
assumed it, and being sensible that, with a vieiv 
to tlie maintenance of our existing influence and 
relations with the Gykwar, the right of a third 
power to interfere could on no account whatev’er 
be recognised, it was of course out of the question 
that he should recede. The consequence was. 
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tlmt Bajec Rno nnd Trinibukjce immedintcl;* 
clmngcd their bclinviowr tow'ards the envoy, ‘ and 
no^v endeavoured by every ail to uin iiim over, 
and to -induce him to remain at the durbar, not- 
withstanding his official recall. In this object they 
iverc successful. They commenced by opening a 
negotiation with, every appearance of cordiality, 
the object of which was,' to compromise the wliole 
of the * Pfeshw’a's claims past and to come, by tlie 
cession of territory yielding a revenue of seven 
lakh of rupees. This mode of adjustment was 
suggested by the Sbastree himself, in order to 
flatter Bajce Rao’s known eagerness for the ex- 
tension of his personal dominions ; nnd, certainly, 
it w'as the most fHi'ouraWe one for the Gykw’ar 
interests that could possibly be made; for, besides 
arrears, the annual tribute claimed amounted, in- 
cluding thc commutation for military service, to 
upwards of twenty-four lakli. Having this ad- 
justment very much at heart, the Shastree resolv- 
ed to stay and pursue the negotiation, without the 
participation of the British Resident at Poona. 
Had there been occasion to refer to him, Mr. 
Elphinstone was of course prepared to resume the 
gtTnind he had before made Ids stand upon ; but 
so long as the treaty could be carried on without 
such a reference, he saw no objection to letting 
it' take its course, and -therefore allowed the en- 
voy to stay and prosecute his own plans. 
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In this manner passed the montli of March, 
without the dismissal of the Shastree. The nego- 
tiation continued open throiigh the whole of April; 
in the course of which month, no effort was spared 
to win him over to the interests of the Poona 
court. The P^shwa’s daughter was offered to his 
son' in marriage, and the chief ministry of the 
P^hwa’s affairs, that is to say, the situation held 
by Suda-Sheeo-Bhao Mankeshur, was tendered to 
his acceptance. There can be no doubt that he 
was dazzled by these offers, and not only ga^e a 
favourable ear to them, but contracted a degree of 
intimacy with Trirabufcjee, through whom they 
were made, which was very unusual amongst na- 
tives of rank, and considering the previons animo- 
sity on both sides, rather extraordinary. In the 
month of May; Bajee Rao came to a determination 
to commence a series of pilgrimages, whereof the 
first was to be to Nassik, near the source of the 
Godaveree, The negotiation for the marriage was 
at this time in a state of so much fonvardness, as 
to induce the Pfishw'a to take Ids family ^vith him 
to Nassik, and to make preparations to have the 
ceremony performed at that place ; and in this 
idea the journey w'as commenced in May. In the 
mean time, howe\ cr, Gungadhur had referred the 
proposed compromise of the claim on the Gykwar 
to Futch Singh, the rcprc«entati\e of Anund Rao; 
on whose part he, rather unexpectedly, met with a 
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decided repiignnnce to a tcrntorinl cession of any 
extent, lion soever [limited. In tlic hope of sur- 
mounting this difiiculty, he did not candidly ex- 
plain it to the Piishwa’s government, but com- 
menced a series of evasions for the purpose of 
gaining time. He also put off the marriage on 
various pi etexts, notunshingit to take place, un- 
less the adjustment was liken ise cfiectcd, which 
he daily found it more difnenit to accomplish. 
Tliis conduct had the appearance of slight; and 
the Shastree having refused to sufler his wife to 
visit the wife of Bfljcc Rao, on the ground of the 
notorious licentiousness that prevailed in the pa- 
lace of the P^shwo, all thc^e circumstances, super- 
added to the disappointment of failing to gain 
over a man so eagerly courted, produced a second 
change of disposition towards him, and revived 
the hatred that before subsisted in an aggravated 
degree, and with the further stimulus of personal 
pique for a private injury. Trimbukjee began to 
feel that he had committed his master in the jnat- 
ter of the marriage ; to break off which, after the 
families had been brought to Nassik for the pur- 
pose, and after all the publicity of preparation, 
w ould bring ignominy on the head of the Mahratta 
nation. Bajee Rao, who was naturally of a sus- 
picious and resentful temper, seems from this time 
to have vowed rev enge, and found in his favou- 
iite a most willing instrument. A plan was ac- 
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cordinglj" laid for the assassination of the Shastree, 
and prosecuted nith a depth of dissimulation which 
astonished e\en Mahratta diiplicitj'. The terras 
of intimacy that subsisted between Trimbukjeo 
Dainglia, and the object of this plot, had grovni 
so extremely familiar, while matter were running 
smootlily on, that the former, in an unguarded 
moment of fiiendly conier'«ation, acknowledged, 
that diuring their pre\ioiis differences, he had re- 
solved upon the other’s destruction, and had e\en 
planned his death, in case he had taken his dis- 
inbsalwhen ^Ir. Elphinstone began to press it. 
This had been communicated bv the Shastree to 
Mr. Elphmstone during the joiimej to Nassik, 
and doubtless was enough to have put him on his 
guard, b> showing the character of the man he 
had to deal with Yet such was the art with 
which both Tnmbukjee and hi> master continued 
their intercourse with him to the last, that al- 
though his destruction was meditated more than 
a month before it w as put into execution, their 
victim never suspected any change of sentiment 
towards himself. ^^Tien the Nassik pilgrimage 
was accomplished, he assented with the utmost 
confidence to Tnmbukjee’s su^estion of proceed- 
ing to Pundurpoor on tlie Blieema with a smaller 
equipage, and sent the greater part of his escort, 
and half the establishment of the mission, to wait 
his return at Poom Particulai anxiety was 


u 
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slio^vn that Bapoo Myral, n penetrating wary 
Mahratta, who had been associated with the 
Shastrec in the mission, tliough in a subordinate 
character, should not accompany the court to 
Pundurpoor ; but this w'as attrilnited to some per- 
sonal dislike, supposed to be entertained agairlst 
him, rather than to fear of liis pnidenco and fore- 
sight. It was n more important point to keep 
Mr. Elphinstone, who had attended the P^shwa 
as far as Nassik, from proceeding fiurther; but the 
Resident needed no more, than to find that his at- 
tendance was not desired. tlierefore, the 

P6shwa continued his route to Pundurpooi, this 
gentleman took the opportunity of visiting the 
more venerable remains of EUora, to which the 
caprice of modem stiperstition did not attach an 
eqiud^sanctity. [ 

About the end of June or the beginning of July, 
Bajee Rao and TrimbuLjee set off from Nassik, 
taking the devoted Shastree in tlieu train. It was 
given out, las upon certain information received 
fiom several quarters, particularly from Nagpoor, 
whence an, agent had arrived, that a design had 
been formed against the Pfishwa’s life ; and that 
Putan assassins had been engaged at Hyderabad 
for the purpose, who were on their way to execute 
their commission. Parade was made of every 
possible precaution agmnst this imaginary danger. 
Access to Bajee Rao became more and more. 
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difficult ; and lie travelled, quite contraiy to his 
usual practice, surrounded by armed attendants. 
^Vhen the court arrived at Pundurpoor, these 
precautions were fiurther increased ; and tlie 
Shastree ascertained that Seeta-Ram*s agent, 
Bundojee, had been again admitted to fa\our, 
and liad come to Pundurpoor escorted by one of 
Trimbukjee’s people. He complained of this, but 
had ) et no suspicion of the designs against Iiimself. 
On the 14th of July, the Shastree had been at 
an entertainment given to the Pfishwa On his 
return at night, feeling indisposed, he gave orders 
that any one uho should come witli an invitation 
to g6 to the temple, should be told that he was un- 
well, and unable to attend. One Luchmun Punt 
came %vith such an Invitation from Trimbukjee, 
and returned uith that ans^ver. Tlie message 
was rcpc.atcd, with notice, that as the Peshwa 
himself was going in the morning, the crowd had 
retired, and he had belter come immediately with 
a small retinue. Tlie Shastree, stdl feeling unwell, 
refused a second time; but sent two of his suite in 
his place. On their arrival, Trimbukjee, who 
was aiting at the temple, smd to one of them, 
(Roujec JIahratta,) "I have twice sent notice to 
the Shastree that he had better come to prayers 
now, but he refuses. I wish jou would again tij 
to persuade him.” Boujec accordingly return- 
ed; and Gungadhur Shastree, fearing he might 
r 2 
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oiTcnd Tniubukjee b) n third refusal, set off with 
onl) seven uiianiicd attendants. On their y\ay 
inqmrios were overheard, in n whi^penng tone, 
“Which IS the Shastrcc^** The answer given in 
the same tone, pointed him out as the person timt 
wore tiic necklace TIus did not attract parti- 
cular notice, having passed in the' confusion of a 
crowd Arrived at the temple, the Shastree per- 
formed his devotions, and continued some tune in 
talk with Triinbukjee On his rctuni, he left 
three of his seven attendants with an old family 
pnest, whom ho met at the temple, and walked 
back, escorted by a partj of Trunbukjee’s sepoys 
He had not gone far, wlicn three people came 
running up from behind, calling out to make 
room, and fiounslung what seemed to be the 
twisted cloths used in clearing the wa} On 
coming near the Shastree, one of them struck him 
from behind, and the blow proved to have been 
given wnth a sword , — othex's closed in from the 
front, and in an instant despatched him, wound- 
ing and putting to flight lus four attendants The 
Gooroo*, who was following fiom the,temple vvitli 
the other three, came up wlule the flambeaux, 
which had been throwTi away, were still smoking, 
and found the bod) shockingly mangled They 
hdd met five men with drawn swords running 


Family Pnest 
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back to the temple, inhere thej had lefl^Trim- 
bukjee, just before they drew near to the spot. 
TIius, there could be no doubt that Trimbukjee 
had contrived and- superintended the assassination. 
His conduct, when applied to next day by the 
Shastree’s people, n ho demanded an in\ estigation 
for the discover^' of the murderers, confirmed his 
guilt. He said it was impossible to discover upon 
whom to fix suspicion, for the Shastree had many 
enemies ; as, for instance, Seeta-Ram, who was 
under reNtraint at Brodera, and Kanojee, one of 
the Gykw^ar family, confined by the English in 
the Carnatic; avoiding, however, the least mention 
of Bundojee and Bhugwunt, though the former 
as known to be at Pundurpoor at the time. The 
Shastree’s people got leave next day to return to 
Poona, where the rest of the mission n as withBapoo 
Myral; and it uas intimated to them, that there 
was no necessity for their again approaching either 
the Peshna’s or Trimbukjee’s quarters. In the 
meantime, Bajce Rao, who heard ofthejnurder the 
night of its occurrence, redoubled the precautions 
for his personsd safety. Trimbukjee, too, ne\ er 
went out without a strong guard ; both e\ndently 
apprehensive of retaliation. Not only was no in- 
vestigation set on fool, but the matter w'as pro- 
hibited to be talked of ; and spies were employed 
to gne notice of such as offended in this respect 
who were apprehended under Tninbiikjee's an. 
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tliority. Bundoojcc nndBhugwunt came openly 
to Poona, ^\]lcrc they li\cd without prhncy or 
concealment. 

Wit)j tlicse events, the jnonth of July 1815 
was brought to a close TIjc proceedings insti- 
tuted on the paj t of the British go\cmmcnt, in 
consequence of tliis murderous oiitragCf will fur- 
nish the contents of a separate chapter. 
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CHAPTER Vin 

POONA CONIINUCD 
Auodst to December, 1815 

Resi3ent-~1 is resoWes— Returns to Poona— Obtains proof 
against Trimbulvjee — Demands audience — ^Presents a me 
monal— charging Trimbnlyee— Calls subsidiary forcefrom 
frontier— Bajce Rao hesitates— Asks proof— Evades re 
cetving It— Oyhivar muston tlireatened— A t tempts to screen 
Trimbukjee— Hyderabad force called jd— Expedients offer 
ed and refused— Instructions arrive— Second memorial 
thereon— Demand of Trimhukjecs surrender— Ptshwa s 
irresolution— Seizure of Trimbukjee and surrender— Re- 
flections — Eflect m Goozerat 

Mr EiriiiN stone was at EUora, when he 
heard of the Shastree’s v lolcnt death, and of the 
suspicions attaching upon Tnmbukjee , although 
the circumstances were as jet transmitted onlj' 
by lague and mdistinct report, he immediately 
saw the necessity of taking a decided part The 
deceased was the avowed ministei of an ally of 
the British goiemment, who had come to a 
friendly court under the security of a special gua- 
rantee, for the purpose of assisting at an adjust- 
ment, which tint government had undertaken 
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mid liml been taUed ujkiii tu innke. Therefure, 
althuiigli tbeBiitUh go>onifnent >vns no further n 
party to the iugoti(itioii« in Mliich he had latterly 
been coiu'crned, than is iiiijilied in ins having en- 
tercil ujion it with the knowledge and tacit con- 
^cnt of the Ihitisti representative, still notlnng 
Jiad occniTcd to annul the |)crsonaI guarantee, on 
the sccniil> of which the Ovkwnr ininistcr had 
ventured within the prccincti of the Poona 
court. Under this impression, Mr. UJphinstone 
no sooner heard of the manner of his death, 
than he mldrcisc'd a letter to the P^shwo, ex* 
pressive of his conccni at the event, and de- 
manding a rigorous investigation, with a view 
to the speed) detection find punishment oft the 
murderers. He at the same time forw'ardcd the 
intelligence to i the Govemor-genci al, sohating 
special instructions for his guidance in ever)’ pos- 
sible event; and expressing his intention, in the 
interim, to linsten back to Poona ; and if his ex- 
amination of] the Shastrcc’h people should fix the 
guilt on THmbukjce, and it should he ibund lin- 
expcdient to wait the arrival of instructions 
immediately to accuse that favourite, and demand 
of the Pfishvva his arrest and trial, in vindication 
of the insult offered to the British name ' and 
authority. He did not think it necessary or 
advisable to travel out of his way, in older to fix 
upon Bajee Rao himself a chaige of participa- 
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tiun, conceiving it inoic piudcnt, and, at tlic 
ii'ime time, quite ns cflcctual foi the s-akt of 
exnmple, that the jnince*s minister and favourite, 
the advisei and instniment of the act, sliould be vi- 
sited with the entire lesponsibihty Hiving form- 
ed this icsohition, and called bick the siibsidinr/ 
force fiHnn J\lna, where it was tlien cantoned, 
to Seroor, in ordei to be prepared for the worst, 
the Resident directed his assistant, who had rc- 
maincd behind at Poona, to offer his unqualified 
protection to the remainder of the Gjkwar mis- 
sion, and even, if it should be ncccssar},to an 
nounce a nipturc of the subsistuig alliance with 
the P^shwa, as the consequence of an) ftirthcr 
attempt at violation He then set off direct for 
Poona, where he arrived on the 6ih of August 
On the route, he met groups of pilgrims return- 
ing from Pundurpoor, all of vvliom agreed m 
giving the same account of the tinnsaction, and 
m ascribing the pcrpctiatiOn of it to Tnmhukjee 
The Shastrec was a Brahmin* of the lughest 
caste, and of great leputation for leacauig and 
sanctity of character , the manner of his death, 

• For some account of tl e sncrUegious 1 orror wjtli wl tch 
the Hindoos regard the mnriler of a Brahm n tl e European 
reader is referred to the narrative of Neriyun Rao s murder 
by his uncle Rughoonath conlaned in Forbes Oriental Me 
mo rs Shastree was an agnomen or rather a title acquired 
by prohciency m tl c Shaslers 
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tlicrcfoic, in n lioly city, in tljc midat of n pil- 
griningc, at winch inyiinds wcic collected, and in 
tlic ver)' precincts of tlie temple of tlicir lesoit, 
had inflamed the sujierstitioiu minds of idl whn 
witnessed it with more than ortlinnty horror and 
detestation of the crime. Returning to their 
liomcs in c^e^3' direction, they communicated 
their feeling ^\hcrcver they •\\cnt, till it bccaine 
the general sentiment of the Mahratta nation and 
Hindoo sect, to a degree quite unusual in a 
country, where the means of difliising informa- 
tion arc so limited. Arrixed at Poona, Mr. El- 
jfliinstonc 'made a x cry particular examination of 
the Shasticc’s people, and of cxerj' one likely to 
afford cxidence or information. Tlie lesultxvas, 
the clear establishment of the facts and circum- 
stances aboxc related; and the cxitlcnco xxas so 
minute and consistent in all its parts, ns not to 
leave a shadow of doubt in respect to Trim- 
buhjee’s diicct participation, and actual siipeiin- 
tendance of the assassination. 

MeauUmc, Triinbxxkj®® master had 

augured, from the Resident’s demand of investi- 
gation, as xvell as fiom the piotection aflorded to 
the remainder of the Gykwar mission, and the 
whole conduct of Mr. Elphinstone, that it was 
his resolution to take a decided cour&e in the 
mattci of the Shastree’s murder. Both weie con- 
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scqucntly ia the utmost olmia and suspense re- 
specting his intentions ; and l)egan immediately to 
raise troops, and take every possible precaution 
for their personal safety. Trimbukjee hurried 
home to Poona, where he arrived on the, 7th of 
August at night. One of his personal adlicrcnts, 
who had charge of the city in his absence, had 
waited on hir. Elphinstonc in the course of .the 
day, apparently to sound his intentions ; but on 
being directly questioned as to what investigation 
had taken place, and how it was tliat Bhugwunt 
Rao and Bundojee were living at large, he uas 
confused, and could give no answer. Tlic Pfish- 
wa himself entered Poona on tlie 9th by stealth, 
under cover of the night, in a dose palanquin, 
uithout previous notice, u ithont the troops being 
drawn out, or any one’s going forth to meet him. 
This was the more cxlraordinarv, because it was 
the day of theDuksbina* festival, when money 
is bountifully distiibuted among the Brahmins, 
thousands of T%hom ^^e^c collected for the pur- 
pose ; and the P6sh\\a had never yet been 
known to fail of presiding at the largess. 

Tlie whole dty was in alarm at these unusual 
demonstrations. Tlie rest of the Gykwar mission, 
under Bapoo Myral, were shunned by eveiy one, 


For an account of this fesUra], see Scott-U arin^r. 
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and appaiently regarded as victims 'already de- 
vbted to destruction. In vainvwere the utmost 
efforts made to quiet theii feais. In this state of 
things, Mr. Slphinstone saw the necessity of 
taking *his measures ivithout waiting the Go- 
vemor-geneial’s ordeis, wlucli, at the earliest, 
could scarcely arnie in a montli from that^da^e ; 
an inter\al that would liave allowed Trimbukjee 
to complete his pieparations, and to remove, in- 
timidate, or cilt off the ivitnesses, and that^must 
infallibly have^dnven* the PSshwa to make com- 
mon cause with his hoinister; since, while the 
suspeni^ continued, they both' had common fears 
On the lUh 'of 'August, theiefoie, the ‘Resident 
demanded ^an audience, which was reftised on the 
ground‘*of indisposition The demand was re- 
peated next da^, and evaded on the pretext, that 
an infant daughter had died, which rendered his 
Highness impure for three dajs Unable longer 
to brook these subterfuges, especially ns his 
object was to remove the cause of them, by 
relieving Bajec Rao from his state of siisj>cnse 
and personal alarm, he resolved to send a wntten 
note, which he hod draivn out, to bo presented 
at the audience, in case one could have been 
procured The paper was sent to Suda Sheco 
Bhfto, the usual channel of communication before 
Tnmbukjec’s late appointment ; but he declined 
to present it, as did eieiy other mmislcr that 
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w&s applied to At last Mr. Elphinstone resolved 
to send !iis moonshee with it openly, but all 
means of getting it delivered were still unsuccess- 
ful. Two people came, however, on the P^shwa’s 
part, apparently to sound the Resident as to^its 
contents. He accordingly opened himself so far 
as to let it be seen that the paper only affected 
Trimbukjee, and that Bajee Rao was not per- 
sonally involved in the chaige ; and would be so, 
only in the event of his continuing to counte- 
nance and support that favourite After this 
explanation, the mitten paper* obtained a re- 
ception on the 16th of August. It began with 
expressing a conviction that the P^shwa must 
hav e been desirous of revenging the foul miuder 
of a foreign minister and a Brahmin like himself, 
had his ministers suffered the truth to reach his 
ears; but ns it was evident they had not done so, 

I i 

• Those who would ascertain the real ments of Indian 
diplomacy, and would possess thciDselres of the secret ne* 
cessar} to those employed m such negotiations^ for baffling 
the arts, deceptions, and subterfuges of the treacherous llah- 
ralla and wily Urahmin, should peruse Mr. , Elphinstone s 
unassuming account of hts part m these negototioos, m the 
record of his original correspondence wirii the Indian go-_ 
vemment. The whole of the account here given of the 
Poona affairs u but a meagre abstract of that correspondence 
Mr Plphinstone's fetter of ific ICih of August, on that part 
of the transactions now detailing, is ]>crliaps as interesting a 
document at arrr found its way into a record.ollice 
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and, under the circumstances, could *not be ex- 
pected so to do, it had become necessary that it 
should reach his Highness through an unbiassed 
channel, on which account the British "Resident 
addressed him upon the matter. The memoual 
proceeded to charge Trimbukjee with direct par- 
ticipation in the murder of Gungadhur Sbastiee, 
showing how the univeisal voice of the nation 
marked him out as the guilty person, while tlie 
circumstances of the transaction, his imiform con- 
duct before and after it, his suppression of all 
investigation, even after it had been demanded 
by the British Resident, and his actual enc6ri- 
ragement of those, who would otherwise have 
been objects of suspidon, brought the charge 
home to him in the clearest and most undeniable 
manner. After recapitulating the proofs, it thus 
continued : — “ On all these grounds, I declare my 
conviction of Trimbukjee Dainglia s guilt, and I 
call upon your Highness to oppiehend him, as well 
as Govind Rao Biuidojec and Bhugwunt Rao 
Gjkwar, and to deposit them in such custody as 
may be considered safe and tnistu orthy. E\ en 
if your Highness is not fully convinced of the 
guilt of thc'ie "persons, it must be admitted, that 
tliere is sufficient ground for confining tlicm j and 
I only ask of you to do so, until his Excellency 
the Governor-general ' and your Highness shall 
hn\e an opportumtj of consulting on the subject. 
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I have only to add my desirc, that this apprehen- 
sion may be immediate. A foreign ambassador 
has been murdered in the midst of your Highness’ 
court. A Brahmin has b<^n massacred, almost 
in the temple, diuing one of the greatest solemni- 
ties of yoUt religion ; and I must not conceal from 
your Highness, the impunity of the perpetrators of 
this enormity has led to imputations not to he 
thought of against yonr Highness’ government. 
Nobody is more convinced of the falsehood of such 
insinuations than I am ; but I think it my duty 
to state them, that your Highness may see the 
necessity of refuting calumnies so injurious to 
your reputation. I beg you alao to obser>'e, that 
while Trimbukjee remains at Large, his situation 
enables him to commit further acts of rashness, 
which he may undertake on purpose to embroil 
your Highness with the British government. He 
is at the head of the administration at Poona, and 
has troops at his command. He is likewise in 
charge of your Highness’ districts, which are con- 
tiguous to the possessions of the British govern- 
ment, the Nizam and the G} kwar ; and, e\ cn 
though he should raise no public disturbances 
there, I cannot but consider udth uneasiness and 
apprehension, in what manner your Highness’ af- 
fairs will be conducted. For these reasons, it is 
absolutely necessary that ifninediate steps should 
!)c taken ; as your Highness will be held respon- 



sible by the Governor-gencrnl for any nets of vio- 
lence which Triinbukjec jnay commit nHcr tlu> 
intimation. I therefore ngoin call on your High- 
ness to adopt the course which I have pointed out 
to you ns the only one which can restore con- 
fidence to the public ministci's deputedf to your 
court. They cannot otherwise enjoy the security 
necessary to transact biisincsswith your Higliness; 
nor can they wdth safety even reside in the city: 
and every body will lie obliged to take such steps 
as he may deem necessary for his own protection. 
One consequence of this will be, an intemiption 
of your communication w'ltb tbe Bntisli govern- 
ment, until the measure I have recommended 
shall be adopted. I beg tlint your Highness* 
reply may he communic.atcd tliiongli some person* 
unconnected with Trimbukjee Dainglia.” The* 
memorial concluded with assuring his Highness, 
that the British government hod no design what- 
ever of interfering with the freedom of his choice 
of a successor to Trimbukjee, or with the indepen- 
dence of his internal administration ; which the 
PSshwa might perhaps have suspected was the 
ulterior object of this attack on his ministerr 
Nothing could have been better adapted to 
work on Bajee Rao’s hopes and fears, and induce 
him to screen himself by sacrificing his favourite, 
than thismemorial. The subsidiary force marched 
into its cantonment at Seroor, on the 17th of An- 
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giist. Ml*. Elpliinstone had taken the precaution 
of strengthening tlie brigade of this force, which 
was regularly cantoned at Poona, by baling ano- 
ther battalion marched in, as if to relieve one of 
those composing the brigade. "But as soon as the 
memorial «as received, he suffered the relieved 
battalion to join the main body at Seroor, think- 
ing such a dbplay of confidence would have a good 
effert at this time. 

The P^hwa was evidently embarrassed and 
irresolute. He sent a messenger to say, that he 
was considering the memorial, and to propose a 
distant day for an interview. The Kesident de* 
dared himself particularly dedrons of an audience, 
but intimated that he could not go to the palace, 
if he was to meet Trimbukjee there and at large. 
A day or two afterwards, a message came from 
the Pfthu a, through Suda Sheeo Bhaq, declaring 
that Bajee Roo believed Trimbulgee innocent; but 
that if Mr. Elphinstonc would undertake to prove 
the three distinct invitations, he would have him 
arrested. Tliat gentleman at once dosed with 
the proposal; but, though he did not cease to 
press the execution of the Pfehwa’s part of this 
offer, it was perpetually evaded. Tlie excuse set 
up by Trimbukjee for not ordering an immediate 
iniestigatiou on the night of the mmder, was, 
that he uas so busy sleeping the temple, that he 
did not hear of it in time. He thus admitted his 
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having been at the spot, whence the assassins 
issued, and to which they were seen to return 
after the act was perpetrated. 

During this discussion, the situation of Bapoo 
Myral ahd the rest of the Gykwar mission became 
very critical. Mr. Elphinstone had, some days 
before, advised their coming and encamping close 
by the residency ; but Bundojee and Trimbukjee 
had been tampering with the escort, and had 
gained over the greater part, so tJiat a strict 
watch was set on all their motions. On pretence 
of sending off the Shastree’s children and family, 
the whole were marched a little way out of the 
city without disturbance; but when it was pro- 
posed to move next morning to the residency, the 
escort broke out into open mutiny, and, under tlie 
pretext of demanding an advance of pay, surround- 
ed Bapoo JVIyral and his people in such a manner, 
that escape was impossible. Tlie difficulty of their 
position was manifest ; but to have attempted a 
lescue by the British tioops at Poona, would in- 
fallibly iiave produced the massacre of the whole ; 
—-the excuse of some disturbance being all that 
was needed to bring matters to this extremity. 
The Resident contented himself, therefore, with 
sending his guarantee of what money Bapoo My- 
ral might promise ; and, with this security, the 
latter nas enabled to win over half the mutineer, 
and to get quit of the other half without Mood- 
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shetl. TIic arrangement, liowever, cost a lakh 
and a quarter, which was advanced by the Re- 
sident in exchange for bills on the Gykwar 
treasiny. 

On the 20th of August, hearing that the levy 
of troops was going on with increased actirity, 
Jlr. Elphinstone remonstrated, declaring, that if 
this measure weie not discontinued, he should be 
obliged to call in the subsidiary force to Poona, 
and take such measures for his own security, and 
for the interests of his government, as must lead to 
a ruptiwe. In reply, a bullying message was re- 
ceived, slating, that howsoever desiious the FCsh- 
wa might be to preserve the alliance, the pereon 
accused in this case was one of the greatest conse- 
quence; having ten thousand horse and fiv’e thou- 
sand foot at his devotion, besides fifty or sixty forts, 
and a territoiy yielding seventy-five lakhs of rupees ; 
that therefore it w as necessaiy to proceed with cau- 
tion, as there w ere many difficulties in the way of 
the course lecommended by the Resident. Direct 
attempts were, at the same time, made to intimi- 
date and buy off the witn^ses, whose evidence 
was known to constitute the proof pos«!essed by 
Mr. Elphinstone. A further message was sent, 
declaring it not to be conformable even to English 
law to imprison before conviction ; and that as yet 
no proof had been offered, that the assassins were 
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in Trijnlnikjec’s scnicc, or othcn\ise connected 
with liini. These, and other arguments verbally 
adduced, ucrc nnswcictl at length in n written 
communication, the matter of whicli it uould be 
superfluous to detail. 

In the mean time, the indications of nn inten- 
tion on the part of Bajoe Rao, eitlicr to make 
common cause with the favourite, or to abet his 
flight into the coiintrj', where, under the pretext 
of rebellion, he might place the resmuccsof the 
I’oona state in direct hostiUly to the British go- 
vcnimcnt, ucrc groning daily more strong and 
conclusive, ^fr. Elphinstonc in consequence ap- 
plied to ha\ 0 the Hyderabad force marched frojn 
the > alley of Berar to JAlna, where it might l)e in 
readiness to net according to occasion. Tliis ap- 
plication was nearly simultaneous with Mr. Rus- 
sell’s recall of that force to Hyderabad, for the 
settlement of the disturbance then excited by the 
Princes. Hoping, however, that nothing serious 
w ould arise at that court, the Resident at Poona 
repeated his request for a light force, at least, to 
take up the pursuit, in case Trimbukjee should 
fly before Colonel L. Smith, the commandant of 
the Poona subsidiary force. The Hyderabad com- 
motmu Ixaviug subsided altogether iu the iuterim, 
the whole of Colonel Boveton’s arm) moved upon 
Jnlna at this requisition. 

During the remainder of August, attempts were 
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made by the P^lma to induce the Resident to 
forego his demand of Trimbukjee’s iurest, by the 
offer of se\ eral expedients, — none of ndiich w ent 
further, than that the accused should absent him- 
self from court and from Poona, pending the judi- 
cial investigation of his guilt or innocence, and lose 
his office. Of course, none of these offers could 
be listened to ; but Mr. Elphinstone waited with 
some anxiety the receipt of llie first orders on the 
subject from the Go\emor-general, before taking 
any further step. Those ordeis nrri% ed on the 1st 
of September, Tljey had been mode out immedi- 
ately on receipt of the first intelligence of the 
• mnrder, which had been despatched from Ellora 
about the end of July, and had reached the Mar- 
quess of Hasting*, at Futteligurh, in the middle of 
August. His Lordships instructions, nscuming 
that there woidd be found snfficient e\idence to 
fix tlie crime on Trimbul^ee, pro\*ided specifically 
for e\eiy possible case of lus surrender, q\ support 
by liis master. In the e\cnt of his being delivered 
up for trial and punishment at the Resident’s 
requisition, the British representative uas autho- 
rised to gratify the P^hw a, if necessary, u ith an 
assurance that tlie life of the offender was not 
sought by the British government, and that per- 
petual confinement would be the utmost severity 
exercised But, in the event of that ])rince’s 
lefusing to bring Ins favourite to trial, or of IiL 
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effecting tocovseiit to an investigation, and taking 
iindeihand means to render it nugatoiy, or of his 
refusing to deliver him up to punishment after 
the establishment of his guilt, Bajee Rao was to 
beheld distinctly and personally responsible foi the 
act: so, likewise, if he should abet Trimbukjee’s 
escape from Poona, in order to raise the country; 
unless the flight should be attended witlr such cii- 
cumstances as sliould acquit his Highness of any 
knowledge or participation In the event of this 
responsibibty being incurred, all communication 
was to'be stopped, and preparations made (o se- 
cure Bajee Rao’s person, or at least to pre\ent his 
leaving the capital; but extreme measures u ere 
not to be resorted to, unless it should be Imznulous 
to delay, or nbaolutdy ncces«nry to anticipate his 
Highness’ design's. A letter was addressed to the 
P^shna liimself by the Go\cmoi -general, in fui- 
tber support of the Resident’s proceedings, which 
it was left to his discretion to present or not ns 
he might deem expedient. 

Thus assured of tlie Govcrnor-gcucial’s uiujiin- 
lified support in the course he had adopted upon 
his own judgment, Mr. Elphinstonc prepared a 
second memorial, which he dch\crcd on the 4th of 
September, together with the Marquess of Hast- 
ings’ letter. This memorial began by setting 
forlli the tenor of the instructions just i-ctcivcil; 
and declaring Bajee Rao to Im\c already incurrcti 
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the responsibility adverted to in the Governor- 
general’s letter, by systematic n^lect of all inves- 
tigation, and by evasioii of the demand for the 
mrest of Trimbiikjee, preparatory to his trial an^ 
jnmishment : it proceeded to require the imme- 
diate delivery of Trimbukjee to the British go- 
vernment, alleging liis instructions to warrant the 
demand of capital punishment ; but, out of regard 
for his Highness, and because he (the Resident) 
thought the expression of lus Higlmess* anxiety 
might yet prevail with the Gfovemor-general to 
spare his Ufc, he shoidd be contented with lus 
deliveiy, until the receipt of further orders. ■ The 
memorial went on to declare the alternative of a 
refusal of th’is demand to he, a suspension of all 
communication, and the calling in of the troops to 
Poona, where Mr. Elphinstone stated his inten- 
tion still to remain, until he sboTild be made ac- 
quainted witli the ulterior wishes of the Governor- 
general, unless an attempt on the part of liis 
Highness to leave Poona, or the continued levy of 
troops by his Highness, should render acti\ e hos- 
tility necessary in the interim. 

Up to this time, Mr. Ellphinstone had contented 
liimself wnth demanding that the Peshw a should 
himself hold Trimbukjee in restraint, until his 
trial should take place, as had been offered hy 
Bajce Rao himself. The advance of this demand 
to that of the unquahfied surrender of the accused 
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to the British government had becoraC absolutely 
necessary ; for, with the disposition evinced by the 
Poona court, it was evident that any investiga- 
tion, which might now be set on foot by its au- 
thority, would be the merest mockery in the 
world. It was most foitunate that the Goveraoi’- 
gei^eial’s instructions, wananting such an advance 
of demand, arrived at the particular junctuie ; for 
Bajee Rao was still evidently hesitating between 
the surrender of his favourite and the ‘rupture of 
the alliance ; and the obloquy attending the for- 
mer alternative seemed to have by far the most 
weight with liim. At one time he had resolved 
to 'make' common cause with Trimbukjee, and 
relays of horses had b'een placed for their joint 
flight from the 'capital; fiom which course he 
was dissuaded only by Gokla, a southern jageer- 
dar, and one Of the best’ military officers in his 
service. Tlie second memorial of the 4th of 
September, witli the Governor-general’s letter, 
found the Pfishwm in this state of suspense ; and 
it was further communicated on the part of the 
Resident, that unless Trimbukjee should he seired 
in the course of the following day, the alternative 
threatened w ould be resorted to. His eyes seem 
to ha%e been opened by this communication to the 
leal danger of his situation. Nearly the wliolc 
of the night of the 4th of Sejitcinbcr was •spent in 
consultation with the Bhuo, Gokln, and another 
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person Iiiglf in confidence, mz IBalootn, den an of 
the Vinsliorknr jageeidar On the follouing 
morning the Bh'io nas <ient with n message, that 
his Highneas noiild confine Tnmbukjee, on the 
condition that neither liis life nor his surreiulcr 
should he demanded Mr Elphmstonc returned 
for ansuer, that he could hear nothing until Uic 
offender v.as seized Hottc\cr, he thought it 
nght to explain to the Bhdo, that he conceived 
the surrender of Tiambukjec to the Bntish go- 
vernment, and of Bundojec and Bhugvviint to 
that of the G) ku ar, would salisf) all parties, and 
set the whole affair at rest; tint no advantnge 
would be taken of any dtsclo»urcs by Tnmbukjee 
after his confinement, and that the investigation 
should be luged no further The*e assurances 
seemed to be necessary to qiuet Bajee Rao’s per- 
sonal apprehensions The result of the conference 
« as reported bj the Bhao, the came morning, and 
the whole of tins daj also was spent in considta- 
tion Id the night, it was resolved to send Tnm- 
buLjee to a hill fort, and the celecUou being left, 
to him, he was sent off to Wusuntgurh, under an 
escort of two hundred Arabs, and a body of horse 
The Bhao next morning waited upon the Resident, 
to acquaint him w ith what had been done, and 
to request that the Gykw ar n^otiation might be 
re opened, and ev ery thing go on as before Mr 
Elphmstonc declared, that non TnrabukjCL was 
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ill confinement, tlie Pfishwa must be answeiable 
that he did not escape or create distmbances; 
but that, before the matter could be considered as 
settled, he must be actually given up to the 
Biitish government, accoiding to the demand 
made, and the pi’esent instructions of his oivn 
court ; foi that he daily expected further orders, 
in answer to subsequent communications, those 
now acted upon having been issued before the late 
evasive conduct of his Highness was known ; and 
he could not answer for what the next might 
contain. That, when received, he should be obliged 
to obey them to the letter, however injurious to 
his Highness’ interests, unless the present demand 
should have been complied with in the interim ; 
in which case, h^ should of course suspend their 
execution, till the Governor-general was informed 
of the comphance with his first demand The 
confinement of Tiiinbiik jee was believed through-, 
out Poona to be a mere derice to gain time , and 
the mode of it, together with the continuance 
in office of all his adherents, confirmed tliis im- 
piession. 

The Bhdo leturned on tiieTth of September, with 
an endeavour, by working on Mr. Elphinstone’s 
feelings, to induce him to forego the demand for 
the deUveiy of Tnmbukjee's person He claimed 
to himself the merit of haring induced the PC»h- 
wa to confine that fniouiite, stating tliat he had 
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’Juccccdctl o»ly by engnpng I>fryonally that thU 
would satisfy tbc Hriti^h llc^idcnt. If, therefore, 
the further demand were still |>ersistcd in, ho uas 
himself ill a dilcminn,from which jKjison nlonc could 
c.^tricatc him. It was hardly credible llmt, know- 
ing Mr. Elphinstono’b sentiments and resolutions 
so fully ns the Ilhtio must Imvc done, he would so 
have pledged himself; hut it was resolved, at all 
events, not to recede. The attempt was repeated 
next day with the same ill success: }et the BhAo 
sun’hed his difiladtics. Secret intrigues were also 
set on foot, through every medium likely to hn\c 
influence at the British residency ; but tbrents, 
entreaties, and jK-rsuasions wcrc'olikc incflcctunl. 
Levies of borsc and foot were still niaking e\cry 
where; and jiositivc infonnntion was rccchcd, 
that it W'as tlic Piisliwa’a intention to fly to the 
fort of Wye, and there raise tlic standard of tlic 
Mahratta empire. Mr. Elphinstonc accordingly 
resolved no longer to delay calling in the main 
body of the subsidiarj' force from Scroor; and ga>e 
the P&jhwa notice of his liaWng done so. Tliis 
produced a message of remonstrance through the 
Bhr»o, which was answcretl in sucli terras as 
seemed most likely to fix the Pfishwa’s waveiing 
resolutions for the sacrifice of Trimhukjee. His 
surrender, it w'as announced, w’ouTd be afl the 
satisfaction expected; for that, except perhaps 
some atonement to the Gykw'ar for the imudcr of 
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his minister, nothing further would he demanded 
by the British government ; that one word front 
his Higlmess now could accomplish this : but if 
he hesitated mucli longer, or attempted to leave 
Poona, an amicable settlement would he no longei 
possible. While this message was on its w’ay, the 
P^shwa had sent for Major Ford, an officer of tlie 
Company’s service, -who had raised and disciplined 
a brigade of infantry for his Highness, as part of 
his contingent. On his airival, he was left with 
Chimnajee, Bajee Rao’s biotlier, and Moio Dik- 
shut, a minister who latterly had been growing 
into favour. These two consulted him on the 
best means of re'-establishing the former terms of 
intercourse ; ind on lus recommending the deli- 
very of Trimbukjee, as the only measiu'e he could 
suggest,' went with his advice into the nextioom, 
when'ce they brought his Highness’ consent. The 
mode of his deliveiy was accordingly airanged, 

A party of Major Fold’s brigade was to bring him 
from Wusuntgurh ; and the P^shwa (as the Resi- 
dent was told next day) had no objection to a paity 
of the British troops accompanying, but this was 
declined. At the close of the conference with the 
Majoi, Bajee Rao aj^ared in person, ,and con- < 
firmed wiiat tlie other two had agreed to, requir- 
ing Major Ford’s engagement, that tiie act of 
buncmlor should icplace every thing tm tlic for- 
mer footing; and that any fiesh orders from the 



Go^ emoi gcner'il shpxild be suspended, even slioiild 
tlic) arrive before he could acquaint Mr Elpbin- 
stone Gopdl Punt, the manager of the bngado 
business at court, accompanied Major Ford to the 
residenc), and earned back thence the assurance, 
that on the dehveiyof Tnmbukjce, over} thing 
should 1 ev ert to its former state , and that, except 
perhaps some satisfaction to the Gj kvv ar, u Inch 
must still be left to the Governor generals dis- 
cretion, no further demand or proceeding should 
be instituted in consequence of the Shastrees 
murder 

On the Uth of September, eight hundred and 
fift) men of the hngade marclicd from Poona, un- 
der the command of Captain Hick , and on the 
19th they received chrnge of Trimbukjee, along 
with whom Chugwunt Rao and Bundojee were 
delivered up at Poona, on the 25th, and next 
daj the three prisoners were sent down to Tanna 
fort in Salsette, under chaige of a light battabon 
and a regiment of cavalry, from the siibsidiar} 
force The mam bodj of that force, under Colonel 
L Sinitl) returned on the 29th to Seroor 

Thus was accompbshed, by negotiation, w ith 
out a rupture of the alliana* and entirely through 
the spirit, firmness, and diplomatic ability of the 
British Representative, the important object of 
vindicating the honour and reputation of lus na 
tion, which had received the grossest insult m 
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the murder of an ambassador, negotiating iindei 
its guarantee of pi otection. The Pt^shwa had sub- 
mitted to the humiliation of sacrificing his minis- 
ter and favourite, in atonement for an act which 
had evidently been committed ivith his concur- 
rence and participation. He had, in vain, tried 
every artifice and subterfuge to avert or delay the 
moment of submission ; and when every attempt 
of this description had been baffled by the firm- 
ness and ^igilancc opposed to him, thei'e can be 
no doubt that his inclination was, rather to risk 
a rupture of tlie alliance, than to submit. But 
his own good sense, and the representation of the 
Sirdars, in whom he placed liis principal trust, sa- 
tisfied him of the present insufficiency of Ws means 
to cope single-handed with the British power. It 
was evident, however, that hencefonvard we had 
nothing to expect but rancorous and malignant 
hate; and that the same fear, which had produced 
the important result on this occasion* would re- 
quire to be constantly kept alive, in Older to curb 
the natural bent of his mind. IMr. Elphinstone’s 
conduct throughout tlic whole of this negotiation 
met with the Marquess of Hastings’ particulai ap- 
probation ; and his Lordship felt, that the success- 
ful termination of the affair was mainly attiibutahle 
to the prompt and decisive tone assumed and main- 
tained from the outset to the close of the discussion. 

On the whole, perhaps, it was fortunate that 
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the short-sighted violence of Triinbnkjec hi ought 
matters thus prematurely to a crisis bctu cen his 
master and the British government. The uniform 
conduct of that fa\aunte’s administration, pro- 
ceeding from ignorance, either ical or affected, of 
the actual relations of the P&hu a at this period, 
had aUeady given rise to so many infractions of 
the subsisting engagements, and of the treaty of 
Bassem in particidar, that it would have been im- 
possible to ha\ e suffered them to pass much longer 
u ithout notice *. His measures must soon ha\ e 

* In proof of this it may be sufficient to mention, that, on 
the 27th of the preceding May, soon aher the court arrived at 
Nossik, the Itesident bad found it necessary to present a re- 
monstrance against Tnmbukjee’s measures The most im- 
portant infraction of the treaty of Bassem was, a treaty made 
with a Goandtvana Raja, the preamble of which declared it 
to be oSensive against both the Nizam and Bboosla this 
had been negotiated by Trimbutjee himself, after marching 
a hostile force into the Nizam’s dominions, and occupying 
several of his villages The affair took place about the prece- 
ding February, when Trimbuljee bad been sent with some 
troops in pursuit of the Findara Sheikh Duloo. The whole 
proceeding, however, was not only without the participation 
of the British government, as required by the treaty of Bas- 
sem, but the troops had driven aivay an agent sent by the 
British Resident at Ndgpoor, to endeavour to settle a boun- 
dary dispute that had occurred in the neighbourhood, between 
officers of the Nizam and Bboosla, and Trimhukjee liad 
put himself in possession of the disputed lands Many similar 
infractions of the subsisting engagements, which had been pro- 
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come to the piss of compelling the British goxeni- 
ment to demand the displacement of the minister, 
as a pledge, that the frequent acts of ofience, 
uhich had occurred itndci his administiation, 
weie without his Highness’ countenance. In 

duced by ibc condiict of his igent at Ahmedabad, ivere also 
brought forward m (Ins remonstrance Mr. C then attri- 
buted these nets rather to the ignorance and Mahratta habits 
of the favourite, than to ony deliberate design of breaking 
with the Dntish government But it cannot be denied, that 
the tone assumed at some of the discussions of that time was 
such as to indicate the most Ambitions vk\v 8 In one con- 
ference, the rights of the Pishwa coming under discussion, 
Tnmbukjec went so far as to assert hts master’s right to the 
Chont of Bengal, under the cession of Ulcevurdee Khan, and 
to that of Alysoor, agreed to by Hydcr Uice such was the 
temper of the man, who had been specially appointed a short 
time before to conduct business on behalf of the Pishna with 
the Brinah Hepresencative at his couri The high favour he 
still enjoyed made it difliculc net to identify the Ptshwa with 
Ills minister Had the Mahratta jiowers risen against the Eng 
lish in the year 1814-15, dierecan be little doubt, that Bajee 
Rao Would have seized the Hrst occasion to shake oiThis sub- 
sidiary connexion with us, and tike his station amongst them 
but he was not yet prepared to take the lead himself, and 
offer an example for ilieir imitation, in tlie manner lie did in 
1817-18 Naturally suspicious and timorous, he would pro 
bably have preferred to take no active part, until he had seen 
what success attended others The bolder plan he ultimately 
adopted, he was goaded to by the continual loss and dis- 
appointment he incurred, in the prosecution of that course 
of insidious attack wluch lie commenced from this time 
forward 
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such nn event, Triinhukjec would lm\c been 
backed by popular feeling, nnd lia\c been regard- 
ed as the victim of our displeasure, for honestly 
prcfciring his master’s interests to ours ; nnd, at 
the other native courts, the P^shunwoxdd have 
made a strong ease of the indignity put upon him, 
nnd represented it ns a warning of the consequence 
of too close a connexion u ith a power so consti- 
tuted ns the British. In the issue to which mat- 
ters were brought by the Slja*trec’s murder, ue 
stood forth in the character of avengers of the 
death of a Brahmin ambassador, and had the full 
advantage of the popular \o\cc on our side, e\en 
among the Pihshu'a’s own subjects. • Tliis favour- 
able impression lasted beyond the immediate oc- 
casion; insomuch, that two years aftenv'ards, when 
a rupture ocemred wltti nearly all the Wnliratta 
states, the cause of thc^British nation derived a 
vast accession of strength in public opinion, from 
recollection of the foul murder of this Brahmin, in 
u hich the quarrel had originated ; and the indif- 
ference manifested upon the subsequent domifall 
of the P&hwa’s d)Tiasty was owing, in a great 
measure, to its being regarded as a judgment on 
the reigning head of the family for his participation , 
in tHs crime, polluted as he -vs as already by the 
yet unexpiated murder of Nurajam Rao by his 
father Rughoonath. 

The Shastree’s death, as might have been ex- 
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peeled, excited a considemMc sensation through- 
out Goozerat. Futtcli Sing)) and the party of tlie 
deceased, though tiioy lamented the loss os ir- 
reparable, hoped from it, nt any rate, the entire 
exonemtion from all demands of tlic Poona go- 
vernment. On tlic other liand, tlie party in 
communication n*ith Triinhnkjec Jioped, by his 
means and tliroiigh the P^5J»\)a’s influence and 
power, to bring about a revolution in tlic affairs 
of the court of Jlrodera. Scctn-I?am and his ad- 
hcients were laising troops, and making prepara- 
tions to net acconling to the turn events might 
take nt Poona ; a body of men, under’ a maraud- 
ing cliicf in Sectn-Ram's interest, nppi cached from 
Dhar so near as Davvnid ; and the two managers 
in Ahmedabad were acting in conccil;, and both 
lev-jung* horse and foot. Under these circum- 
stances, the Bombay government had thought it 
advisable to detain the Goozerat force, which, on 
its presence becoming unnecessary in Central 
India, had before been destined to the adjustment 
of affairs in Kuch, whence some of the hdrder 
tribes had been latterly m the habit of making 
predatory incursions into Goozerat. 'Every tiung 
remained in a state of the most anxious suspense, 
until amicable settlement of the discussions 
at Poona was known It produced a simulta- 
neous efTect at BrodCTa and Alimedabad. In the 
interim, Gungadhur Shastree*s son was appointed 
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to nil Ins filhci s offices, ntliei in demonstration 
of the sense eiitcrt 'lined of the scniccs of the 
« decc'iscd, than out of rcgird to nn} supenor qua- 
lifications the son as thought to imjsscss After 
the deliver} of Tnmbukjee and the two agents 
of Seetn-Ram to the British nuthorit} , the tu o 
latter were transftrred to the G}k.\vnr, and con- 
fined in lull forts vMthm the doTnimons of that 
state Tlie Bombay government, lion ever, re- 
’^olved to prevent the occurrence of similar in- 
trigues, li} taking Sccta Ram into tlieir own 
custod) , an arrangement to which the court of 
Broderv was not induced to accede without e\- 
trerne difficultv 

Tlie question of the degree of compensa- 
tion to be afforded the G}kwar, for the miuder 
of Ins minister and the representative of lus 
court, was, in the following Januar}, thus de- 
cided h} the Gov emor general to whose arbi- 
tration It had been referred Assuming the sur- 
render of Tnmbukjee, the actual perpetrator, to 
be an entire eNCuSpatron of the Peshwas go- 
vernment from anj share or participation in the 
act, his Highness was declared to be exone 
rated from further responsifaihtj , and, therefore, 
from the obligation to offer any speafic aVane- 
ment to the offended state The Resident was, 
however, instructed to endeavour by persuasion 
to lead his Highness to make some hand ome 
\ 2 
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provision for tljc family of tlic SJiostrec, fts n 
spontaneous net of generosity : for tlic Supreme 
Government did not conccuc itself to possess a 
right to make a sjjccinl demand on this head. 
As n natural consequence of this \icu* of the 
question, the negotiation for tJic settlement of the 
Pishwa’s claim on the Gykwar was directed to 
he re-opened at the point where it had been 
broken oiT, in the same manner ns if the murder 
had never token place. The P^shwa occasionally 
rcvi\cd it, hut ^\ith little sincerity or interest; 
his mind being apparently engrossed with the 
prosecution of an object nearer his heart, uhich, 
fiom this time, ho will be found to have pursued 
•with more consistency and determination; ^iz■ 
to bring about a general and secret combination 
of the Mahratta princes, directed against the 
British ascendancy. In the course of the nego- 
tiations respecting the surrender of Trimbukjee, 
Mr. Elphinstone uns more than once assuied that 
such a thing had been in agitation in the pre- 
ceding season ,* but tlie Poona government as- 
sumed to itself credit for having abstained from 
giving direct encouragement to the project. 
Bajee Rao certainly was not then prepared to 
put every thing to hazard on such a risk ; hut 
from this time he seems to have resolved to do 
so, and himself to head the confederacy, as soon 
as it should be organized. 
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^Vhilc these events were parsing at Poona, and, 
indeed, during the remainder of the year 1815, 
notliing of moment occuned at any of the courts 
of Southern and Ccnlral India. It was ascer- 
tained, how c\cr, that conlidcntinl agents, men of 
family and name amongst the IMnlirnttas, were 
still intriguing at each Mahratta durbar, with 
'^uch scCTccy, ihnl tVic oV»}ecl of the intrigttes 
could only he gatlicred from susj»icion and ru- 
mour. Bnjee Uao occupied himself in inc*cssant 
endea\ours. to obtain, through Mr. Elphinstonc, 
the release of his capthe foNOuritet but all his 
efforts directed to this end were of com^c una- 
\aUmg. In January 181C, the Go\enior-gcneraI 
addressed a letter to his Highness in such terms 
as it was thought would be most effectual to 
extinguish all hope tliat the British go\ eminent 
would e^e^ consent either to release or gi\e up 
the custody of this eminent offender. 
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rixnAnr.ns— ! iiiopAl.-nagpooii. 

16I£'1C, MAT TO MAT. 

PinclArct^—Secontl refermco to nnglanil—Arniy rwliicn!— 
0f>cratton9or Pitidarct *— Pntiy »»tjinitJ— Succcuful ct- 
pctlition-- Secontl— Hrm»li ptuAincrt ravaged with in>pw- 
nity— Concert of Pmdatco* whli Sfalirnffai— Intrigues of 
1815-1 C^llolkur's court— Amccr^Klian^IUiopal^Deatli 
of Wnicer Motitimnied— and of Ilagliojro niiooila— Con* 
sc(;ttcnt dc1il>crationi— Ulto|A| alliance dcclinetl— Nagpoor 
— Piirtajec— his incapacit)— Apa Sahch— his pretensions 
—character— Dhurmajtc Uhoosla— his intripitei— their III 
■ueecss'— Doth psrtlcs court the Itritish Itrsiclcnt— nho 
traits instructioni — their tenor — Alliance anil terms of- 
fered— Transactions ot Nogpoor— Dhurmajee confined— 
Apa Sahch regent — Seeks British nlliancc—Nnroha— Ne- 
gotiation — its progress— conclusion— nnd signaiiirc— Bc- 
llcctions— Subsidiary force called in— Further transactions 
at Nagiwor. 

Tjie Marquess of Hastings lind rcttimed to 
the Presidency towanls the close of the I'niny 
season of 1815, more fully convinced than ever of 
t/ie necessity of early underCabng the suppression 
of the predatory hordes, for whicli ns yet no nu- 
tliority had arrived from England. Anticipating 
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that the Nipal war would liave closed with the 
first cnmpaign, his Lordship had prepared himself 
to devote, if not immediately, at least in tlic sul)- 
sequent year, the unreduced • strength of the 
armies of the Bengal Presidency to tlie accom- 
plishment of the impoitant object of scairing the 
jjeace of Central India by the destruction of tijcso 
lawless marauders. Tlie assent of the home au- 
thorities to this undertaking could not appear 
doubtful to any one in Bengal : and, anticipating 
its arrival, he was desirous of acting while the 
late additions increased so inucli liis military 
means, and before the cxlraordinniy icsources 
obtained from tbe Nuwab Vizeer should ' have 
heen frittered away in expensive annual prepara- 
tions of defence. But, as the expected sanction 
of the autijorities in Cngland to (he adoption of 
this courec of policy had not arrived, his Lordshi]) 
did not feel himself at liberty to undertake the 
proposed measures. After some discussion, it 
was resolved to submit a second and more ear- 
nest reference of the question for the conside- 
ration of the authoiitics, to whom the Supreme 
Government was lesponsible, and, in the interim* 
it was deemed necessary, as soon as the Goorkha 
war should be terminated, to make every possible 
1 eduction of tbe mibtaiy estabbshments, W’hich 
was done by breaking up the grenadier battalions 
and other tempoiary arrangements of the pre- ^ 
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riNDAIlEES —BHOPAL — NAGPOOB 

1S15-1C, MAY TO MAY 

Pindarccs — Second reference to Pngland — Army reduced — 
Operations of Pindircc$ — Party surprised — Successful cy- 
pedition— Second— British provinces ravaged nub impu 
nity— Concert of Pindarees with Mohraltas— Intrigues of 
1815-lC— Holkur s court— Ainccr»Klian—Bbop'il—*Dealb 
of Wuzeer Arofaummed— and of Raghojee Bhoosla— Con 
sequent deliberations— BhoplI alliance decl nod— Nagpoor 
— Pursajec— bis incapacity— Apa Sabeb— bis pretensions 
— clinracter— Dbiirmajec Bhoosla— bis intrigues— tlieir ill 
success — Both parties court (I e British Resident — irho 
waits instructions — (heir tenor — Alliance and terms of 
feted — Transactions ot Nagpoor — Dliurmajee confined — 
Apa Sabeb regent — Seeks British alliance— Niroba — Ne- 
gotiation — its progress — conclusion — and signature— Re 
flections — Subsidiary force called in — Further transactions 
at Nagpoor 

'f The Marquess of Hastings had returned to 
the Presidency towards the close of tlie i“uny 
season of 1815, more fully convinced than e\er of 
the necessity of early undertaking the suppression 
of the predatory hordes, foi which as yet no au- 
thonty had amved fioin England Anticipating 
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that the NipM war would ha\e closed with the 
first cainpaigii, his Lordship liad prepared lumself 
to devote, if not immediatel} , at least in t!ie sul>- 
’^equent )ear, the unreduced strength of the 
armies of the Bengal Pre<adencj to the accom- 
plishment of the important object of securing the 
peace of Central India b) the destruction of tliese 
lawless marauders The assent of the home au- 
thorities to tlus undertakmg could not appear 
doubtful to any one in Bengal and, anticipating 
its am\al, he was desirous of acting wlule the 
late addiuons increased so much his mibtarj 
means, and before the extraordinary resources 
obVuned from the Nuwab Vizeer should have 
been frittered aw ay m cxjiensivc annual prepara- 
tions of defence But, the expected sanction 
of the authorities in England to the adoption of 
tins coiu^e of pohey had not amied, his Lordship 
did not feel himself at Iibertj to undertake the 
prepo cd measures After some discus‘=ion, it 
was solved to submit a second and more ear- 
nest reference of the question for the conside 
ration of the autliontie^, to whom the Supreme 
Oovernment was responsible, and, in the interim. 

It a os deemed neccssarv, os <<000 as the Goorkha 
war should be tenmnated, to make even possible 
raduction of the nnhtiiy estabhsliments, winch 
0 ( one by breaking «p the grenadier battohons 
an ol ler temporary arrangements of the pre 
vcthngjt^r ^ 
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Meantime, tlie Dussera of 1815 had been ccle-' 
biatcd at Cheetoo’s cantonment of Nemawur by 
a greitci concourse of Pindarces, than had evei' 
before been assembled at one point Preparation 
was cvidentlj making for an expedition of more 
than ordinary interest, in which c\er) durra a\as 
to have its share On the 14th of October, a 
body of nearly eight thousand, of all descriptions, 
was ascertained to have crossed the Nerbudda, 
and to have taken a southward diiection It 
soon broke into tu o parties, one of u Inch was 
heard of as it passed the valley of the Taptee, 
and was beaten up in its bivouack on the 24th of 
October, bj a party of the Nizam s reformed in 
fantry tmder Major Fraser, m number about 
three hundred, accompanied by about a hundred 
horse The completeness of the surpnse allowed 
the infantry time to fire several volleys, by which 
the Pindarees sufiered some loss before they could 
gallop off and disperse but the horse would nei- 
ther attack nor pursue, nor even (which hs yet 
more extraordinary) join in collecting the boot} 
Indeed, no efforts could get them fiom between 
the advance and rear guard of the infantry, so 
that the loss sufiered by the freebooters was com- 
paratively tnflmg This, and other examples of 
the degree of reliance to be placed on the Nizam s 
cavalry, induced the Supreme Government shortly 
afterwards to authorise the Resident at Hydera 
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bad to exert liis influence in piocuriug a similar 
reform to that already introduced by British 
officers into the infantry establishments, to be 
extended to the cavalry also, "Nvluch were, of the 
two, deficient in perhaps the greater degree. A 
plan for the refonn of the Nizam’s horse was 
drawn up by Captain Sydenham, an officer em- 
ployed in a diplomatic situation at Aurungabad : 
and, since its introduction, these troops * ha\ e 
been distinguished by more courage and acti\ity, 
and are now in nothing inferior to the irregular 
horse of other establishments. The routed 
party of Pindarees nere not deterred by the siu*- 
prise they had suffered from continuing their 
depredations in a southerly direction till they 
reached the banks of the Kishna. The other 
party, wliich had pioceeded south-eastward, nas 
heard of at Ramtikee and Choupara in the N5g- 
poor dominions It thence t^a^ ersed the Nizam’s 
territories from north to south, till it also ap- 
peared on the northern bank of the Kishna, 
where no such dangei was apprehended. Tlie 
territories of the Madras presidencj' lay on the 

* There were, from this time forward, six thousand of 
them continually in the 6eld, whereof four thousand were 
under the command of British ofRccrs Ihc rest were fur- 
nishcd hy Jageerdars, and Cftcca hundred of them by Sula. 
Imt Khan of Ellichpoor. Tlie reformed infantry coiwmrd of 
SIX battalions, as mentioned m tlie mtroductorj chapter 
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southern bank, and were only preseived fioin de- 
vastation by the fortuitous circumstance of the 
river continuing not fordable for hoises so un- 
usually late as the 20th of November. Finding 
the I^ishna impassable, the fieebooters* took a 
turn eastward, plundering the country for several 
miles along its populous and fertile banks, and 
committing every kind of enormity. On ap- 
proaching tlie frontier of Masnlipatain, they 
shaped their course northward, and returned 
along the line of the Godavurcc and ^^''lndn, 
passing to the cast of all Colonel Doveton’s po- 
sitions, and making good their route to Nc- 
mauair, with an immense booty collected in tijc 
Nizam’s dominions, and uith niter impunity. 
71ic plunder obtained in tliis Luhbnr was gi*cater 
limn that of any ))revio«3 ex]>cditio)^ ; iusmnudi, 
that merchants were sent for from Oojciii to 
jmrehnse many of the ^nlunblc? obtained, those 
of Neninwiir not being suflidently wealtliy. 

Elated at this success a second cxj>edition was 
planned and proclaimed vety soon after the return 
of the first. Pindarces again flocked in from 
ever) durra, to join in it ; mid by the Clh of 
Felminr}', ten tIjou«and, under dilTcrcnt Ic.adcrs, 
had again cros''«l frtmi Ncmnuiir, and n ere on 
tbeir ^\•ny S S. E. in the route by ubicb the 
fonntT party had rctumc*!. Tlie fiiM that wn« 
beard of this I»odv, after it< rnis-big tin* Ner- 
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Imdd.j, ^^ns its nppcamncv on the \u*slcnj Ironticr 
of tlic district of MusuHpntani, imdor the i^Indms 
Presidency, on tljc lOlh of Mnrcli. Trom tliis 
iwint itshajH.d its course soutliwnnl to DuljaKoo; 
nnd ne\t daj made n march of Ihirt} -three miles, 
in the (.ourve of uhjch it plundered so cut) -two 
Milages, committing in each the iimst horrid 
cruelties upon the unaniiwl nnd inolTensivc inha- 
hitants The following day (12th), after n march 
of thirl) -eight miles, nnd the dcslmction of fift) - 
four ^ ilhges, the horde nrri\cd nt the ci^ il station 
of Guntoor, where the) plundered a considera- 
ble part of tlio towTi, nnd the houses of oil the 
civil officers. Tlic government treasure nnd the 
l>crsons of the llritish Residents were jirotectcd nt 
the Collector’s otTicc, hy the cNwtions of a few 
troops nnd invalids kept nt the stntion for civd 
duties. It Iicing no part of the design of tlic 
Pindarces to nsk the lo»s of time or lives, the) 
unmethatU) inov ed off with w hat the) could get; 
and lieforc night there wns not n single strange 
hoiscinan in the neighbourhood The whole Ind 
hurried off w cslvv nrd, making n march of fill) -tw o 
miles the next da) in that direction This Ixidy 
of marauder', continued on the w hole tw civ c dn) s 
witliin the Compau) 's frontier ; nnd, after leaving 

Guntooi, swept through part of theKir|)a (Cudda- 
pa) district, and rccro>scd the Kislina on the 22d 
of Maidi A sipiadron of the Madras 4th native 
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ca\nlry, dotncliod against them from H)(lcraba(i, 
arrived on tl>e opposite bank just after they had 
made good the passage. It Imppcncd that a con- 
siderable force was at the time in the field a little 
furtlicr to the w est, for the settlement of a disputed 
succession to the Kumol Jngeer ; but, though 
it sent out detachments in every direction, and 
others vv’crc despatched from Hyderabad in their 
rear, the plundcrcis escaped from all with impu- 
nity, After rccrossing the Kishnn, the Luhbiir 
seems by agreement to hav'c separated intoscreral 
bodies, in ordei Uio Ijcttcr to baffle pursuit and 
scour the country. The greater part inov'cd w est- 
ward, along the nortli bank of the Kishnn, passing 
south of Hyderabad, until tliey oppronched the 
Piishw'a’s dominions; when, turning short to the 
north, the whole retraced their steps to the Ner- 
biidda in scvcial divisions, and by various routes. 
The adv anced guard of one body, led by Bheekoo 
Seyud, was heard of by Colonel Doveton, and 
overtaken, as it was passing the Ajunta lange at 
Dewul Ghdt, by a party of Mysoor hoise, detached 
for the purpose. The Colonel himself had moved 
at the same tune, under the guidance of a pri- 
sonerr to inteicept the main body; it escaped, how- 
ever, by a singulai chance, and contrary to all 
expectation . The other parties, wliich had taken a 
moic easteily course, met with no obstniction on 
their return ; and it was a!.ceitained that neaily 
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the whole of those who had passed the Nerbudda, 
in Febniar)*, to engage in this expedition, had 
recrossed before the 17th of Mgy* bringing a 
second immense harvest of booty within the year, 
and ^nthout having suffered any loss worthy of 
mention. Some idea may be formed of the extent 
of ravine and cnielty which marked the track of 
those banditti, from what was found to be the da- 
mage sustained by the Company’s districts during 
the twelve days that they remained within the 
frontier. It was ascertained by a committee, sent 
to the spot for the express purpose of the in- 
vestigation, that three hundred and thirty-nine 
villages had been plundered, one hundred and 
eighty-two individuals * put to a crud death, 
five hundred and five severely woimded, and no 
less than three thousand six hundred and three 
had been ^ibjected to different kinds of torture. 
The private loss of individuals was estimated by 

• A great Brunber of women de?troyed theraselres to 
escape violation. No less than twenty-fire drowned them- 
selves for this purpose, several with infants. At JIavolee, 
where some res’stance was attempted by the vHlagers, the 
women, seeing their protectors about to be overpowered, set 
fire to the house in which they' had assembled to abide the 
result ; and no less than ten, with six children, perished m 
the flames. Another woman, haring fallen into the hands of 
the savages, and seeing no other means of destruction, tore 
out her tongue, and mslanlly expired. Many similar horrors, 
and some liarbarmes even more revolting to humanity, will 
be found recorded at length m the Report of the Committee. 
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ca\nlr)', detnclictl against them fiom Hyderabad, 
arrived on the opposite hank just after they had 
made good the passage. It happened that a con- 
sidcraide force u as at the time in tlic field a little 
further to the u est, for tl»e settlement of a disputed 
succession to the Kumol iTageer; but, though 
it sent out detachments in every direction, and 
otlicrs were dcsjjatchcd from Hjdcrabad in their 
.rear, the plunderers escaped from nil with impu- 
nity. After rccrossing the Kishnn, the Luhbur 
seems by agreement to have separated into several 
bodies, in order the better to bafilc pursuit and 
scour the country. Tlie greater part mov’cd west- 
ward, along the north bank of the Kishnn, passing 
south of Hyderabad, until they approached the 
PCshwa’s dominions; when, ttmving short to the 
north, the whole retraced their steps to the Ncr- 
budda in several divisions, and by various routes 
The advanced guaid of one body, led by Bheekoo 
Seyud, was heard of by Colonel Doveton, and 
overtaken, as it was passing the Ajunta rfinge at 
Dewul Ghdt, by a party of Mysoor horse, detached 
for the purpose The Colonel himself had moved 
at the same time, under tlio guidance of a pri- 
soneirto intercept the main body; it escaped, how- 
ever, by a singidai chance, and contrary to all 
expectation The other parties, ^vhich had taken a 
more easteily course, met with no obstniction on 
their ictuin; and it was asccitained that neaily 
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the wliole of those who had passed the Nerbudda, 
in February, to engage in tliis expedition, had 
recrossed before the 17th of Moy, bringing a 
second immense harvest of booty within the yeai, 
and without Imving suffered any loss worthy of 
mention. Some idea may be formed of the extent 
of ravage and cnielty which marked the track of 
these banditti, from what was found to be the da- 
mage sustained by the Company’s districts during 
the twehe days that they remained Tvdthin tlie 
frontier. It was ascertained by a committee, sent 
to the spot for the express pui*pose of the in- 
^estigation, that three hundred and thirty-nine 
Milages had been plundered, one hundred and 
eighty-tuo individuals* put to a cruel death, 
five hundred and five severely wounded, and no 
less than three thousand six hundred and three 
had been s'ubjected to different kinds of torture 
Tlie pri\ ate loss of individual* v. as estimated by 

* A great number of women destroyed themselves to 
escape violation No less tlian twenty-five drowned them- 
selves for this purpose, several with infants At JIavolee, 
where some resistance was attempted by the villagers, the 
women, seeing their protectors about to be overpowered, set 
fire to the house in which tbey" had assemblevl to nbi Jc the 
result, and no less than ten, witli sit children, perished in 
the flames Another woman, having fallen into the hands of 
the sivages, and seeing no oilier means of destruction, tore 
out her tongue, and instantly expired Many similar horrors, 
and some birbantics even more revolting to bumanuy, will 
be found recorded at length in the Report of the Commiltcc. 
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tlic committee at two lakh and a Imlf of pagodas, 
about one hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

It would seein that the Pindaree leaders had 
tins season come to n resolution to respect the 
territories of tlic Mahratta cliicfs, and to direct 
their ravages chiefly* if not exclusively, against 
those of the Nizam and of the British go^ emment. 
This had been puiihcly given out in ti\e hordes : 
and some of the few stiagglcrs that were left 
behind and taken, stated the same thing on 
then examinations. Such a icsolntion may have 
been the icsultof the secret negotiations carried 
on by the liraliiatta agents, pailltularly Balajee 
Koonjur, a peison of high lepute, and formeily a 
ministei of the P^shwa This man, having left 
Poona some years before in apparent disgiace, had 
latterly visited all tlie Mnhratta courts, where he 
M as received mth marked attention, and ewdently 
Imd some important business in hand He uas 
kno\vn to ba^ebad communication nith the Pin- 
darees, on bis way to Nagpoor from Sindheea’s 
camp, in the early part of 1815; and from that 
city he went to Cheetoo’s cantonment at Nema- 
nmr, as if purposely to make them a party to the 
intrigue he was conducting It was an insidious 
kind of hostility, thus, under the mask of friend- 
ship and piofessions of attachment, to instigate 
the attaclcs of these irresponsible, unacknowledged 
bands ; but it is not on that account the less likely 
to ha\e been suggested by the hatred and feaisof 
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the Maliratta chiefs, or recommended by tlieir no- 
tions of morality. If any proof were wanting, that 
these enterprises of the Pindarefis were under- 
taken in concert with tlie Maluatta powers, at 
might he found in the circumstance of the latter 
having aftenvards choaen the particular moment 
of our prosecuting measures for the suppression 
of the predator)’ associations, to rise themselves 
against the British supremacy. ^Vithoiit some as- 
surance of such support, whene\er our strength 
should be put forth against them, the Pindaree 
leaders vould scarcely have commenced, at this 
particular juncture, a plan of s}stematic depreda- 
tion, pointedly aimed at the only power they had 
reason to fear. And if the plan of directing the 
Pindarees against us originated in the councils of 
the Maliratta durbars, it must be traced to in- 
trigues anterior to those which accompanied and 
followed the discussions at the Poona court; al- 
though these may doubtless have helped to ex- 
asperate the national feeling against us. 

A brief notice of the intrigues that passed in 
the season of 18I5-1G, will here, perhaps, lie ac- 
ceptable. ^Hiile the Pfishw-a w’as hesitating whe- 
ther to abandon his favourite or the British al- 
liance, he Was naturally desirous of ascertaining 
how far ho might reckon on the other Maliratta 
courts. lie accordingl) Jiad taken measures to 
^ound the Bhoo'la and Sindheca; hut the answer 
of neither arri%ed until Bajee Rao Ind lieeij 
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forced to make his election for the surrender of his 
minister. It was ascertjuned, however, that both 
had given him to undei^tand, that if he were 
willing fairly to commit hiipself and take the lead, 
he might depend on their co-operation ; though, 
until he did so, they were not disposed to trust 
him, or to come forwatd, at the hazard of taking 
the whole consequences on themselves. Baptiste’s 
force was specially applied for by Trimbukjee, 
througJi Sindheea’s agent at Poona, the channel 
used by the Pfishwa to sound the disposition of 
that durbar. The answer was written in the 
form of a banker’s lettei to his correspondent. 
After assurances that WiUoba Naeek (the P^hwa) 
might have drawn at pleasure, the letter pro- 
ceeded : This banking-house is the Naeek’s 
own I wJiile your house js in w'ant of cash” (mean- 
ing troops) ** you must submit to the importunity 
of creditors” (the British) Tlie Naeek ought, 
therefore, to go about for some time on pietence 
of pilgrimage ; but let him write a bill in Ins own 
hand, and, after that, wherever money is required, 
thither it shall be sent without delay.” The let- 
ter uas dated 11th of September, at the time 
the discussions were at their height ; and it is 
not difficult to discover both the advice, the assu- 
rance, and the distrust conveyed under this puerile 
disguise 

The interest excited by these discussions, and 
bj the state of the war and negotiations uith 
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Nipiil, were the matters which engrossed the chief 
attention of all the Mahratta powers during the 
season of 1816-16. Holknr’s troops were collect- 
ed and held in some state of preparation during 
the month of September ; but the pecuniary em- 
barrassments of that court were growing every 
day greater; insomuch, that, in December, the 
two regent u idows, Bfeena Baee and Toolsee Baee, 
were obliged to fly wdth their ward, Mulhar Rao 
Holkur, to take refuge with Zalim Singh, the ma- 
nager of Kota, until the mutinous disposition of 
the troops, who had for some time been sitting 
dkuma* on the court for pay, could either be 
quelled, or their demands satisfied. Tliey effected 
their escape on horseback alter the young Holkur 
had been carried in procession witli the Tazeea 
(the bier of Ilooscin), duriug the Moohumtm, and 
thus got off unsuspected to Znlim Singh’s fort of 
Gungerial. Before April 181G, the two widows, 
connecting themselves with different parties, came 
to a final rupture ; and Mcena Baee, suspecting 
that Toolsee Baee’s party had a design to seize her 
person, fled hack foi protection to a body of the 
* Dhurna is a kind of incessant imporlunily practised by 
creditors, when they have no other way of recovering their 
debt. The dun sits outside the door, under n vow not to cat 
till paid, and, if a Brahmin, or of high caste, the croihtor must 
praetfse simdar abstinence untd he nVien rroops sit 

Dhuma, they form a miiiinous assemblage round the lent or 
pahee of their sovereign or c1iicf,andnot unfrcqncntly subject 
him to jHrsonal indignities and viohncr 
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discontented troops. These, liowevcr, at the sug- 
gestion, it was supposed, of Toolscc Bnee and 
Balamm Set, her adviser, placed her under rc- 
strdiit, demanding their arrears from some private 
treasure she was suspected to possess. • 

Ameer Kiian did not seem disposed to lake any 
further advantage of this confusion, than by the 
more complete establishment of his own indepen- 
dence. But his influence was exerted in favour 
of Balaram Set, and contributed materially to aid 
him in supplanting Tanteca AIcckur, wlio was 
very justly disliked and suspected by the Putans. 
In the earlier part of the season of 1816-lG, 
Ameer Klmn had been employed in settling the 
amount of the contribution he was to receive from 
Joudhpoor. The Raja, Man Singlj, first employed 
liis minister, Singhee IndraJ, to negotiate this 
point ; and then, from jealousy of liis power and 
influence, intrigued mtli Ameer Klian-to have 
him murdered; This-was effected at a conference 
within the citadel, where two Putans were ad- 
mitted to adjust wth the minister the amount to 
be paid. The assassins were protected from the 
populace by the Raja, and sent back, in safety to 
Ameer Khan, who, by agreement, held one of the 
gates of the city during the conference. . TJiis was 
the second assassination committed by the Putan 
chief at the suggestion of Raja Man Singh. 
Towards the end of the season, having adjusted 
matters with Joudhpoor, Ameer Khan made pre- 
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pdrallons for a seriouk' attack oh Jypoor, as' will 
Hereafter be' ftibre particularly related ; Hut it mil 
be nbc*4^sa^^ to mention some occurrence in 
whicH^ the British government were more’ imme- 
diately coriceriiedi and which ended in ^Vmg us 
a porition in Central India of no small irtiporthilcd, 
in the issue to which' things Wei’e^ subsequently 
b'toiight with the Mahrattas'. 

While the Plndai^^s were engaged in' the* se- 
cond enterprise described above, two evertt^'liad 
occurred, most propitious' to the British interests 
m the qiiarto* whence those marauders isshed : 
these were 'the death of Wuze^r hlohuralned, 
wahofBhopdl, oh the 17th of March 1816, and 
that ofRaghoojeeBh’oosla^ on the 22d of the same 
month.' Tlie former* was succeeded by his son, 
Nuzm- Mohuramed, d very young’ man — tOo 
young, it was td bd feared, for the perilous cir- 
cumstances of the principality, superadded to the 
troubles of a new succession. There was every 
teasdn, therefore^ to appreliend tliat either the 
Mahrattas or the Pindaree chieftains in the neigh- 
bourhood woiild attempt to avail themselves of the 
occasion, to interfere in the concerns of Bhbpdi ; 
in either of which cases, a second and more sin- 
cere application for our permanent protection of 
its legitimate prince' was' to be' expected as a na- 
tural consequencel Baghodjec's successor was Iiis 
only son, Pursajee'Bhoosla, knowm before his-ac- 
z 2 
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cession L) l!je nnino of Bnln Snlieb The in- 
Ingiics mill pnssmg occurrences of tlmt court like- 
wise jiroiuised cqimllj to give the long sought op- 
portunitj of establishing n suhsitliarj' connexion 
with the Nagpoor state. The question, whether 
or no the Supreme Goeemment should now direct 
its efibrts to tlic accomplishment of these two ob- 
jects, was thus forced njion tlie ronsldcration of 
the Go\emor-gcncml in cminal, in the montli of 
ApnllSlG 

Tlicrc was but one opinion in respect to the 
policy of forming the connexion with Nigiioor, 
wluch was accordingly resolved upon the mo- 
ment the question was hrouglit fonvard That 
with BhopM had hitherto been regarded rather 
ns an altcmatt\e, to bo adopted in consequence 
of the impossibibty of forming one wutli Nag- 
poor, or as a necessary precaution against the 
designs of a hostile Mnhratta confederation: now, 
howevei, it presented itself in a new light; 
and the point to he detemnned was, whetlier, 
having the means of estahbshmg the Bntish influ- 
ence at Nagpoor, tlie advantage of extending it in 
the direction of the Nerbudda, wheneiei the oc- 
casion offered, by the annexation of BhopM, the 
terntones of which lay opportunely contiguous, 
and presented advantages both of oflence and de- 
fence against the Pindarees, did not call foi its 
adoption yet more strongly than before It was 
now i-ecommended, not onlj as a measure of de- 
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fence in furtherance of the objects contemplated 
from the Nagpoor alliance, but also as "a means 
of gaining a vantage ground for striking a blow at 
the predatory associations, whenever government 
might be tree to adopt that course. The objec- 
tions urged against forming such a connexion had 
their foundation apparently in the apprehension of 
the risk of ^'dng umbra^ to tlie Mahratta pow- 
ers, which the steps taken in 1814<.15 had proved 
to be an object of exa^;crated alarm. Moreover, 
if the Nagpoor Raja were gained over to oiu side, 
that risk could scarcely be said to e.Nist, or at the 
most, was a matter of comparative indifference to 
the British, after the successful clo»e of the Ni- 
pal war. At the same time, hau’ngonce esta- 
blished an alliance with Nagpoor, , and obtained 
from it a position for a considerable force on tlie 
Nerbudda, the defence of Bhopal might be pro- 
vided for by an additional brigade, in communi- 
cation ^vith that position ; and this could be so 
chosen, as to form a connecting link m’th the 
force in Bundelkliund. The advantage of secur- 
ing the resourqes of this state in our own interest, 
and depriving the Findarees of the means they 
derived from it, especially when this could be 
accomplislied with such apparent facility, ,were 
strongly felt by the Governor-general ; who, imme- 
diately perceh tlie incalculable benefit of tJiis 
arrangement, Ixith to Uie present interests of Iiis 
government, and to the ulterior piosecution of a 
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syst<?jiinUc i)lnn, foi thccntiic suppression of tlio^e 
dangerous nnd rapidly increasing iiordcs of adven- 
turers mid lianditti. 

T^ic liiarquess of llnstings could not, hmve\’cr, 
consider tlicsc advantages, certain and consider- 
able as they u’cro, suflicient, in the actual state of 
things, to warrant a dc|)artiire from the policy en- 
joined by Ujc nuthoritics in Eng)nDd> Towards 
the dose of the month of April, therefore, a short 
time after the Nagpoor connexion had been re- 
solved upon, his Lordship came to the resolution 
not to seek the Bhopfd oUionce, even should the 
negotiations, which were tlien ojiencd at Nagpoor, 
be brought to a favourable issue. The political 
agent in Bundclkhund, ns w'cU as the Resident at 
the durbar of Sindiicca, both of whom had soli- 
cited instructions for their guidance, in the ex- 
pectation of new overtures from Bliop^, or cf 
further attempts against that principality on tlie 
part of the Mahrattas, Were accordingly desired 
to refrain from giving to such overtures any en- 
couragement ; and to maintain, on behalf of the 
Britislr government, the strictest neutrality and 
indifieience in legard to what might be passing at 
Bhopal. They were, however, wai ned that thoi'e 
was no occasion to make public profession of this 
determination ; as any siidi deciaration n ottld in- 
fallibly have the effect of needlessly inviting the 
cupidity and ambition of the turbulent neighbours 
of the pnncipaUty, uho probably might else he 
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restrained by the fear of a second protective inter- 
ference. These instructions were strictly followed: 
and when, in the course of 1 8 i 6, indirect overtures 
were made by the young Nuwab, they were an- 
swered by common-place expressions of courtesy 
and good-wiU, udthoiit meeting any further encou- 
ragement whatever.* 

Affairs were, in the mean time, hastening to a 
crisis at the court of Nagpoor. Raghoojee s succes- 
sor was nowise capable of conducting the go\ern- 
nient that had devolved upon him. He had been 
all his Ufe reputed to be of a disposition flighty, 
and impatient of control ; but a recent sickness 
had deprived luiu of sight, and he had lost the 
use of one of bis arras by a stroke of the palsy, 
that had left him, moreover, <»mpletely bedridden. 
His mind had also been affected by these bodily 
afflictions, and was frequently observed to wander, 

• In the beginningof 1917, an agent of the Nutrah, named 
Inayut Musceh, went over to Nflgpoor, inti there delivered 
a specific proposition, in writing, to Mr Jenkins, theRcsident, 
soliciting, on the part of Nuzar Mohummed, that the state 
might be admitted to the British protection, on tlie terms 
offered to Wuzeer Mohummed. This was followed up by a 
letter to the same effect, from the Nuwab himself to Mr 
Wauchope, tlie pohticalageotin BundclkhunJ On reftrence 
to the Supreme Government, it was still determined after 
Some deliberation, to adhere to die abore resolution; but the 
Marquess of Hastings took the occasion to put his opinions 
on the question upon rcconl, and to brmg the subject to the 
special notice of the autliontics m Enghnd 
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insomucli ns scarcely to Ijc sensible of what as 
jiassing. Several instances of this were current 
in the way of public conversation : for instance, 
duiing the ceremony of burning his father’s body, 
he made very indecorous complaints of its length, 
and accused the Brahmins of having some sinister 
design in thus detaining him He publicly cliarged 
Apa Saheb of attempting his life, when some 
consecrated water hap)>encd accidentally to he 
sprinkled over him ; and, on one occasion, in full 
durbar, expressed impatience ns to what had be- 
come of his mustaches, foigetting that they had 
been shaved off, as a necessary circumstance of 
mourning for liis father’s death. There was, in- 
deed, but one opinion respecting his uttei incom- 
petency to exercise the fiinctions of his station; 
and all seemed to agiee upon the necessity of nn 
immediate resort to a provisional form of admi- 
nistration. 4 I 

The next heir to the Raja was JVIoodajee Bhoos- 
la, commonly called Apa Sahei^'soiTof Vmkojee 
Bhoosla, (Nana Saheb,) the only brotherof Raghoo- 
jee. The claims of'an infant son of aHaughfCr of 
Raghoojee were not held to come into competition 
with those of Apa Saheb, the nearest in the male 
hne, except, indeed, in the case of his adoption by 
Pursajee ; marriage being considered, by most 
classes of Hindoos, to transfer the bride to her 
husband’s family, and to cut off herself and her 
descendants for ever from any claim on that of 
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liei 0A\n paients Apa Saheb was of an age and 
character to possess public consideration, and was 
naturally the person entitled to assume the re- 
gency ; but he bad been on ill terras with his 
uncle, Raghoqjee, for some tune before his death, in 
consequence of the Raja’s ha\*ing attempted the 
resumption of a large territory which the nephew 
had inherited from his father. It had been pre- 
served to him, at last, by the aid of a remonstrance 
of the British Resident at Nagpoor ; and this cir- 
cumstance not only produced an irreconcileable 
diflerence between the two princes, but induced 
Raghoojee to have recourse to a senes of measures, 
calculated to annoy and distress his nephew in 
every possible way. On his death-bed, bow over, 
Raghoojee, aware of his son’s incapacity, sent for 
Apa Saheb, and placing liis son’s hand w ithin that 
of his offended cousin, said, he made him thedepo- 
sitary of the famil) honour; cndeaiounng, by this 
tardy confidence, to secure liis good offices tow arda 
Pursajee But the ministers and favountes, who 
had been the instminents, if not the onginator«, 
of Raghoojee’s persecution of his nephew, w crc not 
so easily reconciled to the idea of his assuming 
the supremo direction of affairs A strong part} 
accordingly formed itself, to oppose the cHiiii 
of the liejr-prcsumpti\c to the regenc} It 
was headed b} Dlnirmnjec Bhoosh, a chela or 
ilhc of the deceased Rajo. who bad risen to sucli 
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fa\our nith hiin, as to b(? intrusted witli the 
charge of a great part of liis jmljlic and jirivatc 
treasures, amounUng, os was supposed, to about 
acrore ofrui>ccs. This man wasinn unpiinciplcd 
libertine, and had been the instigator and chief 
actor in tliosc measures of extortion, whicli lind 
marked the dose of Raghoojec’s life ; and latterly 
icndcrcd it dangerous foronyrannof wealth to 
reside or come within his dominions. Besides 
the large influence resulting from the control of 
the trcasiuy, Dliunnnjoe had several partisans in 
the muhuli or women’s apartment, and enjoyed a 
considerable share of popularity among the Arab 
mercenaries, who guarded tlie palace and person 
of the new Raja Tlie principal officers of the 
late prince’s ministcj joined tliis party, and formed 
a scheme for vesting the regency in Buka Bate,* 
the fa^ oiirite wife of the deceased ; and further, for 
inducing his succcssoi to adopt the infant grandson 
of Raghoojee, to the perpetual exclusion of Apa 
Saheb from all share in the administration, and 
ultimately from the succession itself. Tlie in- 
trigue first showed itself in an attempt to have 
some other than Apa Saheb nominated to officiate 
at the sradh of the deceased Raja, a ceremony 
always required to be performed by the neaiest 
male heir, who being incompetent in the pi’escnt 


Not Piirsajee s pother, who was not then living 
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case, the. nephew, as ^ext in the Riale line, had 
^gnie sort of fight to preside on his behalf. 

Hearing of this intrigue, Apa Saheb openly ex- 
piessed the highest indignation, professing his de- 
termination to resort to force, sooner than submit 
to be so superseded. His party, at the same time, 
talked loudly of tire necessity of rescuing the go- 
vernment and public treasures from the hands of 
the worthless and designing individuals, who, 
under colour of the name, vere usurping the au- 
thority of the young Kaja. The popular voice 
was so strongly in his favour on this point, that 
Dhurmajee’s party, not bdng yet prepared for 
extremities, disclaimed having ever meditated the 
supersession of the presumptive heir, or appoint- 
nient of another person to officiate for Pursajee at 
the approaching sradh. A readiness was, at the 
same time, expressed to admit Apa Saheb to a 
share in the government on certain conditions; 
and efforts were made to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion, but thwarted underhand by Dhurmajee. The 
sradh ^vas quietly performed on the 1st of April, 
the nephew of the deceased officiating as principal 
actor in the ceremonies 

While matters remained in this unsettled state, 
Iwtli parties expressed the strongest desire for tlie 
return of Sreedhur Lucliraun Pundit, n lion ns 
still the nominal prime ininistei at Nagpoor, hut, 
having found his influence with Rnghoojcc on the 
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wane, Imd retired some months l)cforc the death 
of that prince, on pretence of a pilgriina^ to Bu- 
narus, where ho still remained. This man was 
regarded as the head of the English party at 
Nagpoor ; ‘and the object of these professions of 
intention to abide by what he might determine 
was, to prevent a more active interference on dur 
part in tljcir favour. Of this, both seemed 'a|>- 
prehensive^ though nothing’ was further from the 
Resident’s thoughts. Dlmrmnjcc had, liowever, 
an ulterior object in view: for so long as' ‘this 
srispenso should continue, thepower, os wcU'as 
the trcnsui'es of the government, would remnih'ht 
Ills disposal,' in tlic same manner as they had ‘been 
at the time of Raghbojee’s decease/ Thus cv'ciy 
one seemed earnest in' his protestations’ to' 'Mr. 
Jenkins,^ the British' Resident at' Nagpoor,'‘'of a 
desire ‘to maiataln* the best understanding with 
the English. 'Apa Salieb, in particular, made • 
direct overtures 'through' Juswunt Rao Ram 
Chundur, who was the n^otiator of tiie treaty 
of Deogam, and had since been th'e appointed 
channel of communication between the Resident 
and this court. He propc^ed to accept the ierins 
before offered to Raghoojee^‘'aiid ’to"‘ix.*ceive' a 
subsidiary force, on 'condition of support against 
the designs of the opposite faction. ‘ ^ • 

Mr. Jenkins refused to interfere in this' scene 
of intrigue until lie should receive special orders 
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from the Governor-general ; hut‘ lost no time in 
laying before the Supreme Government the real 
position of affairs at Nagpoor, asking instructions 
as to ho\\' far, in the actual state of the Rajas 
intellects, he might consider himself warranted in 
receiving the overtures, and listening to the pro- 
positions of the presumptive heir, previously to 
his acquiring any direct ostensible share in the 
government. This was a question that depended 
on the degree of Pursajee’s incapacity. If it 
■nerc such as to prevent his being considered a 
free agent in the choice of the responsible ftinc- 
tionaries of his go%cmment, then, of course, any 
faction that *shouId attempt to exclude the next 
heir, being of fit age, from a sliarc in the adminis- 
tration, could only l>c regarded os usurpers, as- 
suming the Raja’s name as a mere cloak to their 
illc^l proceedings. In submitting this question, 
Mr. Jenkins bad evidently so decided an opinion 
of the malady of the reigning Raja, as to think 
it Mould lx; usurpation tn Dhurmajee’s party, if, 
reprecenting themselves as tlic ministers of Pur- 
‘ajee's choice, they refused to allou Apa Sahel» 
the exercise of n fair portion of control over tlicir 
acts of administration. AMicrcforc, on tlie ^iine 
principle ns the latter uoxdd have lx«n vw'irrantcd 
in the cmi»Toynicnt of force to obtain hi" right, 
would ho liken i<c lx? free to solicit fonign aid 
for tlie puHHW ; and the Pritidi at lilxrrtv to con 
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ncct tlicjiisolves N^ith Iiis jSnity, if solitited sd (o 
do, mid to sujiport his claims ngairist llic o|)]i6Si- 
tion of Dliurnmjcc, or of the other ministers df 
tlie late Raja 

B> the v>ayt it is obscnnhle, that the turn 
taken bj these intiigues and (li\isions at Nngpooi* 
had a direct and ob\ious tendency to introduce a 
foreign influence, at the in\itotion of cither jmrty 
or of botli. If, therefore, wc refrained from 
stepping forward, it was to he fcaicd, that either 
Sindhcea or the P^hw^a, or some of the Pindarce 
leaders, w oilld succeed in establishing themseh es 
to our perpetual exclusion : at the same time, 
since the contention lay entirely bctticen the 
factions of Apa Saheb and of DhunnAJCe, the 
legitimate Raja having no greater interest on the 
one side than on the other, xvb scemCd tfl hn\e no 
other ohjcct of soliatude, tlian to connect' om- 
selves until the rightful catisc, wluch appeared 
undoubtedly to be that of the cousin and pre- 
sumptive heir 

In the month of April, as before mentioned, tliC 
Supreme Go\emment came to the resolution of 
seizing tlie first opportunity t6 form a subsidiary 
alliance with Nagpoor. On hearing of the state 
of parties at that court, as described in the des-- 
patches of the Resident, the government further 
resolved, that in case Pursajee’s malady should 
proA e to he such a§ to render him utterly incapa- 
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ble of conducting public business, or of exercising 
the judgment requisite in the selection of fit per- 
sons for the functions of go> emment ; the next 
male heir, if of inatiue age, and possessed of the 
requisite qualifications, should be considered to 
possess an inherent right to represent the sove- 
reign authority of the state; and that the British 
government would consequently hold itself free to 
negotiate with him directly, without any inquiry 
whether he denved his authority from the no- 
minal and hereditary prince, or otherwise ^Vlle- 
ther or not Piursajee was incapacitated by the 
malady under which he laboured, in the d^ree 
stated, was a point uhich must unavoidably be 
left to the discretion of the Resident, and the 
general feeling of those attached to the court 
But supposing this to be the case, then, if Apa 
Saheb should he the next male heir in legitimate 
succession to Pursajee, Mr. Jenkins was in- 
structed to n^otiate with him as the rightful 
head of the state, and if practicable, to conclude a 
treaty on (be basis of aflbrdmg the aid of the 
Bntbh government in support of his just preten- 
sions, upon the conditions of a subsidiary alliance. 
The utmost caution was, however, directed to be 
obsened, in ascertaining the precise degree of 
Pursajee's incapacity; and some further inquiry 
was ordered into the othbr point, how far the he- 
ntnble claims of the neph9W were recognised by 
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Uie Malirnttn law of succession, ns preferable to 
those of the grandson by the daughter of Rn* 
ghoojeo. Tlie first instructions on this subject 
ucrc fonvarded on the ICth of April. The divi- 
sion of the Hydemljnd subsidiary force, then at El- 
lichpoor, in the valley of the Pooma, under Colonel 
DoNcton, was placed at Mr. Jenkins’s disposal, in 
case he should find it necessary' to call for the 
whole or any part of it, in support of the cause of 
Apa Saheb, under the conditional authority con- 
^cycd in his instructions; or for the execution of 
the treaty of alliance and subsidy, in case the 
negotiations should be brought to this issue. 

The terms of alliance to be proposed to the 
Nugjwor prince, varied in nothing from those 
which it had been attempted to establish in the 
iLfetune of the late Raja. The Blioosla state was 
to be incorporated in the league for the defence of 
the Dukhun, aheady subsisting between the Bri- 
tish government, the Nizam, and the P^shwa; 
and was to be ready, with its whole resources, 
when required for the purpose of promoting or 
securing that object. A contingent was, at all 
events, to be maintained in pennanent efficiency, 
and ever ready to act with the British subsidiary 
force. This latter was to consist of not less than 
four battalions of infanfiy, a regiment of cavaiiy*, 
and a due proportion of artiUeiy ; and was to be 
posted someivheie in the neighbourhood of the 
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Nerbiidda, the Bhoosla bearing a proportion of 
the expense. His court was also to refrain from 
negotiation, except in concert vrith the British 
government, and to abide its arbitration of all 
differences witb otTiec powers In short, the con- 
ditions n ere the same as have been explained in 
the first chapter, to constitute the relations of 
such other states as had accepted sub&idiarr al- 
liances ; the main object being to bring the 
Bhoosla into this class. In subsequent instnic- 
tions r^arding the conduct of this negotiation, 
the Supreme Gotemment declared its wish, in 
the present instance, that whatever subsidj^ might 
be agreed on, should be stipulated in the shape of 
periodical money-payments ; with a proviso, how- 
e^ep, for the eventual substitution of a territorial 
cession in case of in-cgularity of paj-ment, or of 
the occurrence of such a change of circimi'itances 
as should render an arran^ment of this nature 
more desirable than at present. Tlie reason for 
this unusual preference of raone^ -payments wns, 
that this subsidiary force must necessarily be 
throun so much in advance upon the frontier, 
and be so continually in the field in chase of the 
Pindarees, as to rt«^ a probability of embarrass- 
ment arising, from its having also to protect a 
territory of conMclcmble extent, specifically as- 
signed for Its own supjxiTt. Had a cession licen 
demanded In the first instance, it could only ha^e 
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been granted somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the position to be occupied the siihsidiniT’ 
force, for there ucre no other lands belonging to 
the state con\enicntI) situated for the purpose 
Before Mr Jenkins rcccucd nnj of tlicse in- 
structions, almost, indeed, before he uns infonned 
of his oun go\ eminent being jii-cparcd to contract 
the aliiance, the contest had been (irought to a 
cnMs nt Nngpoor, irliich produced renewed o\er- 
lures of such a nature, as he did not hesitate to 
entertain on his own responsibility, from their 
consonance to the spirit of the orders under 
winch ho had acted upon former occasions It 
has been mentioned before, that a reconciliation, 
which ivas attempted between the two rnal fac- 
tions, imscamcd in consequence of BhurmojccR 
secret counteraction He not only induced Buka 
Baee, the regent proposed by Ins party, to reject 
with scorn the paper of reconciliation, when sub- 
mitted to her for signature , but, after first agree- 
ing to sign himself, next day retracted his assent, 
unless upon the condition, that Apa Saheb would 
give him the security of the Punnee Putans 
This IS a class of 'Moosulman assassins, whose 
existence would not be tolerated under any othei 
civil institutions, than those engendered by the 
misrule of the Nizam and the Mahratta princes 
The singularity and binding force of their con 
tracts consist in this, that, if once then pledge is 
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given for any one’s pei^onal security, they are 
notorious for never failing to 1*6(30001 it, by the 
secret murder of the aggressor upon the person 
guaranteed. 

The distrust of Apa Saheb, intimated in the 
assumption of such a pretext for rejecting the re- 
conciliation, joined to the known profligacy of 
Dhurmajee’s character, made Ov ery one suspicious 
of his real designs It was aUo di<cov ered, that 
Dhurmajee had sent invitations to men of this de- 
scription to come over from Hyderabad and ElUch- 
pOor, a thing wliich gave great disgust to the 
leading people of all parties at the Nagpoor court. 
His behaviour was moreov'er oSensively overhear- 
ing to every body; insomuch, that all but men of 
desperate foitunes were alienated and disgusted. 
Apa Saheb was encouraged by this posture of 
affairs to take measures for seizing him in the 
palace where he resided; and having secured the 
concurrence of the pnndpal people about the per- 
son of the Raja, as well as of Piirsajee hmi«:elf, 
Who seems to have been brought to declare him- 
self in fav’our of his cousin, and con’^ented to lii<» 
acting in this, as in all other matters, as he might 
think l)cst, a body of Apa Saheb’s personal re- 
tainers w as marched into the fort of Nagpoor ; 
and Dhurmajee secured without resistance or difli- 
culty, together with hfs public and private trea- 
*?nres . Tins measure was effected on the evening 
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of the 11th of Apiil, 1816; having been precipi- 
tated by a sense of the necessity of crushing this 
intriguer, before his command of treasure and 
connexion with the Punnee Putans should have 
made him formidable. Pursajee showed ^ more 
energy on this occasion than could have been ex- 
pected fiom his usual habits: for, when Apa 
Sabeh’s Pfirty was approaching the palace, tliere 
were not wanting some who represented theii 
coming as hostile and dangerous to himself, and 
endeavoiwed to procure an order from the Raja 
for tlieir being resisted, which the Arab mercena- 
ries were well enough inclined to obey. Pursajee, 
however, had no personal alarm, and forbad any 
lesistance ; declaring that Apa Saheb had full 
power in all things. 

Tliree days after Dhuimnjee's appiehension, 
the ceremony of seating the Rnja on the Guddee, 
^^hich is the formal act of installation, was pub- 
licly performed, and Apa Saheb was, on the same 
day, solemnly declared to he >ested, by the Raja 
himself, with the sole and entire conduct of the 
public affairs, under the title of Naceb-o-Mokhtar 
— ^Deputy with full powers. The English gentle- 
men at Nagpoor were present at the ceremony ; 
and Mr. Jenkins was tlic first to oflerlnsonn con- 
gratulations and those of the go^ eminent he re- 
presented, upon the mispicious coiimienccmeiit of 
the new reign 
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Tliougli Apa Saheb had thus quietly obtained 
the apparent object of his wishes, in being publicly 
acknoulcdgetl legent with full powers, he was 
still by no means so certain of letaining tlie quiet 
enjoyment of the dignity, as to cease to regard a 
subsidiary connexion with the British as a most 
desirable measure of seciuaty, in the unsettled 
state in which he found all around him. The 
chief offices of the government were still held by 
the ministers of Raghoojee, the greater part of 
A\hom had joined in the conspiracy forliis exclu- 
sion, There was danger in attempting their im- 
mediate displacement, lest they should declare 
I’m'sajec’s competency to lesumo the reins himself; 
and, by alarming him with fears for his life, ob- 
tain from him a formal re\ocation of the late 
nomination to the r^enej’. Tlie ministers, in- 
deed, though professing their ready acquiescence 
m the late arrangement, assumed a tone of inde- 
pendence by no means compatible with the Asiatic 
notion of the deference due from n minister to his 
master. Tlius Naroba, the Cliitnavees, or secre- 
tary of stale, took an early opportunity to wait 
upon the new r^ent, in order to inform him, that 
if he wished to be served zealously b} Ijimself, it 
would be ncces-arj’ that the course of foreign jk>- 
licy, pursued by Raghoojee in tlie latter part of 
lus life, should bo maintained ; particubrly nlhul- 
ing to the communications that had for some time 
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been passing between Rnghoojee, on tlie one hand, 
and the P^shwa, Sindhoca, and Holkur, on the 
othei, the. object of which was to promote a spirit 
of concert and union amongst all the Mahiattas, 
directed against the Biitish ascendancy T'faioba 
adverted also to anothei intrigue, uluch, it seems, 
had been in train some tune before the death of 
Rnghoojee, and had in view the endeavour, through 
tlie medium of English gentlemen returning to 
their native country, to open a direct communi- 
cation vnth the King of England, m order to pro- 
cure the restoration of the provinces of Cuttack, 
and Berar, for a present consideration of thirty 
lakhs of rupees Such an intngue, it is firmly 
believed, never had being, except in the maclu- 
nations of a wily Mahiatta of the name of Pur- 
saram Rao , who, understanding a little of the 
English language, Ind address enough to persmade 
the decensed Raja, that nothing was easier than 
to open such a channel, and had proem ed con- 
siderable sums of money, under pretence of for- 
warding the project In this intngue Naroba 
wished the government of Nagpoor to persevere, 
being himself the dupe of Pursaram’s imposture 
7'he regent was induced, bj distrust of Naioba, 
immediately to roraraumcate what had passed to 
Mr Jenkins, hoping thcielo^ to seciue his active 
support, in measures directed to the removal of 
this man, whose office he intended for his pnvote 
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den an Nngoo Punt. Narobn, liowocr, Imd in- 
duced Sudeck Ulcc Khan to nccoinpanj him, 
Mhcn he imdc this communication of l^s^icns 
and jirincijdcs; and, ns this man n as one of the 
principal commanders of the IJliooria militnr}, 
upon A\hose nficction he knew he tould place no 
reliance, Apa Saheh fcU himself under the neces- 
sity of temporizing with the Clutna\ec^, not feel- 
ing aufficient confidence m his own means to take 
the decided pait Ills inchnalinns piomptctl. Tlie 
deshe of removing this, and others of Ins uncles 
ministers, foi the purjKtec of introducing men of 
his own choice, joined to the necessity lie felt of 
disbanding, or at least reorganizing tlic military 
establishments, which ca\i«cd him so much alann, 
were the motiNCs that m^d Inm to the determi- 
nation of connecting himself in a subsidinry alli- 
ance with the Bntish government, on tlic tenns 
which had been ottered to the late Raja lie was 
apprehensive, however, that, in the event of his 
forming such a connexion, an cfTort would be 
made to impose upon him a ministry made up of 
the party of Srcedhui Luchmun Pundit, vvhicli it 
was supposetl tliat Mr. Jenkins favoured Ac- 
cordingly, although tlie regent had resolved upon 
the alliance, he would not employ Juswunt Rao 
Ramchundui in the negotiation of it, knowang his 
anxiety for Sreedlmr’s recall, and restoration to fa- 
vour and authority This point Juswunt Rao 
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had frequently pi'essed, both upon Apa Salieb and 
upon the Resident. Indeed, he was rather dis- 
appointed at the lukewarmness e\4nced, by the 
latter’s refusing to make an earnest representation 
of the necessity of the immediate recall of his 
pation to settle the aflhirs of the court. 

The pei-sons employed by Apa Saheb ^veie his 
private dewan, Nagoo Punt, and Ninayun Pivn- 
dit, a minister of the late Raja, who had early 
espoused his party. The negotiation was com- 
menced by a visit of Nmayun to the Resident, on 
the night of the 22d of Apnl, the verj' same day 
on which Apa Saheb had consulted Mr, Jenkins 
about the removal of Naioba from office. Great 
mystery ^^as ohsen'ed upon the occasion ; and, in 
the course of the intei^dew, Nuia)^!! presented a 
paper, uiitteii in the regents own Jiand, signiiy- 
ing “ That Nagoo Punt and Nurajnin Pundit en- 
joyed his entu*e confidence, and ueie coinraission- 
ed to open his (Apa Saheb’s) inmost wishes to Mr. 
Jenkins, if heueie disposed to meet them with 
equal cordiality.” Having sliown this paper, Nu- 
rajnin invited the Resident to declare the views of 
his own goiemment. Mi. Jenkhis explained, that 
)je ivas in daily cApectation of receiimg detailed 
instnictions fiom the Go\ emor-general ; Imt tlmt 
the \ leu s of his government ere sufficiently ap- 
paient from uliat had passed in the prciious ne' 
gotiation ith Raghoojec, and as he liatl no reason 
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to bdicvc tiiat they had iindci-gone any alteration, 
he should be pi'eparcd to meet the negotiators on 
the pait of Apa Saheb,Mithout ailing tlie nni\al 
of frc&h orders. It \vns nccoidingly ogrceil. that 
both Nagoo Punt and Nwrajnn Pundit should 
ha\e a conference \\ith Mr. Jenkins, at the resi- 
dency, on the night of the 24 th of April. 

Now that the heir-prc»nmpthe’s pretensions 
^\e^e backed by Piiraajce’s late nomination to the 
regency, and he had thus become the recognized 
head of the Bhoosla state, our Representative had 
no doxibts as to the propriety of rccei> ing his over- 
tures ; and in the absence of an) ground for siij)- 
posing that the>'icwsof his onn govcinmfent in 
resixjct to Nngpoor Imd changed, since the mis- 
carriage of the negotiations in 1814, he resohed 
to renew them on the same basis without fuither 
delay. He was naturally desirous of n\ ailing him- 
self of this favourable disjiosition w hile it lasted ; 
a course particularly necessarj , considering tlie 
wavering characters of the natn e princes, and the 
total absence of any tlung like s} stematic policy in 
most of their acts and resolutions 

The conference took place, according to ap- 
pointment, on the night of the 24th Nagoo 
Punt explained candidly lus master’s motiies for 
desiring the alliance; butr after much unre^ened 
thscussion on both sides it was agreed to proceetl 
no furthei, until Mr. Jcnkin> diould haie received 
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his instructions. On the same evening, Apa Saheb 
himself sent for the Resident’s moonsliee, and 
after mentioning his desire to contract the alliance 
on the terms proposed to Raghoojee, declared, that 
besides the four battalions and a regiment of ca- 
valry before proposed to be stationed on the Ner- 
budda, he miist have another English battalion 
at Nagpoor, for his personal seciiritj^. 

IMr, Jenkins received liis first instructions on 
the 25th of April; and a further conference was 
held on the 27th, when a Persian draft of the 
treaty proposed to Raghoojee being produced, the 
conditions were fairly discussed, article by article. 
The basis of the negotiation was at once agreed 
to ; and the only points remaining to be settled 
after the first conference were — the strength of the 
subsidiary force — the amount of the subsidy — and 
the nature and strength of the contingent to be 
furnished by the Bhoosla state. A further ques- 
tion was agitated by the Mnhratta negotiators, 
Wz. the mode in which the regent was to be as- 
sured of the personal support of the British go- 
vernment against the designs of the domestic fac- 
tions of Nagpoor. As both parties were equally 
sincere in their desire for the alliance, it ^vas not 
long before all these points were satisfactorily ad- 
justed. The strength of the subsidiary' force was 
fixed at six battalions and a regiment of cavalry; 
the increase being made on the ajiphcation of Apa 
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Saheb ; wlio was informed tlint less than two bat- 
talions could not safely be cantoned at Nngpoor, 
without support, in case be required a British 
force at that point. An article was further in- 
serted in the treaty, by u'hich it was stipulated, 
that two of the battalions of infantry should be 
stationed near the court of tlie Haja, one of which 
might be elscw’herc employed on emergency; but 
not less than one complete battalion should abvays 
remain forhbHighncss*personalsecurity. Tliesub- 
sidy demanded was an equivalent to theficld charges 
of the force to be furnished, which was estinmted 
Qt eight lakh of rupees; and this amount had been 
ngroed to, and a territorial cession fixed upon as 
the mode of pajunent, when Jlr. Jenkins ascer- 
tained from his instructions, that, in the present 
instance, money-payments at Nngpoor were to be 
prefeiTcd. In order to procure this substitution, 
an abatement of half a lakh of rupees w’as made 
in the amount; and it was stipulated, that the 
expedienp)’- of commuting this for a territorial ces- 
sion at a subsequent period should be considered 
and determined by mutual consent; but that the 
British government should be entitled to demand 
such cession, in the event of any irrt^ularity in 
the payments. With respect to the contingent, 
five thousand horse and three thon-^and foot was 
at first mentioned ; but in consideration of tlie 
poverty of the state, which was strongly lepre- 
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sonted by the Mahrntta negotiatois, it was finally 
fixed at three thousand horse and two thousand 
foot, in the regulation of the discipline and intei- 
nal management of which the British Resident 
at the court was to have the riglit of ofieiing 
advice. ' 

Some difficulty occurred in settling the mode- 
in which the regent was to be assured of tlie 
support of the British govcniment to Ids per- 
sonal intciests. Some such assurance seemed 
to be a sine qiid non with the IVfaliratta nego- 
tiators. It was at lost agreed, that the tienty 
should purport to be conchidcd “ ^Vith' Jloodajee 
Bhoosla (Apa Saheb) exercising ^\ith fidl powers 
all the functions of the government on behalf of 
the Mnha-raja Piu^ajec Bhoosla,” thus involring 
a complete recognition of the authority of Mood- 
ajee; in addition to >\hich, Mr. Jenkins engaged 
that the Governor-general’s answer to the formal 
letter, to be >mtten on its latification, should con- 
tain a distinct assurance of support to Apa Saheb’s 
administration of affmrs, so long as Piwsajee might 
remain in his piesent state of mental incapacity. 
The Mahratta negotiators were veiy urgent to 
have a stipulation introduced, that cows and bul- 
locks should not be killed within tlje ^fagpoor 
territoiy. But this was refused as unusual ; and 
they were obliged to lest satisfied ■with a verbal 
assuiance, that the custom whicli pievailed at 
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Poonn should also he observed here, and no hul- 
locks or cows be killed, on any account, untliin 
the city itself; liut the troops, when in the field, 
or at a distance, uere not to he restricted in this 
paiticular. All matters ha\*ing been thus satis- 
factorily adjusted, the treaty was finally executed 
on the 27th of May. Apa Saheb’s signatiue uas 
affixed, uith great secrecy, in the night, at the 
house of Nagoo Punt, one of the negotiators ; and 
it was agreed not to make it public, until the 
appioach of the suhsidiar}' force, uhich Mr. 
Jenkins promised unmediately to call in from 
Ellichpoor, should icmo\e every apprehension for 
the consequences of the expected displeasure of 
the adverse factions. 

It may be proper to mention, that early in the 
negotiation, and with a \'iew to_expedite its con- 
clusion, the Rerident had promised, on the part 
of the British government, a pension of tuenty- 
five thousand rupees a-ycar to Nagoo Punt, the 
chief negotiator, and of fifteen thousand to his 
colleague, both to commence from the signature 
of the treaty, and subject to the approbation of 
their master. Written engagements to tins effect 
were accordingly delivered to botli in the i-egeiit s 
presence, immediately on receipt of the signed 
treaty. These nere to be commuted for sunuds 
under the Governor-general's seal, i^hich it was 
engaged to procure. Apa Saheh seemed well 
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pleased with the airangement : indeed, a similar 
one had followed the treaty of Deogam, when 
Sreedhur Pundit and Juswunt Rao Ramchundur 
obtained similar pensions of thirty and fifteen 
thousand rupees. Tlie' treaty w'as ratified by the 
Governor-general in council on the 15th of June, 
and the assurance of personal support to Apa 
Saheb's administration, during the continued in- 
capacity of Pursajee, was convened in the letter 
of congratulation addressed to that prince on the 
^13th of July following. 

Thus was accomplished the most important ex- 
tension of the system of our relations with the 
native powers of India, that had taken place since 
the generarsettlement of them ten years befora. 
On our part, it was hoped, that the alliance 
would have the effect of detaching the Bhoosla 
for ever from the otlier members of the Mohratta 
confederation ; at the same time that it gare us a 
most important vantage ground, whence to launch 
our operations against the Pindnrees and those 
who might venture to support them. Judging 
from subsequent events, it would seem to have 
been regarded by the other contracting p.'irty ns 
a mere stepping-stone to absolute authority in 
internal affairs, a necessaiy expedient at the mo- 
ment for breaking a formidable aristocratic fac- 
tion, backed l)y a still more formidable soldirrj* ; 
but one that might lie cast away so soon ns tlie 
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object should have been securely gained. The 
pailies obtained, each of them, much of the ad- 
vantage calculated upon, though the result en- 
tirely ansu ered the view s of neither. 

Immediately after the execution of the treaty, 
an express u’as sent off to summon the subsidiar}' 
foice to Nagpoor. The Resident had pre\iously 
acquainted Colonel Do% eton udlh the progress of 
the negotiations, and prepared him to receive a 
summons of this nature. Tljat officer had, ac- 
cordingly, held in readiness a force of the exact^ 
strength agreed upon in the treaty, ginng the 
command to Colonel Walker of the 3d Madras 
cavalry. This force left the neighbourhood of 
Ellichpoor on the 1st of June; and, fcrossing the 
Wurda at Amner on the 6th, arrived at the 
distance of one march from Nagpoor on the 8th 
of June. Here the main bodj halted ; and two 
battalions, brigaded under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Scott, marched into the Bhoosla 
capital on the 10th, Colonel Walker accom- 
panying them. The treaty, which had not tiU 
then been so much as suspected, was published in 
the city on the preceding day. On the 18th of 
June, a cantonment was fixed upon for the Nag- 
poor brigade, about tliree miles to the nest of the 
city. It uas the Residenfs intention that the 
remainder of the subsidiary force should move 
immediate^ to Pandooma, there to canton during 
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tlie rains, before it took up its final position on 
the banks of the Nerbudda near Hoshungabad. 
The continuance of the intrigues at Nagiioor, 
however, induced our new ally to request that 
the departure of the main body might be post- 
poned. Not only Naroba and his faction, but 
the Baees of tlie' Mulnil, and, amongst the rest, 
Kashee Baee Pursajee’s wife, complained loudly 
of the conclusion of the treaty by Apa Saheb, 
mthout previously consulting them; declaring it 
^to have been a condition of their acquiescence in 
his nomination to the regency, that they should 
be consulted in all matters of importance. Tlie 
treaty itself was not the ground of their com- 
plaint ; on the contiary, they avowed their readi- 
ness to gi\e more advantageous terms, and made 
distinct overtures for the purpose to Mr. Jenkins. 
But the regent’s breach of personal faith awaken- 
ed all this virulence ; and so rancorous was the 
enmity, that at last, fearing assassination, and 
having been dissuaded from accepting a pereonal 
guard of our troops, Apa Saheb, on the 27th of 
June, went to live at a garden-house adjoining the 
newly-chosen cantonment of the brigade, as the 
only place where he could feel himself in security. 
Tlie issue of these dissensions ndll be detailed in 
a subsequent cbajiter. 
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CHAPTER X 
JYPOOR, &c 

1816 APRIL TO OCTOBER 

Jypoor &lliance~Or«ler3 fioTn England— Suspended— te 
sumed— debated— resoked upon— Military preparations — 
^Negotiation— protracted— broken ofl'— Internal condition 
of Jypoor— Fre«h overtures— and negotiation— Again 
broken off — Nagpoor affairs — S ndbeea s supineness— and 
offer to Jypoor—Pishwas conduct — and intrigues— Ttm\ 
bukjees escape — Communications mth Bajee Kao in con 
sequence * 

The NSgpoor alliance was not the only object 
'V hich engaged the attention of the Supreme Go 
^ ernment during the hot season and the rams of 
1816 The Goorkha war had no sooner been 
brought to an end, than it wa*- resolved to en- 
deavour to bring the state of Jypoor within the 
sphere of British protection , nnd the negotiations 
and militar} arrangements, commenced for this 
purpose, were simultaneous mth the occurrences 
at Nagpoor, detailed in the preceding chapter 
2 B 
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The ciicumstances undei the first con- 

nexion of the BiiUsh government 'with Jj'poor 
was formed, in 1803, and broken off in 180G, will 
he familiar to those at all conversant with the 
poUtical liistor}’ of India. They are recorded in 
the work of Sir^John Malcolm,* which appeared 
in 1811. One eflect of that publication was, 
that it produced a revolution in the sentiments of 
those intrusted with the home administration of 
the afllui*s of oui Indian empire, in conformity 
wdth the spirit of whose policy, the pievious 
treaty nrith Jypooi had 'been dissolved, nnd the 
principality abandoned to 'the oppression nnd 
CNaction of the Afahrattas and Putans. ' Pc- 
gretting the policy adopted towards this state in 
1800, the secret committee issuo<l orders from 
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iiensuG |)hn j)rn])ost(l lor tin rcductjon of the 
fn?cl)Ootcrs » tlmt wns nn object oflittlo 

iinjKirtnnce, \\lnlc it nnglit in\ol\c us uitli the 
Mnbmttns, mul prcmnliircl) bring on the iic- 
ccssitj of the inirnedmtc proscciilinn of tlio \cn 
course it IkuI been resoUwl to (jeftr llitse nr- 
guincms prt\nile(l, iiutl t!«c linino mitlionlio\ 
nflen^nnls admitted the propnet} of tins post 
ponoinent of tbc tvtciition of tbcir orders at tin 
pirtlculnr juncture 

On the Go\ cnior gciicn! s n-tum from the 
"cslcm proMiiccs, m Siptcmlicr 1815 conceding 
the Gooikba war to be near its conclusion, Ins 
LonUlnp came prcparc<l witli a pioposition then 
to cart) tbc measure into effect Ho>rc\cr, the 
susjiensc in it^nrd to Nip^l, and the ultimate re 
'ncwal of war in that direction, prevented the 
niatter from licing immediately taken uj) After 
the final termination of ho tilitics, tow ards the end 
of March, tlic propo ition sins renewed, indeed, 
the question was foricd iii>on the Indian govern- 
ment fiy the increasing distresses of Tjpoor, and 
hy ihe tamest apjihcations of its Raja, Jugut 
Singh the son of our fonner ally Purtal) Singh 
to be recen ed under tbc wing of protection 

In the course of that month it liad been os 
certained that Ameer Khan was collecting the 
whole of the Putnn forces for the attack of Ra)a 
2 D 2 
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Jiigut Singli in liis capital of Jjniigui ; ostelisibly 
to force upon iiini a change of ministers, but evi- 
dently uith the design of i educing the state, if 
po«sible, to complete subjection There uas no 
leason, therefore, to doubt the Raja’s sincerity in 
the pressing overtures he made to Mr Metcalfe 
through his agents at Dchlee, accompanied by an 
offer to submit to any sacrifices that might be de- 
manded These u ere soon followed up by similar 
solicitations and offeis, made directly to the Su- 
preme Government, by the Raja’s lesident \akeel 
at the piesidency 

Undei these circumstances, it became nccessaij 
forthu ith to decide upon the course of policy to 
be adopted in regaid to J^Tioor ; and the question 
was fully considered and discussed. It uas again 
uiged at the Council Board that the proposed 
albance ought to form a part of the general plan 
of operations against the predatory bands, and, 
therefore, should be suspended till the sanction of 
the home authorities should allow that plan to be 
commenced upon ; — that the premature adoption 
of this insulated measure, by immediately involving 
us ^vith Ameer Khan and the Putans, and possiblj 
also with Sindheea, who made equal advantage 
of exactions fiom Jypoor, which a connexion with 
the British must put an immediate stop to, would 
necess'inlj bnng on that extended scale of open- 
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tionc, and produce tlint change in the political re- 
lations of our eastern dominions, which had been 
regarded with so much alarm ; — that the approba- 
tion of the postponement by tlie Supicme Go- 
\enimcnt of execution of the previous orders from 
England, uas to be regarded ns a virtual recall of 
them, or at least, as an ncquicsccntc in tlie o])i- 
nion, tliat the incasmc should only be prosecuted 
as part of a general system, without being desirable 
on its indi\idual account. Gi\ing to these aigu- 
ments all the weight which they derived from the 
lespcctablc quarter whence tlicy proceeded, tbe 
Marquess of Hastings, nevertheless., considered 
the govciTinicnt to be fiec’to take Jypoor under 
its protection, in obedience to the orders of 1813, 
whenever the incasuic might be deemed expe- 
dient; — and that this freedom of action uns not 
in the least afTected by the approval of postpone- 
ment at a juncture, uhen cricumstanccs uere 
obviously unfavourable. H«s Loidsliip thought, 
also, that the measure was highly dcsiiable in 
itself, abstracted from any gcnei al plan of opera- 
tions, inasmuch as it would cripple the resources 
of one of the predatory powers, and save a fine 
and eventually useful temtoiy from niin and de- 
vastation At tlie same time he conceived, from 
former experieirce of Sindlieea’s disposition, that it 
was not likcU to involve us in extensive oiiera- 
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tions, ns it wns easy to overmve fmtli that clnef- 
tain and the Piitnns, by demonstiations similar 
to tho«e ivhicli Imd proxed effectual pending tlic 
former negotiations xxith Bliopdl He aNo con- 
sidered the actual diflictiUics of Jjpooi to have 
ni rived at a ciisis, that rcndcied the delay of a 
further reference quite iiiadinissililc 
In conformity with his Lordship’s opinion, it 
uas icsolxcd to entertain the Ilnja’s oxeitiiics; 
and orders ueic issued to Mr. Metcalfe to that 
effect, on the 20th ol April 1816“. Tiic terms 
were to correspond exactly xvith those offered to 
Bhoprd in 1814-15: but J)poor, liaxing grcatci 
lesourccs, though for the present in a most ex- 
hausted condition, was to he called upon to defiay 
eventually tlio gioater part of the charge to be 
incurred in its piotcction To cany into effect 
the alliance, in case of its being formed, troops 
were to assemble in the neighbouihood of Mutra 
and Reuaree, sufficient for the foimation of two 
aiftiies of nine thousand men each Ituas in- 
tended that Sir David Ochteilonj should take 
the command of one of them ; and that both 
should be ready to ad\ ance on tlie first reqmsition 
of the Resident at Dehlee, in oidei to drive the 
Putans be} ond the Jypoor frontier With a \ lew, 
at the same time, to hold Smdheea and the Mah- 
rattas m check, tlie trooxis at Cawnpoor and m 
Bundelkhund neie directed to he on the alert; 
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and tlie four subsidiary forces ^yere ordered re- 
spectively to positions, whence they might over- 
awe the whole of Sindhcea’s and Holkur’s domi- 
nions, while they covered, as far as was practicable, 
tlie territories of our own allies. Tlie GoozcTut 
force was to move to Brpdera ; the Poona subsi- 
diary force to Jalua; the Nizani’s to Ellichpoor; 
and the Bhoosla Rajas, immediately on its then 
expected establislxment, to the banks of the Ner- 
budda. There would thus be a display of nearly 
forty thousand infantry and twelve thousand ca- 
valry, besides artilleiy, and the contingents of tho 
native powers, in readiness to put down any dis- 
position that raiglit be showm, to obstruct the exe- 
cution of the plan determined on by government. 

It may be right to mention, thqt the Jypoor 
teiritory lay entirely to the noith and west of 
tlie Chiimbul ; and the principaJity, so far fiom 
being included amongst those Rajpoot states W’ith 
which we had bound ouischcs by fi-caty with 
Holkur and Sindheea not to intcrfeie, at the time 
of forming those treaties, was actually under 
British protection, — the resolution to di'isohe the 
alliance haring been subsequently formed ; where- 
fore, there was eridentiy no argument arising out 
of our relations witli the Mahrattas, on ^\hich our 
right to renew the alliance could be disputed. 

Before tbc military arrangements above speci- 
fied w’eic brought loan} forwardiicj.', the negoli- 
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ntion Imd already been some time in progress. 
To return to it: Mr. ‘Metcalfe, on icceipt of bis 
instnictions» took an early opportunity of commu- 
nicating to the J)’poor vakeel, that lie uas ready 
to receive the overtures of the pijncipality, in case 
an agent duly empowered to conclude engage- 
ments on its part should jiresent liimsclf. Not- 
vvitlistnnding tlic enrx)cslni?ss with which entreaties 
were made to be taken under protection, while it 
w as understood to be a matter of jirinciple vv ith us 
not to extend our political I'clntions bejond their 
existing limits, it became evident, aftcj tins com- 
munication, that there existed mo corresponding 
dcsiio to bring matters speedily to a point. Ameer 
Khan only threatened Jj’poor, when Mi. Metcalfe 
made this offer to negotiate. He had actually 
invested the capital befoie the negotiators arriv ed 
at Dehleo, furnished vvitli full pow ers As long as 
the Putans continued to press the siege, the nego- 
tiation proceeded with apparent alacrity Eveiy 
'thing, indeed, was soon agreed to, 'except the 
amount of subsidy to be paid bj the Raja : this 
point, also, was at length settled Mr Metcalfe 
had begun with a demand of tw entj -five lakli of 
rupees, — the amount of the total charge of the 
troops to he furnished Jbr the protection of the 
state He w as aftenvaids induced to lower his 
demand to fifteen lakh of rupees foi the permanent 
•subsidy, with the accommodation of considerable 
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lemjssions diinng the first fire }ears, in con<iidern- 
tion of the irapoverished condition of the teiritorj*. 
Pending the siege of JjTiugiir, the negotiation was 
kept in that state, that an hour’s time would ha\ e 
sufficed for its completion. It seems, howe>er, 
that a separate negotiation was kept up all the 
u hile with 'Ameer Khan ; and the threat of 
bringing dorni upon liim a British force, wMch a 
mere signature could instantl)' effect, was held out 
as an inducement to his raising the si^e. He 
withdrew early in the month of July, after having 
failed in several attempts to carry some strong po- 
sitions, necessary to co^e^ his approaches to the 
city; but not without exacting astipulation to 
receive a sura of money as the ransom of the 
Raja’s territorj' from plunder, and as the consider- 
ation for reducing Madhoomjpoor, a to^vn in the 
jageer of one of the Raja’s family, then in reliel- 
lion against him. Tlic first stipulation w’as ob- 
’senetl on neither side; but Ameer Khan, with 
part of his tioops, moved down to reduce IVIatU 
hoonijpoor, in cxcaition of tJic Ia«t article; 
doubtless w ith tlie object of aiipropriiting it to 
Imnsclf. Other iKMlics of tlic Putans innncilintclv 
spread themsilvcs over the surface of thecountiy, 
plundering, as licforc, in cverj direction. 

About the time that these terms were made 
with Aniwr Klian, cverj thing had l>ccn settled 
at Behlcc; but the Jjiwor agents were fortliwith 
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ntion had iilrcndy l>cori some time hi 
To rttuni to it! Mr.'iMctmlff, on rcCfijit of his 
iii!>lniction<«. took nn early ojijiorttmity of coinmn- 
iiicntinj; to the Jy|K>or ^nketl, that he Mas ready 
to rereis e tlic overtures of the jirincipnlKy, in case 
nn agent <hdy ein|>r»Mcrcd to conclude engage- 
ments on its jinrt should present Iiim«elf. Not- 
Mithstanding thecamcMncssuillMvhith entreaties 
svere made to Ik? taken under protection, svliilc it 
Mas understooil to Ik? a iiintter of principle svith us 
not to extend our political relations l>eyond their 
existing limits, it became evident, after this com- 
munication, that there existcil -no corresponding 
desire to bring matters spcwlily to n point. Ameer 
Khan only threatened Jy|>oor, M'hen Mr. Metcalfe 
made this ofler to nq?ottntc. He had actually 
in>csted the capital Iwforc the negotiators nrri\cd 
at Dchlee, furnished with full pou'ers. As long ns 
thePutans continued to press the siege, llic nego- 
tiation proceeded Mith apparent alacrity. E\cry 
Ihiiig, indeed, Mas soon agrectl to, 'cxLcpt tlie 
amount of subsidy' to Ik* j»aid by the Ilaja : this 
point, also, M’as at length settled. JMr. Metcalfe 
liad lx?giin Mith a demand of tMcntj-fivc lakh of 
rupees, — the amount of the total cliarge of the 
troop's to l)e furnishetl for the protection of the 
state. lie Mas n{len\nnls induced to loMcr his 
demand to fifteen lakh of rupees foi the permanent 
subsidy, uith (he ntcoininodation of considcraWe 
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1 emissions during the first five 3'cai‘s, in considera- 
tion of the impoverished condition of the territory. 
Pending the siege of Jynugiir, the negotiation was 
kept in that state, that an hour’s time would have 
suflBced for its completion. It seems, however, 
that a separate n^otiation was kept up all tlie 
while with ’Ameer Khan; and the threat of 
bringing down upon him a British force, w’liich a 
mere signature could instantly effect, was held out 
as an inducement to his raising the siege. He 
mthdrew early in the month of July, after having 
failed in several attempts to carry some strong po- 
sitions, necessaiy to cover his approaches to the 
city; but. not without exacting a stipulation to 
receive a sura of money as the ransom of the 
Baja’s territoiy from plunder, and as the consider- 
ation for reducing Madhoorajpoor, a towm in the 
jageer of one of the Raja’s family, then in rehel- 
lion against him. Tlie first stipulation was ob- 
served on neither side; but Ameer Khan, with 
pait of his tioops, roo\cd down to reduce Mad- 
hoorajpoor, in execution of tlio last article; 
doubtless with the object of appropriating it to 
himself. Other Iiodics of the Putan'. immediately 
spread themselves over the surface of the country, 
lilundeimg, as Iwfore, in evciy dircetjon. 

About the tunc that these terms were made 
with Ameer Khan, eveiy thing had l>ecn settled 
•at Bchlcc; Imt the Jypoor agents were forthwith 
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instructed to bring fonvanl a naw deinand, viz. 
that our troops sliould reduce Tonk and Rom-i 
poora, and reannex them to Jypoor, in addition 
to the other stipulations. TIjcsc places had been 
taken by us from Holkur, and restored at the 
pence of 1805. I’hey were now held on his he- 
half hy Ameer Khnn» whom we had agreed to 
cx])cl from the Raja’s own possessions ; and, as 
these towns had at some distant period been sub- 
ject to Jypoor, this was the ground of their re- 
duction being now demanded. Tim negotiation 
was of course broken off upon the advance of this 
new demand ; indeed, the Supreme Gdvermnent 
had jireviously directed it to bo brought to some 
decided issue, on first observing tlic insidious way 
in which it was conducted by tlic other side. The 
indifference manifestcjl by the duihar of .lypoor, 
on this occasion, to the odvantogea attending a 
closer nnion with the British, is peihaps in part 
attrilmtahle to the general reluctance felt by the 
petty independent princes to make any indissoluble 
alliances, on terms calculated to interfere >vitli the 
unrestrained latitude of political action they had 
hitherto enjoyed. AU our alliances with states 
of this description have nectssarily, as observed 
Iv. tV/i i.vAv'advvc.Vaty thaytav, o. o-f de- 

pendence on their part, and on that account arc •' 
not veiy palatable Yet a more obvious mode of 
accounting fox* the disinclination experienced on 
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this occasion may he found in the actual circum- 
stances of the internal government of Jypoor. 
The whole territory was parcelled out into here- 
ditary tenures of the nature of the fiefs or baronies 
of the feudal sj stem ; over these the Raja, a weak 
man, had much about the same degree of influ- 
ence and authority, as was possessed by the weak- 
est of the kings of England, when the same sys- 
tem prevailed in that countrj’ The continual 
uar of factions was prosecuted with the iitmost 
virulence. Since the preceding November, the 
J}’poor ministry had been twice changed. Mnn- 
jee Das’s party, which was the most aristocratical 
and most hostile to the Putans, had ultimately 
gained the ascendancy; and the strong national 
spirit it succeeded in exciting amongst the Raj- 
poots, uas one of the prinapal instnimenis by 
which the enterprise of Ameer Khan was success- 
fully resisted. No member of this aristocracy, 
however, uns disposed willingly to exchange a 
state of things, ^\hlch left so wide an opening to 
his hopes and ambition, for the perpetual repose 
and tranqiiilhty that must result from the intro- 
duction of our influence This ilisposiljon might 
be expected to have prevailed, even if "c had 
offeicd a settlement on the basis of leaving mat- 
ters as Tve found them; but tliei-e was reason for 
the aristocracy to suspect, that om guaratitt‘0 of 
maintaining the Rnjn’s authontv comprehended 
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the cnforcciticnt of his just diici* fioiii themselves J 
and their suspicions naturally intule them ojiposc 
the toinplclion of the nllinnce. Besides, their 
success in halTling the Pntnns with their native 
means alone, had added much to the pride of their 
independence, and increased tl>cir aversion to al- 
low the intcifercnce of a foicign power in their 
tonccins. 

It uas in the bcgliming of August that Mr, 
Metcalfe broke olT the negotiation, dismissing the 
agent, Snnkur Das, who had been sent on behalf 
of Jugut Singh. The Sxiprcine Government had 
hopes, that some little longer experience of the 
excesses of'tfie Putans would produce a better 
fechng in the 'lending men of this principality; 
and not wishing to punish the duplicity of their 
past conduct, by making it a ground of perpetual 
exclusion fiom the benefits of futme alliance, em- 
powered the Resident to leceive any new over- 
tures that might bear the aspect of more sincerity. 
It was resolved, at the same time, thenceforward 
to make no military preparations, until a tieaty 
should be actually signed and executed, in order 
to prevent the reainencc of a finitless expense. 
Before the close of September, the knowledge of 
the final inipture of the negotiation pioduced a 
stu' amongst the factions of Jynugur ; and a 
considerable paity expxesseil gieat dissatisfaction 
against Manjee Das, to whom the failui-c was at- 
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nrf^uncni, ]7ror^('<l(*<I to «<tatc nn omlssjon in I)jc 
ilraft of treaty liefore cli«cii<?sc(l, vir. the stipula- 
tion for oiir arbitration of nil foreign clispnfcs and 
clainjs, either for or against the piincijiality. Tiie 
greatest objections were raisetl to the insertion of 
any such article j the cliicf of which appeared to 
arise from on opjirchonsion, that it might extend 
to tlie adjiulicatioii of the title to the Kaj of Jy- 
jioor, to whicli there was more than one claimant 
against Jiigut Singh» jiarticularly a pretender still 
n\ing, who had liccn siipiKirtcd at one lime by 
Sindhcca. Tlie sciuplci. of tlie negotiators in 
respect to this article could not ho got over, even 
although this construction w os disavowed. The 
conference accordingly broke up, w'ltfi a distinct 
exiilanation to Sunkur Das and bis colleague, that 
the insertion of tin’s new article was insisted upon 
undtr Special orders from the Supreme Govern- 
ment ; conseciuently, that the point could on no 
account be conceded. T^vo days were allow'ed 
them to consider of it ; the third was fixed for a 
second conference, at which they would he expect- 
ed to sign the treaty, with this article introduced, 
either in the form proposed, or so modified as 
might he ngiced ujjon in the interim ; or if mat- 
ters could /lot be adjusted by that time, the nego- 
tiation would be dropped altogether. This re- 
striction in point of time was necessary, to prevent 
the gov ernment of Jypoor fiom again nialdng its 
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advantage 'of the slion of negotiation, without any 
intention to bring it to a point. Continued oppo- 
sition being manifested to the stipulation for our 
arbitrament, it ‘occurred to the Resident, that the 
secret reason might be, the fear lest the liquida- 
tion of certain bonds, given at different times to 
Putan Sirdars, would be comprehended under its 
terms. To exclude this interpietation, he agreed 
so to word the article, as to confine it to claims of 
tribute or other demands- on the part of Sindhcea 
and'Holkur as independent powers. In this form 
the negdtiatovs waived their objections to the sti- 
pulation. But when the time came for the treaty 
to be Signed, a now and extraordinniy objection 
'M'as staitod to the usual engagement toprocme 
’the ratification of Raja Jugut Singli wdthin fifteen 
days. Tlie negotiators seemed to wish our Repie- 
Sentalhe to he satisfied with their signature, and 
'to act upon their treaty, without requiring its ra- 
tification by their master. They wcie told, Iiow- 
cver, in aniwer, tliat, if they objected to Ibis 
article, they must take their immediate departure; 
and Os they made no other reply than to solicit a 
delay of twenty dajs for the discusrion of the 
point, not for praairing the required confirmation, 
the treaty was a second time nbnipth terminated, 
with no more successful issue Ilian the former. 

'It was now most eiidcnt, that the object of 
the JyjKior adminiNtralion was to keep ojten a 
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negotiation, not to conclude a treaty. IMnnjce 
Das, a short time after the return of the agents, 
declared jniblicly to the British newswriter at 
Jynugur, that he had iic\ci authorised the ne- 
gotiators at Dclilce to agree to any slipulation for 
n money jmyinent It is difficult to conceive 
uhnt could ha\c l>ccn the object of this extra- 
ordinary communication ; blit it uas supposed to 
arise from a uisb to ingiatintc himself with the 
party ad\cri.c to the British alliance. He lost 
nothing in theii c>e3 by this public profession of 
duplicitj ; and on its being made matter of re- 
monstrance by the Resident at Dclilcc, replied 
only by c^ asion and further falsehood ; declaring, 
that the amount of subsidy was u hat he had not 
agreed to? altJiougb, nJien tJ)e ngents presented 
themsehes the second time, it uas distinctly ex- 
plained beforehand, that, unless they %\ere em- 
poTvered to sign the treaty before proposed, of 
^vliicli the specific money stipulation formed an 
Item, they could not be listened to ; and the 
negotiators, after tins intimation, declared, at 
their first audience, that they had come empow- 
ered to sign 

Immediately on the rupture of the fiist nego- 
tiation in August, the military preparations which 
had been made for its eventual support were sus-, 
pended ; and the troops destined foi this being 
now availnble for othei service, a force «as di- 
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reeled to be formed iiiuler Lieulcnanl-colonel 
Adams, of the lOtb B. N- I., nnd to hold itself 
in readiness to proceed to the Ncibudda at the 
close of the rains, in order to relieve the Madras 
troops there stationed, under Colonel '\^^alker, nnd 
forming for the present the Nngpoor snbsidiarj' 
force. 

In the mean time, Apa Saheb, who in Juno 
had taken refuge at a gardendiouse adjoining to 
the new cantonment, as mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter, became relieved from his alarms. 
Having seized and confined Naroba, the secre- 
tary, and established another of the widows of 
Raghoojec in the control of the interior of the pa- 
lace, and care of the Raja’s person, in the room 
of Buka Baee, he returned to the city, and his 
authority was, in appearance, firmly established 
by thb end of August. Goojaha Dada, who had 
likewise been an opponent of the Regent, but 
was in the mmn a moderate man, and besides a 
relation, was merely debarred from indiscriminate 
access to the Raja’s i)erson; and Sudeek Ulee 
Khan, seeing the turn aflairs had taken, paid as- 
siduous court to the Naeeb, and in a very short 
time acquired an influence seemingly little in- 
ferior to that of Nagoo Punt and Nm-ayun them- 
selves. The two last-mentioned favourites, in- 
deed, complained to Mr. Jenkins, tliat the inte- 
rested counsels of this officer bad induced Apa 
2 c 
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3aheb to renounce Ills original design of reducing 
and reforming liis military establisliments, by 
whicli means Sudeek Ulec Khan had preserved 
to himself the chief militarj' authority, uith all 
its coimpt emoluments. In October, however, 
the old advisers of Apa Saheb so far prevailed, as 
to induce him to apply for a battalion, to be 
raised and disciplined by British officers, on the 
model of the reformed infantiy of the Nizam’s 
service. The Governor-general acquiesced at 
once in the proposal, and nominated officers foi 
the purjiose. The object of this application was, 
to provide a further counterpoise to the Arabs, 
whose fidelity to himself he still mistrusted, on 
account of their known personal attnclunent to 
the son of Raghoojee, their late master Yet this 
step seemed to indicate a degree of confidence 
and cordiality towards his nc^ allies, little' con- 
sistent wth the treachery of his subsequent con- 
duct. To say the tnith, there is ground to con- 
clude, from this and other sjTnptoras, that Apa 
Saheb, while Pursajee remained ahve, was not 
engaged in the conspiracy, which had been for 
some time in progress for a general rising of tlie 
whole Mahratta nation 

In the beginning of October, Colonel Walker 
Tno\ed to take up the position assigned to him, 
on the banks of the Nerbudda. His operations 
in that quarter, and the effect of the appearance 
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0 ^ a British force so near the immediate haunts of 
the Pindarees, together with their plans and ex- 
peditions for the season of 18J6-17, will more 
properly form the subject of a separate chapter. 
But it may first he necessary to notice briefly 
what was passing during the rains at the other 
Mahratta coiuts, 

Sindlieea made no eflbrt to avail liimself of the 
distractions at the Blioosla court, consequent 
upon the death of Raghoojee : indeed, the expedi- 
tion with which the treaty of subsidiary alhance 
was negotiated by Mr. Jenidns, and the secrecy 
observed in the conduct of that affair, had left no 
time for the operation of foreign intrigue, much 
less for the machinations of a durbar, so slow. in 
its deliberations as that of G^vahor. In the sanie 
manner this chieftain refrained entirely from fur- 
ther interference in the affairs of Bhopal ; so that 
the young Nuwab, having retained his fathei s 
counsellors in their offices, continued to make 
head against the Pindarees, and to command 
their respect: keeping up at the same time an 
active correspondence with the political agent in 
Bundelkhund, explaining every thing that passfed 
betneen him and the freebooters, and professing 
lus desire to become, or at least to be considered, 
a dependant of the British dominion. Neither 
did Sindlieea make any effort whatever, in the 
course of 1810, to curb or reduce the Pindarees 
2 c 2 
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notwithstanding that the subject was special!) 
brought to his notice by the British Resident, on 
more occasions than one. His constant ie|)ly was, 
that repeated orders had been issued, prohibiting 
their violation of the British territories ; and 
that time and negotiation were necessary to bring 
the refractor}' chiefs to implicit obedience It 
was explained in private to the Resident upon one 
occasion, that Sindheea’s plan was to inveigle the 
chiefs to an interview, and, by seizing theii per- 
sons, to deprive tlie durras of their leaders, and 
cause their dissolution. It was erident, from the 
general tenor of his conduct, that he began to be 
alaiTOed, lest he should be visited with the whole 
responsibility for an evil, which hi? weakness had 
suffered to grow up within his dominions He 
w as moreover beginning to ha\ e a more accurate 
notion of' his relative strength than he had enter- 
tained before the discussions in 1814, when he 
thought, by tiie loftiness of his tone, to restrain the 
British government from Interfering vritli BhopAI. 
In short, anxiety and alarm were fast succeeding 
to the jealous rivalrj' and contentious spirit, which 
the violent among his com tiers still vainly flattered 
him was the policy w'arranted and demanded by 
his relative position among the powers of India. 
To this cause, and to Imbitnal tardiness pf judg- 
ment, is to be attributed the siijiincneas with whicli 
Smdheea v^itnc'i'ied the extension of our influence 
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over tJie dominions ot the Bhooda ; and which, 
though it in the end produced the determindtion 
to temporise Nvith both parties, and, if possible, to 
keep well with both, till he could see the probable 
issue of afTaii-s,, yet pre\entcd anj evertion to court 
our favour by a vigoi oils and earl} tfibit against 
the Pindarees, the common enemy. Anothei 
reason foi his want ofeneigy at this juncture may 
be found in the circumstance, that his best troops, 
under Baptiste, were fully empio) ed in the siege 
of Raghooguih, a fort belonging to a Rajpoot 
named Raja Jysingh That active chief, while his 
o\Mi strong.hold was dosdy invested, succeeded 
in a sudden surprise of Baptiste’s fort of Sheeopoor, 
^hcre the son and pait of the treasure of the 
Colonel had been dejiosiled for safety This oc- 
curred in the beginning of June ; and, though the 
fort of Raglioogurh fell in the following August, 
Jysingh, as a partisan, gave full occupation to the 
"hole of Baptiste’s division, and had good success 
in several light skirmishes and attacks on detach- 
ments and convoys dunng the whole of the nuns, 
and even up to the close of the cold season At 
length, bavung lost his late conquest of Sliecopoor 
also by the treacherj’ of liis garrison, he went ofl 
with liis followers to form a new hand of Pindarees, 
and w as not unsuccessful m lus.deprcdations on the 
territones of Sindlicca, more particular!} on Bap- 
tiste’s assigned lands 
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Yet notwithstanding the indifTcrcnce manifested 
by Sindlicca to tlie passing occurrences at Nag- 
poor and on the Nerbudda, tlie opening of the 
British negotiation with Jypoor seemed to waken 
liim to the policy of a counter-exertion, for the 
purpose of securing some personal advantage. He 
accordingly opened a similar negotiation, tendering 
the assistance of liis military means towards re- 
straining the Putans ; and, in furtherance of this 
object, sent a reinforcement to Bapoo Sindheea at 
Ajmeer, to add to the efficiency of his establish- 
ment in that quarter. The Jypoor durbar amused 
Sindheea for some time with the hope of accepting 
his protection, pretty nearly in the same manner 
as they amused the British goveinment; buCthe 
Mahratta meeting 'this conduct with reciprocal 
dupheity, opened n further negotiation witli Ameer 
Khan, and in proportion as coolness was evinced 
on the pait of the Raja, pretended a cordiality 
with the Putan, in the hope of alarming the Jypoor 
ministry by the apprehension, that his weight 
would be thiown into the opposite scale. But 
Jypoor had no real design of connecting itself with 
any one; and while it lelied on the known dis- 
position of the British to afford it protection, as a 
sufficient lesource against any extremity the united 
efforts of the Putans and Sindheea could reduce it 
to, reckoned also upon the deterring influence of 
this knon ledge, as its best protection against any 
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actual design on tlieir part to drive, it to tliis last 
resort. Sindlieea*s plans caine, therefore, to the 
same issue Avith the British negotiations ; that is 
to say, produced no result whatsoever. 

At the court of Poona notliing particulai' oc- 
curred but the conduct of the P&bwa’s govem- 
ment was an alternation of concessions, subser- 
vience, and conciliation, and of a spirit of reennn- 
nation and litigious opposition. The prince himself 
assumed either character, \vith a versatility, that 
seemed to baffle every attempt to penetrate his 
real disposition and intentions. In this spirit, at one 
time, ho ordered extensive levies of horse and foot, 
and at another reduced Ids establishments to the 
lowest"possible ebb ; at one time he complained of 
the delays thrown in the way of the adjustment of 
his claims' on the Nizam and Gykwar; at other 
times himself created new and very childish ones. 
AU the while, every nerve was strained to procure 
the release of Trimbukjee, and eveiy advantage, 
personal as well as national, was offered to Mr. 
Elpliinstone, through various channels,^ to engage 
him to fonvard tliis grand object of desire. Active 
intrigues w ere at the same time cairj'ing on in 
Hindoostan and GoozerAt, and special agents de- 
puted to aU the Mahratta courts, to persuade them 
to join the proposed coalition ; promising advan- 
tages to those who uerc not prepared for open 
hostility, if they « oiild but aid, by keeping up the 
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appearance of conceit; foi fioin such a com sc the 
hostile party anticipated a reduction of our tone, 
and a greater degree of deference to the general 
wish of the Mahratta nation TJie British Resi- 
dents exerted theinseli'es witli activity to penetrate 
into all these intrigues, and generally with com- 
plete success. Those of the P^shwa at the court 
of Holkur, were made the subject of a special re- 
monstrance, and produced abundance of piotesta- 
tions, but no change of conduct. Even Futeh 
Singh Gykwar was a party to these designs, and 
gave ivay for some time to the dangerous counsels 
of low companions, and men adverse to the British 
connexion ; but this disposition was overcome in 
him without any resort to strong measures, by the 
operation of his own good sense, and experience of 
the solid ad\antages of the alliance, and by the 
judicious advice and rnodeiation of the Resident at 
his court. 

On the 12th of September, to the suiprise of 
all, Trimbukjee Dainglia succeeded in escaping 
from his confinement in Tannah, notwithstanding 
that the precaution had been taken of garrisoning 
the fort entirely with European^, of whom a guard 
was continually mounted to observe his personal 
movements Tlie escape vms eiTccled at eight 
o’clock at night, through a hole in the wall of tlie 
privy, which being detached fiom the place of 
actual confinement, toinmunicatcd on the othei 
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side witli n sinlilc l)elraigiiiB to one of tliu officers 
of Uie gnrrison. Bj ncciistoming the sentries to 
attend Inm to tliis plate nt tlic same l.our of tlic 
night, their snsjations n ere Inllctl to sleep, and he 
was stiffcretl to enter nione, nhile the sentr)' with 
the light remained n ithout, in n sitnntion n hence 
he conld not see « hat passed n ithin. The prepa- 
rations for this escape were made hj a man who 
had. with this design, taken sers ice ns or 

horsckcepcr, to the officer lising in the adjoining 
premises, and who distippenrcd along with the 
prisoner. His communications with Trimhukjee 
are supposed to hnie passetl while he was leading 
the horse under his care near the prison-door 
and the terrace, on svhiclt Trimbnkjcc w as a - 
lowed to walk; for at these times this ioecj was 


generally ohsened to be singing Mnhrattn songs, 
which the Euiopean sentries did not understand 
01 suspect It was some minutes hefore the escape 
W'os discos cred, and the night being dark an 
rainy, Trimbnkjcc had slipped off hU clothes aiii 
crossed the rampart by n rojic prciioiislj attache 
to one of the guns, hefore the alann was given ; 
and thus gained the other side of the u”™" 
shallow channel separating Salsettofrom tho Mah- 
ratta temtories, hefore measures could be taken 


Intel cent the passage 

The Resident at Poona was mfornied of the, 
eienthyexpiess. Heimmedmtelj cainmiinicated 
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the news to the P^shwa ; declaring that tlie Go- 
vernor-general would expect the utmost efforts to 
be made by his Highness for the re-apprehen^ion 
of this delinquent, as a necessary proof of attach- 
ment to the British government ; while to afford 
him protection, either overtly or undeihand, would 
infallibly pi oduce themischiefsthat had been avoid- 
ed by liis surrender. Bajee Rao wished to avail him- 
self of the escape, to alter the terms on which his 
favourite had before been given up, and to make liis 
own exertions for the re-apprehension conditional, 
on receiving a promise, that thepnsoner should here- 
after remain in his own custody. This attempt was 
of course resisted : but the fugitive foi some time 
eluded all efforts to discover the place of his le- 
treat ; and there could be no doubt that Bnjce 
Rao abetted his concealment, notwthstanding his 
open professions to the contrary. 

Thus have the political events of India been 
traced to the close of the rainy season of 1816, 
about the middle of the month of Octobei of that 


year. 


TCHAPTER XI 


PINDAREES 

October to Aritii., 1816-17 

Nagpoor subsiJiarj' force roo\w lo ibo Nerbudda— Pjndo- 
rees alarmed — Theit firsl cflbrt — Grand expedition m three 
divisions— First to Ganjam— Second to Bidur— Surprised 
by Major M Doirell— Exploit of Sbcil.b Eulioo— Third 
to Alimednugur— Surprised by Major Lusbiogton— Gan« 
jam penetrated— Lj Bortbwicha pursuit— First partymter- 
cepted— Reflections- Resoluuon to extirpate the hordes— 
Motives— Sindheca—HoJhur—Dya Ram of Hutras— His 
fort invested and bombarded— His escape— Fort taken 

Early in October I81G, Lieutentint-colonel 
Walker had tno\ ed, as abore mentioned, intli the 
main body of the Nagpoor subsidiaiy force, to take 
up the position assigned to him on the southern bank 
of the Nerbudda By the 25th of the month, his 
defense e line vv as completed It extended from 
Clioonee, or Chionee, which hes twenty sexen 
miles S S W of Hoshungabnd, to Sirmugur, one 
hundred and twent> miles enst of the same place 
With all the advantages of favourable ground, the 
force, consisting of but five bittahons of infantrv, 
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and one regiment of cavalry, was evidently un- 
equal to tlie defence of so extended a line ; more 
especially as tlic Raja*s contingent was yet in iio 
condition to afford effectual assistance. One of 
Colonel Walker’s posts was no less than ninety 
miles distant from its nearest appiil. But the first 
appearance of a British army in the valley of the 
Nerbudda spread consternation amongst the Pin- 
darccs; and Cheetoo’s durra, which occupied the 
cantonment of Nemawiw, on the northeni bank, 
a little lower down the river, prepared to retire, 
with their families, in the direction of the Ghdts, 
into Malwa. In the apprehension of an imme- 
diate attack, the preparations which had been 
making for an expedition to the south, when the 
river should be fordable, were sirspended: and 
some time was lost by the chiefs of durrns, in for- 
warding entreaties to Sindheea for an asylum for 
their families' in some of his numerous strong- 
holds, while they prepared for a desultory contest 
with the army, whose approach they daily expect- 
ed. Sindheea openly rejected all such applica- 
tions, notwithstanding that they were accompa- 
nied with an intimation, that unless he helped 
them in this emergency. Ins territories should no 
longer enjoy immunity from ravage. Some of his 
military commanders, liowever, and a parly in 
Ins ministry, privately gave tliem hopes of ulti- 
mately obtaining their object, in case matters came 
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to oxtrcinit) ; n'^stiring tlioni lliat all public acts 
and profts>ions ucic intrcl) inlctulcd to *!n\c op- 
I'C'irniices uitb the llngHsli. 

nnil>ol(leiud in f-ome measure Ij} tliC'C nssti- 
mnees, ami by ob'^ining that tbe IJrltislj troops 
did not cn)ss tbe Nerlmdda, the se\cnil dtjrras 
came to the n*''Olution of pushing sinnll parties 
I>ctwe{.n Colonel ^Vnlke^*^ posts, and round his 
nanks, and thus purbumg the same s\ stein of 
pmlator)’ incursion into the llritish territorit's, 
tlint had in the past year Iicen so successful. 
On the Uh of No\cmI>cr. n party enwsed ncai 
Hiiulin, half of which proccedwl on tlic Koorhnn- 
poor road, and the other half tow anls Tainhoomee. 
Colonel Walker immediately mn\ed with n light 
force upon Hurda, to intercept their route ; and 
aflera\nin pun>uit for some distance along the 
Hoorhanpoor road, succeeded, by n sudden march 
eastwanl, in falling in with the latter part}, while 
hi\ouackcd in the jungle on the night of the 5tli. 
Tills body sutTcied an inconsiderable loss, and fled 
prccipitatcl} back across the ri\er Similar at- 
tempts to pass were not renewed till the 13tli, 
when the plan which had been agreed upon Iw 
the chiefs, in the interim, was earned into execu- 
tion Cheetoo’s durra stiU continued in force to 
the west. At the same time, large bodies mo^cd 
to the east, and upwanL of fi^e thousand passed 
the riier in sight of the infantry post, on the ex- 
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treme right of Colonel Walker’s line, with ara-, 
'pidity of movement, which baffled the efforts of 
the infantry to impede or harass tlieir inarcli, 
while, as the Pindarees knew, the rc^raent of ca- 
valry was on the opposite Hank. In this manner 
the passage w as effected, in sufficient numbers to 
form two lubhiira, (expeditions), one of wliicli con- 
tinued its progress due east, and, penetrating by 
the route of JTundcIa, Chutoesgurli, and the fo- 
rests and mountains forming the nortlicm and 
eastern frontier of the Nngpoor dominions, burst 
suddenly into the C«mpan>*s ch'^tricl of Ganjam, 
with the eiidcnt and a\owcd intention of turning 
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the vnllcy of the Pooinn, in which quarter he was 
looking out for these marauders. This body, 
which at the lowest estimate amounted to six 
thousand, was on the Godavurce, at Neermul, on 
the 15th of December, and at Bidur on the 21st; 
up to which point it had inarched leisuiely with- 
out intcmiption, or fatiguing its horses, phindci^ 
iug a hrond line of coiintr)' on either side of its 
track. Tlic lu/ibur continued some time in the 
ncighbouihood of Bidur, while the chiefs* remain- 
ed indecisive as to the prosecution of the ulterior 
design of penetrating into the Company s ceded 
districts on the other side of the Kishna and 
Toomhoodra. Tlieir indecision proved the ruin 
of the enterprise, as it nflbrdcd time for a light 
force, detached fi om Hyderabad for this purjiosc, 
under Major M'Dowcll, to gi^e tlie main body a 
complete surprise, about thirty miles to the west 
of Bidur. This occurred before dayliglit in the 
morning of the 15th of January; and such was 
the security into which tlie Pindarces had been 
lulled by their hitlierto uninterrupted progress, 
that the infantry were close in upon the tents of 
the chiefs before thej' were discovered, and hardly 
a man of the party was mounted, by the tune the 
first volley was dischai^ed. The greater part of 
the horses and booty of the main dirislon of this 
luhbur was abandoned, on the napid advance of the 
infantry, and the dispersion was so complete, that 
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iiotliing was afterwards tlioiight of by those com- 
posing it, except tlieir personal safety and rctuni. 
One leader, however, indignant at the want of 
eneigy betrayed by those vested with the chief 
command of the expedition, had carried away a 
body of fiom three to five hundred, a few days 
before this discomfiture; and, passing lapidly 
across the Pfishwa’s territory, descended into the 
Konkanby the Amba Ghat in the uestem range, 
and thence shaped his course due north, plunder- 
ing the western shores of India, Aom the seven- 
teenth to the twenty-first degree of north latitude, 
and returning by the valley of tlie Taptee, and 
the route of Boorhanpoor. Tlio conductor of this 
bold enterprise was a man named Sheikh Bulloo, 
and the singidar haidihoodof tlie exploit, joined 
to the uncommon skill and lapidity with which it 
was conducted, saved it from the fate wliich o\ er- 
took every other expedition of the kind this sea- 
son. The only loss Sheikh Dulloo sustained from 
Bntish troops was, when, on his retura to the 
Nerbiidda, in the following March, he found the 
ford, by which he hoped to recross to Cheetoo’s 
durra, guarded by a redoubt occupied by a havil- 
dar’s party of our sepoys Several of his men 
were shot in attempting to dash across ; but 
Sheikh Dulloo himself, vrith his main body, and 
best-mounted followers, retiring from the ghftt, 
boldly swam the river lower dowm, though not 
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without a farther loss of men and liorses se>'eral 
of whom were drowned in tlic attempt. The ill 
mounted and less daring of the band dispersed and 
fled into the jungul on tlic southern bank of the 
river, where the gi eater part were cut olT by the 
wild inhabitants of the neiglibourhood. Of two 
hundred and sixty Pindarees of the first and 
second classes, of which the band had consisted 
when it separated from the hthbur at Bidiir, onl}’ 
one hundred and ten rejoined the durra but 
tliese brought a rich booty in their saddles ; and 
the brilliancy of the achievement added even more 
to their reputation than its success had done to 
their wealth, 

Besides the above two bodies of Pindarees, 
which had ^ turned the riglit flank ' of Colonel 
Walker’s line, another detachment from Checton’s 
durra had succeeded in making good its route by 
the Boorhanpoor road, as above mentioned. It 
was subsequently icinfoi'ced, and succeeded in 
passing the valley of the Tnptee and ghats of 
Berar, notwithstanding the dispositions made for 
their defence. This body passed between Auranga- 
bad and Jalna, on the 28th of November, and 
moved direct upon Ahmednugur. The Poona 
subsidlan' force was not this season in position 
for the defence of the Peshwa s frontier against 
such incui'sions, as a considerable part of the light 
troops had been called donm to the south, where 
2 D 
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tlicir presence wnn rcquireil, to nue Apn Uusnee 
Into submission. Tins nmn was n j>ow erfiil south- 
ern jngecrdnr, ulio Imd suhji’ctcd himself, hj* con- 
tinued contumney, to the jK*nnlty of u forfcittire of 
cne-lhinl of hisjngeti ; nnd tlie forfeiture wns en- 
forced by calling down a JhitHi dctacbinentottlic 
close of the rainy season, uhich did not completely 
effect the object until tlic middle of December 
Idle. On the 25th of this month, while on his 
route to the northuaid with the Ath Hfndms 
nali\o cavnlr)', which had formed part of the 
force cmplo) ed to the south, ilfnjor Lushington 
obtained intelligence that tbe nbo\o-incntioncd 
body of Pindnrccs was somcwbei*c to the S. E. of 
Poona. Ho w as at the time at Pecpuhvnroc, tw'cn- 
ty-fuemilcs distant; hut nsthcPindarccs were ig- 
norant of his being in the neighbourhood, nnd w’cre 
plundering at their leisure in foncied secunty, 
there was e\cry hoj>c of falling in with them : at 
all e\cnts, he resolved to make the effort. Aftei 
an unremitting inarch of upwards of filly miles, 
from one o’clock in the morning of the 2Cth, the 
Major succeeded in coming up with tbe lithbiir, at 
the time the Pindarees were cooking and eating 
aftei n long march. Tlie siu^prise was complete ; 
and, as the ground was favourable for the pursuit 
of cavalry, a very large proportion was cut up. 
The loss of the freebooters was estimated to l»e 
itry great, as between seven and eight hundred 
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^^•ero left on tlie field. The only casunlt) on the 
^ part of the British was the death of Captain 
Darke, wlio received n spear tlirongli the hotly, 
A man of his troop had turned from the charge of 
aPindara, armed in*this manner; r.nd, indignant 
at tlie sight, this spirited ofliccr hijiiself rushed 
foruard, and fell a victim to the suj)criority of the 
weapon in skilful hands. The Pindara uas im- 
mediately cut to pieces hj' Captain Daike’s men. 
This luhbur, like that surprised n few days after- 
wards by Major McDowell, sunered so socrcly, 
that it similarly broke up, and fled hack to the 
Nerhudda in the utmost confusion I-rowc\er, 
before the remnant of either could nfrivo on the 
hanky of that ri>cr, the passes and gli.'its were so* 
"ell guarded, that the greater part of the fugi- 
tives perished, and but few reached the durras 
they had left in No\ ember. A small body of those 
surprised by Major M*DowcIl, was conducted 
across the ri\er wdth great ‘;kiU by its leader, who 
succeeded in making his way by the Charwa road, 
before the party sent to intercept him by Colonel 
Walker arrived to occup> it 

The Ganjam expedition is the only one that re- 
mains to be accounted for. This bod} w as cOJnpo^ed 
almost entirelv of men from Wfiril Mohiimmed’s. 
durra It crossed the British fi-6ntier m the mid- 
dle -of December, marching upon Kirtimedy; to 
which place. Lieutenant Twreedle, who was on the 
2 D 2 
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frontier with a conipan/ of Madras native infantr/# 
retired as the /n/(6nrn(Uanccd. Emholilciicd bythis, 
tiicPindarcesattackcd the town, and succeeded in 
burning and plundenng part of it on tlie niglit of the 
19th of December, though Major Oliver ^vas there 
w ith three companies of infantiy. Ilanng ascer- 
tained that their camp was but (wo miles distant, 
this oflicer determined to surpnse it beforc morn- 
ing, and met with complete success ; occasioning 
considerable loss to the luhhttr, notwithstanding 
the smallness of bis Ibrcc, and his utter want of 
cavair)*. In the course of the following morning 
the whole band moved off, taking tlje direct rdad 
to Ganjam, before which station they appeared on 
the 25th. Tiicy plundered part of the town in 
haste, and retired through Goomsir. Lieutenant 
Borth^vick instantly commenced a most active 
pursuit. On the 27th he fell in with about one 
thousand, of ivhom he destroyed twenty men and 
fifty horses ; but, not satisfied with tliis success, 
he resolved to heat up the Pindaree ca/np, w’hich, 
in their confidence, from knowing the British 
troops to be infantry only, he lightly judged would 
not be far off. Leaving a jemadar’s paity to pur- 
sue the direct road, he himself, with fifty men 
m** ihir compatty; Awil: a imiVe; ♦er 

to fall upon the enemy fiom the opposite quarter. 
His success was >ery brilliant ; and, soon aftei, the 
Pmdarees disappeared lit)in the province, aban- 
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doning the hope of being nble to penetrate into 
CuUnck, and dishcartciictl by tlie losses already 
sustained. > • 

In the mean time, the advance division of the 
Bengal troops, destined to relieve Colonel Walker, 
had mo\cd down to the Nerbudda; and Major 
M'Morinc, wdio commanded, lca\ingn detachment 
at Juhulpoor on his arrival at that point on the 
■•Jst of Jannaiy, so disposed the rest of his force, 
under Colonel Walker s orders, ns to estend the de- 
fensive lino thence to Siriniigur, and allow of the 
Madras troops, before stationed at the latter point, 
being called in to strengthen and complete the 
chain of posts from Sirinugur to Hoshungnbad and 
Clioonee. IVasil Mohummc<l, seeing these fimther 
preparations, became apprehensive for the safety of 
the luhbur he had sent out, and despatched //wr- 
Aaroj in evcr>' direction to worn them against re- 
turning by the same route they had gone, and with 
positive injunctions to keep well to the north. Tliis, 
however, availed them little; fbrLicutenant-coIoncI 
Adams, who w as in the couree of Januaiy mov ing 
down in the same direction with the main body of 
the Bengal troops, sent forw ard parties to occupy 
the ghfits and passes from Cliondya northwards 
to Bundelkhund, so as effectually to intei-cept the 
return of any body of marauders from the east 
towards the SAgur district, near which iVasil 
Mohummed had fixed his head-quarters. Thtse , 
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arrangements completely answeied the pin pose. 
On the 24th of January, Captain Caulfield, who 
was furthest in advance, heard of the approach of 
the lufibui from Ganjam, and fell upon them in 
the night with a squadron of the 5th Bengal ca- 
valrj', wlule attempting to return by the Chandya 
road He captured four bundled hoi’ses ; and the 
number of the slain was estimated at, the same 
amount. Kamzan Klian, the leader of the party, 
was ascertained to be amongst these : the chief 
next in rank had previouslyfallen in one of Lieute- 
nant Bprthwick’s attacks. The fugitives, after this 
discomfiture, made an efifort to escape by a pass yet 
further to the north; where, on the 26th, they fell 
in with Major Clarke, and the main body of the 6th 
Bengal cavalry, who cut up about one hundred and 
fifty more. This expedition, therefore, which was 
the -only one that penetrated the British frontier, 
suffered yet more severely than either of the other 
two A small part of the advance, that had passed 
between/ Cliandya and Jubnlpoor, before Colonel 
Adams’s detachments had taken up their positions, 
were all of those engaged in it u ho escaped immo-. 
lested in. their return homewards * . i j 

^ , No further attempt was . made this season to 
pass into the Dukhun, or to get beyond the de- 

1 I { ( I 

* This party was hotly but unsuccessfully pursued by in- 
fantry from Juhulpoor, under Major I’opliain 
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fenbive posts, connecting the frontier of our pos- 
sessions in Bundelkliund with those of the Bhoosla 
Raja From January forward the Pindarees ear- 
ned on their trade of plunder for mere subsistence, 
and exclusively above the ghats in Main a , while 
such was the alacrity of the ti oops ocmpying the 
defensive hne, that, tonaids the end of the sea 
son, a band from ^VJlsil’s durra having ventured 
too far to the eastward, to ravage the country 
between Bundeikhund and Sagm, was surprised 
and driven back nath !oa> by the rapid ddvance 
of a squadron of the 4th Bengal native cavalry, 
under Captain Ridge, from their post at Lohar- 
g&on ‘ A part) that came to the bank of the 
Nerbudda to reconnoitre, and ascertain the prac- 
licabibty of a passage, was in hke manner stopped 
by the guard on the southern bank, while IMajor 
Clarke (the Bengal troops having by tliat tunc 
completely relieved those of Madras) crossed the 
nver with cavalry at a different ford, and cut them 
up I'i? they retired across the valley in their way 
to the hills that form the hamer of ilf-itwa , 

Such were the proceedings of the Pindai'ce 
hordes during the season of 16IC 17, and such 
the mihtary operations against them Their plan 
of depredation ilus'ycar embraced a more amp/e 
expanse of territory, tind had ever before been 
attempted, extending from shore to shore of the 
peninsula of Indn, and including all the interrae- 
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diato provinces that had been spared t})e ravage 
of the preceding year, Tl»e report of Lieutenant- 
general Sir Thomas Hislop to the Marquess of 
Hastings represented their different columns ns 
amounting by his estimate to tiventy-fiirec thou- 
sand horse. This inroad had been foreseen to the 
full extent, and the prccantJonniy measures of the 
British were consequently on a proportionate scale 
of magnitude. After the Bengal troops had moss- 
ed the Nerbudda to relieve Colonel Walker, there 
werejno less than thirty-two thousand regulars of 
the King’s or Company’s forces between that river 
and the Kishna, besides the reformed infantry and 
cavalry of the Nizam, and the Peshwa’s brigade;^ 
troops, which, though paid by our allies, ere in 
effect devoted to the same service with their offi- 
cers. In addition to the above foi ce in advance, 
the utmost efforts had been made to arm the 
noithern ftont/er of our immediate t possessions in 
the Dukhun, in order to guard against a similar 
attempt to that of the preceding year; so that 
altogether the military elTbrt on the side of Ma- 
dras was nearly as great as it would have been in 
the event of operations of the most decisive kind. 
Notwithstanding all this, it was rather to good 
fortune on, our part, and io a relaxation of vigi- 
lance and activity on that of the enemy, than to 
6ur own exertions, that we must attribute ,tlie 
ovei taking of the two laigcr bodies, and their 
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severe chastisement by Majoi's Lushington and 
M‘Dowell. So, likewise, the oppottune march of 
Colonel Adams to the south most materially con- 
tributed to afford the means of completely inter- 
cepting the third expedition, which had penetrated 
into Ganjam Thus it was accident, not the 
merits of our defensive policy, that had yielded 
us so much more brilliant successes this year than 
the last ; and no ar^ment could be drawn from 
them in favour of the security of any combination 
of defensive arrangements. To build a system for 
the fiitmre, however, upon the experience of tius 
season, as if it were suffident to pro\ide only for 
.similar results, would involve an annual prepara- 
tion on the same enormous scale of ecpense ; and 
even by the most favourable calculation, would 
not secure our provinces from invasion, and our 
subjects from the horrors of Pindarec ravage, al- 
though we might, in some case*!, happen to inflict 
signal vengeance on the marauders, on their way 
homeward incumbered wUIi spoil. 

The insuffidency of stationary posts of defence 
was abundantly shown by the early success of the 
Pindarees in penetrating Colonel Walkers line, 
and it stands to reason, that if a light assailant of 
this description be allowed time to ascertain iire- 
cisdy at ^^hat points the covering force may be 
expected to be found, he will always be able so to 
choose his line of route, and to regulate the length 
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of Ills umichos', as to ImHlc tlio utmost -vigilance 
of sticli stationary dctbndci?, w'Ticn they are under 
an interdict not to advance and meet the 'danger, 
or cnisti it in the cinbiyo. The conviction of this 
di'iadvantngo pi oduced an alteration Of policy hc- 
fore liie close of the season : for Colonel Adams ob- 
tained permission to cross the Nerinuldo, and the 
officers in post to the south of Bundclkhtind to 
advance ^vcstward even into SSgiir, in case an 
enemy should approach: whereas antecedently, 
the southern bank of the Nerbuddo, or more genc^ 
lully the frontier of our own teiTitories and that 
of our protected allies, bad been fixed as the limit 
of their operations The tuo successful affairs of 
April were attnhutablc to this judicious alteratiort 
'' The policy and view's entertained respectively 
by the British government, and by the native po- 
tentates of India, regarding tlie Pmdarees, in the 
_coUrse of tliis season, will noiv be shortly explained. 
The Governor-general in touncil had, as before 
mentioned, come to the resolution of waiting the 
arfivaLof the sanction of the home authorities to 
commence offensive measures for their suppression 
In the interval, the Miirquess of Hnstmgs trusted, 
that the advantage of i defence acquired by the 
Nagpoor alhance mighty in some degreir, deter, > oi 
at least enable us/ to repel aggression, either on 
ourselves or our allies 'Early in the'season, how- 
ever, ilie ’became sensible of the futility of such 
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expectations; and even l>efore the storm had bm*st 
upon Ganjam, the chuncil came to the unanimous 
Tesolution to defer no longer the extirpation of 
these banditti. On the 21st of December 181C, 
this determination was formed, and Lord Hastings 
gave immediate notice of Ms intention to proceed 
•in person to the scene of action, and to spare no 
efforts to accomphsb the obj^t in spite of any Ob- 
stacles that might be raised by open or secret foes. 
With respect to the time, it was resolved not to 
commence until the following season, unless the 
formation of the Jypoor alliance sliould require 
operations against Ameer Klian, in whicli case 
his Lordship proposed to enter upon unmediate 
■action This not having taken place, his depai- 
ture for the upper provinces was fixed for the fol- 
lowing rams, that is to say, the month of June oi 
Julyl817. Itwas still considered doubtful, whether 
Sindheea would be induced to cooperate with us 
in tins important object, or yibld to tlie importu- 
nity of alternate entreaty and menace, nddrcssCd 
to him from the se\eral durras The certain op- 
position of Ameer Khan, or at least of his Putan 
mercenaries, and the piobable secret countoinc- 
tion of the Pfishwa, 'were confidently anticipated: 
hut'with the resources of the Nizam and of the 
Bhoosla, who ivas supposed to he cquallji staunch, 
added to our owm strength in that quarter of In- 
dia, there appenixtl little hazard of failure But 
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Ills LonUlii]) rcbohcd to j)lncc himself above that 
little, by calling into jilay tlic uliolc disposable 
means of the three presidencies, according to a 
comprehensive plan, which will hereafter lie jmrti- 
culnrly dc\eloi>cd. The ivsoliition to undertake 
active measures was fonned not only witliout any 
assurance of support from the home authorities, 
Imt at a lime vvlicn the Supreme Government had 
reason to believe that a contrary disposition pre- 
vailed at the India House. 

It must he observed, that there had not yet 
been time to learn their sentiments on receiving 
information of the stonn having burst upon their 
own district of Guntoor. This intelligence arrived 
in England in the course of the month of Septem- 
ber 1810, and seems to havcwToiight an imme- 
diate cliangc in their aversion to oflbnsive opera- 
tions. the Supreme Govcinment resolved 

to vv ait no longer for the expected sanction from 
hom^ no answer to its second reference had jet 
been received. 

The repeated violations of our own territory, 
and the experience of the utter futility of defen- 
sive arrangements, irresistibly impelled the Gover- 
nor-general to this course ; and Ids Lordsliip felt 
confident, a confidence justified by the result, if 
the result of a measure can evei be admitted to 
afford a fair test of its merit, that a knowledge of 
these circiimstantes would awaken the authorities 
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in England to a sense of the magnitude of the 
evil, and the imperative duty and necessity of 
eradicating it. The reasons for postponing the 
commencement of operations till the close of the 
rains, unless prematurely brought on by the issue 
of the Jypoor negotiation, will be obvious, u hen 
the time requisite fully to prepare so extensive a 
plan of military’ and political movement, and the 
vast advantage of commendng udlh the u hole of 
the fair season to look forward to, are taken into 
consideration. The current of events appeared 
aliO to be daily tending to produce a state of pub- 
hc feeling and opinion more and more favourable 
to our >iews. The successes against the Pinda- 
rees, the increasing alarm and anxiety of Sindheea, 
the prospect of further improving our connexion 
Nagpoor, and of comprehending Jypoor wth- 
in the cirde of our influence, as well as the timb 
thus given for tlie neuly-fonned pacific relations 
with Nipal to take effect, all contributed to re- 
commend that go'cmmcnt should resene the exe- 
cution of its resolve, until the follou-ing season 
Tliere was e>er}' prospect, that the work would 
then be accomplished in one campaign ; and^ the 
event has shown that the expectation was just. 
'\\Tiercfore, although the effort for this imrpose 
must ncccssarilv be on the largest and most ex- 
pensive scale, ^tiU the ultimate saving of charge 
and increase of reputation, from avoiding a war- 
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fare protracted indefinitely fiom year to year, 
<\erc olijccts worth any sacrifice, and only to be 
ensured by having an entire season to act in, after 
a due allowance of time for previous preparation. 

It will not be necessary to detain the reader, by 
stating at length the views of the several native 
princes, in icspoct to the Pindarccs. Their ag- 
gressions on ourselves and our allies were more 
than once brought to tlie notice of Sindlieca, by 
order of the Supieino Govergment; and in pro^ 
portion as we became earnest in representing the 
evil, this chief redoubled his protestations of hos- 
tility to the hordes, while his generals and minis- 
ters continued to give them even open encourage- 
ment. A commander was at lost appointed to 
conduct an expedition, that was to extirpate the 
whole race of Pindarces : but, n’hen the army was 
to be collected, delays and difficulties began to be 
started in such number, that, in the end, Balajee ’ 
Inglia, the officer nominated, never stirred from 
Gwalior. Some anxiety was sho^vn, when the ap- 
prehension of our immediately advancing to the 
north of the Nerbudda was most lively ; and care 
was taken to have troops in readiness to act ac- 
cording to the course of events. / Beyond that 
point, the activity of this durbar did not reach. 
But we so far availed ourSelves of Sindheea’s pro- 
fessions and general polity, as to assume, that we 
were at perfect liberty to pursue the freebooters 
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lieyond his fiontler, though it was not thought 
expedient to define the matter, by desiring any 
formal recognition of the right. ' 

Holkur’s durbar, during the season 1816-17, 
was agitated by a violent struggle between the 
party of Ameer Khan, whose agent Ghufoor Khan 
was at the head of the Putan interest, and had 
the regular battalions at his beck, and that of the 
native Mahrattas, who had followed the fortunes 
of the family, and into whose hands Tool'iee Baee 
the regent had latterly thrown herself and her 
W'ard, the young Mulhar Pao. The former mi- 
nister, Balaram Set, having been thought to fa- 
vour the Putan faction, was arrested and put to 
death in prison ; and the differences between the 
two parties went so far, os to produce what was 
called a battl^ though it amounted to no more 
than a distant cannonade. season passed 
without reconciliation or the complete reduction 
of either party : and Sindheea, who had at one 
time shown a disposition to interfere, in order to 
effect an .accommodation, refrained in the end. 


and withdrew the force he had kept in the neigh- 
Iwurhood for the purpose. One consequence of 
these disturbances was, the release of Kui^m 
Khan, the most noted of the Pindaree leaders, 
who had hitherto been kept under the appearance 


of some restraint. 

Tire occurrence, at the courts 


of Poona and 
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Nngpoor, during the season 181G-17, will be given 
in the following chapter. Tlic operations against 
the fort of Hutras in the Donah, ns they had con- 
siderable effect in calming the public mind of the 
nnthe population nf our own W’estern provinces, 
and preparing them for the events that were to 
follo^v^ will here find its proj)er place of notice. 
Soon after the Supreme Government had deter- 
mined on tlic suppression of the predator}’ bands, 
indeed befoie the close of the month of December, 
the continued contumacy of Dya Ram and Bluig- 
vvunt Singh, two zemindars of tlie Doonb, was 
brought particularly under tlic notice of Lord 
Hastings and the council, together witli some fur- 
ther recent acts of unprovoked aggression upon 
peaceable residents within the Agra district. The 
rank of both these chieftains was/ tliat of mere 
talookdarb, or renters of portions of land, but they 
held very strong forts; and the government, on 
its acquisition of the prov’ince fiom Sindheea, the 
possessions of both lying in the Uleegurh district, 
behaved towards them with its usual consideration, 
and, so long as their quota of revenue was regularly 
paid, a strict conformity with the equalizing laws 
of our system was not enforced upon them Pre- 
suming upon this moderation, and upon the 
strength of their fortresses of Hutras and Moor- 
san, they both ‘levied arbitrary duties, harboured 
thieves and robbers, and, disregarding the autbO" 
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Mty of the courts of judicature, which they were 
hound to respect, sported with the persons and 
properties of the peaceable and well-disposed in 
their neiglibourhood. At last, the Supreme Go- 
vernment felt itself called uiion to resent this con- 
duct; and it was particularly politic not to pass it 
o\er at this time, as a rising of the Putan popu- 
lation of Rohilkhund a few months before, to op- 
pose an ordinance for the regulation of the police 
of cities and towns, showed the minds of the peo- 
ple in this part of our dominions to he very unset- 
tled. Tlint insurrection bad, indeed, snhsided on 
the failuio of the armed mob to o% erpou cr n small 
party of hut tluee'* companies of Scpahecs, which 
had been marched into the city ofBurelce, where 
the green flag of Mohammed had been hoisted by 
the malcontcntjs. Still, in the probabibty of ex- 
tensive war with the Mahmttns and Putans, ne- 
cessarily invob ing the risk of a successful inroad 
from beyond our frontier, the mischief would be 
incalculable, if the slightest idea of the internal 


• The exemplary conduct of this detachment, and of Cap- 
tain Boscawen its commander, would deserve a miic mo 
particular notice, if the plan of tins narrative won a ow o 
sud, a digression The Rohillss peoctrsled >'>' “I""'- 
which the detachment was cotnpclled to form itself, he or 
fourth side eould be completed hj the falling m of the ptc- 
,uets and light tnfantry The, were literal , bloim on. 
ogam hy the bold mipitnnvre.f .nmmg on. of the guns at the 
angles inwards, loulcd with grape 

2 r 
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instftbility of our jwver weic sufTcred to go abroad. 
It ^vas thoieforo important to strike a blow, that 
should impress all ranks with a proper estimate 
of our vigour and military means. 

Hutra^ was reckoned one of the strongest 
forts in India. Dya-Ram was a JAt, and derived 
no small accession of confidence and estimation, 
from being a relation of the Blmitpoor Raja, with 
whom lie claimed equality of lank Tlic fort 
was kept in the completcst state of repair, and 
every impro\cmcnt that was introduced into our 
neighbouring fortress of Uleeguih, such as pre- 
paring a covered way, raising a glacis, and le- 
velling the height of the ramparts, was carefully 
copied by this suspicious chief. At the close of 
1816/it was resolved to reduce both Dya-Ram 
and Bhugwunt to the level of subjects, and to 
employ an overwhelming force for the purpose, 
as well to bear down all opposition, as to give 
ecl&t to the measure. The divisions from Cawn- 
poor, from Meeiuth, and from IMuttra, were ac- 
cordingly ordered to concentrate on Hutras, and 
place themselves under the immediate command 
of Major-general lyiarshall, the commanding offi- 
cer in the field On the llth of February, the 
place was. invested on all sides. Dya-Ram ^vas 
then summoned to surrender a gate of lus fort 
and allow of its being dismantled After some 
evasion on his part, and a negotiation, which 
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lasted till the ICtli, he finally refused; when the 
siege immediately commenced. The Kiitra, or 
fortified town, was breadied and evacuated on 
tlie 23d. Approaclies were then made to the 
fort, and batteries erected under a smart, though 
inefiectual fire from tlie ramparts. By the 1 st of 
March the u'orks of the besiegers were completed, 
and, on the follou'ing morning, forty-five mortars 
and three breaching batteries of heavy guns 
began to play on the fort. Such powerful means 
had never yet been employed against any forti- 
fied place in India. The effect was beyond mea- 
sure destructive and astonishing to the garrison. 
Tiie batteries continued to ploy till the evening, 
when, at five o’clock*, a magazine dispropor- 
tionally largo blew up within the place, destroy- 
ing half the garrison and nearly all the buildings. 
The effect is described to have been awful. Dyo- 
Ram with a few horse made his escape in the 
dark the same night ; and, though challenged and 
pursued by a picquet of the 8th dragoons, got off 
ivith little damage. The rest of tlie garrison, in 
attempting to follow, were driven in and obliged 
to surrender at discretion. Bhiigwunt Singh 
agreed to dismantle liis fort on the first sum 
mons ; and thus was this important olyect gamed. 


• m other moga^me, one of yet larger «a, 

hkewlse round penetrated by . .hell; but the fuse had dropt 
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witliout any ‘snciifice of lives; the casualties * of 
the assailants in the siege being too insignificant 
to mention; while the impression of the utter 
futility of resistance spread far and wide through 
Hindoostan, and even through the remote Duk- 
hun» where it materially influenced the subse- 
quent conduct of the Mahratta chiefs and ki- 
ladai*s 


Killed — one Curonean. five nvtnes 
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CHAPTER XII 

NAGPOOn -POONA 
1817 ( JAMOARY TO JUNK 

Nagpoor— Ham Chundur Wigh — Sudeek Ulcc Khan — Apa 
Sahcb goes to Chanda— intrigues— <lcath of Pursajcc— by 
violent meins— Accession of Apa Salieb— Change of policy 
— Intrigues with Pishwa— Poona— P6shwa s duplicity— 
TrimbiiVjcc levies troops— is covertly supported— Resi* 
dents proceedings— Discussions with the Durbar— Sub* 
sidiary force called down— Intercourse suspended— effect 
—Operations against Tnmbukjce— their success— Colonel 
Smith called in to Poona — terms of demand— refused — 
Poona mvested— Bajec Rao submits — Governor generals 
instructions — Conduct of P^shwa— New treaty signed — its 
conditions — Reflections — Military movements 

Events, that led to very important results, 
were passing at Nagpoor and Poona, while the 
British were engaged with the Pindarees in the 
manner above-desenbed At the former court, 
a party had been rapidly nsing into favour, 
■which threatened compfeteiy to undermine the 
influence possessed by those of the ministiy, who 
had been instrumental in bringing about the sub 
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sidiary alliance with the Englisli. At the head 
of this party was Itamcimndnr IV.lgh, the com- 
mander of Apa Saheb’s private troops, before his 
elevation to the regenej'; n man who had thq 
character of a daring, deep-designing Mahratta. 
The Naceb was Idmsclf of a restless disposition, 
and a great lover of intrigue ; and it was not 
long before lie showed a decided preference to the 
counsels most suited to this turn of mind. In- 
stead of giving his attention to the reform of his 
internal administration, the object which the mo- 
derate men endeavoured to press upon liim, he 
greedily listened to schemes for the concentration 
of all power in liis o%vn hands or those of liis im- 
mediate dependants. Nogoo Punt was of that 
class ; but Nurayun Pundit was one of the old 
advisers of Haghoojee ; and haring been the im- 
mediate instrument, whereby the British alliance 
had been effected, he was early thought to be too 
much attached to that nation, and to have its 
objects more at heart than those of the Bhoosla 
family. So long, however, as Purs^ee lived, and 
as there was a party in the state possessed of 
influence not derived from himself, Apa Saheb 
felt his dependance on his English allies, and did 
not venture to break finally with Niirayun, who 
Was supposed to enjoy their fullest confidence 
A plan was, therefore, laid to relieve the Noeeb 
fiom every source of apprehension on this Iiead : 
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and, in the coiu'sc of Januaiy 1817, the follow- 
ing expedients were practised to carry it into 
effect. 

It will be recollected, timt Sudeik XJlee Khan 
had been received into apparent favour by Apa 
Saheb, instead of being degraded along with Na- 
roba, the late secretary. He had contrived to 
make his peace through Ramchundur ^Vdgh, but 
Was too independent in power and influence for 
the reconciliation to be complete. The large as- 
signments of territory he enjoyed were also an 
object of as well to the prince, as to the 
favoiuites by whom he was sunounded. Nagoo 
Punt and Nurayun were in the mean time, at the 
Resident’s desiic, continually urging a refoim of 
the contingent funiished to the British under the 
treaty. The duty of providing and maintaining 
the stipulated force out of his assignments Iiad 
been throrrm upon Sudeek Ulee Klian ; and its 
notoiious incompleteness and inefficiency had af- 
forded ground of continual remonstrance. After 
having for some time seemingly favoured the 
system as well ns the individual, Apa Saheb re- 
solved to avail himself of tliese complaints for the 
ruin of Sudeek Ulee ; whilst, by making it api>ear 
that the measure was forced upon him by the 
British and by leaving the exeaition to them, he 
hoped himself to escape the odium that would in- 
fallibly attend it 
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> On some slight pretence, towards the end of 
‘January 1817, the Naeeb left Nagpoor, and went 
to the strong fort of Clianda, situated about se- 
venty miles south' of the capital. Immediately 
after his departuie, Nogoo Punt waited on Mr. 
Jenkins, with pressing instances, that he would 
take the opportunity of seizing the person of 
Sudeek Ulee, by means of the British troops at 
Nagpoor. . He declared that Apa Saheb’s prin- 
cipal reason for leaving the city was, to. allow 
of this arrest ; and sliowed a written authority, in 
the hand-writing of the regent, in proof that his 
sanction had been obtained. The paper, it is true, 
contained only an assurance, that Nagoo Punt had 
his entire confidence, and that a communication 
from him might be considered as authentic ; but 
it is very unusual for Mahiatta princes to give 
more specific credentials to those horn they en- 
trust with communications of tlic higliest import- 
ance. The first overture on the subject was made 
on the 22d of January. On the Resident’s hesi- 
tating to afford hi» direct interference, the icquest 
was repeated at subsequent interi iews, wlien botli 
Nagoo and Nurapin were earnest in soliciting him 
to act. Some further credentials u ere slionn in 

as Sudeek, hearing that intrigues for Ins ruin were 
afoot, had begun to fortify his house, and make 
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other defensive preparations, tliis circumstance 
Vvas urged, together with sundrj' proofs that Imd 
been obtained of his being in correspondence with 
the Pindaxees, to enforce the immediate necessity 
oP strontr measures. After some reflection, Mr. 


'Jenkins finally resolved not to stir in a case of so 
much importance, without a written or veihal ap- 
plication from the prince liimself, which should 
prevent the possibility of his afterwards disav ou - 
""ing the act or pretending to be dissatisfied at it. 
But he strongly adyised the ministers to e.vecute 
the arrest with their own people, assuring them of 
Ids support in case it should be necessary,' and 
only reqiuring that Uiey, os the ostensible mini^ 
lers, should take the responsibility of the deed m 
the first instance on themselves. For this Nagoo 
Punt was not prepared ; for he knew, that though 
Apa Saheb would have been glad enough to have 
seen the ruin of Sudeek, he was far from wishing 
■ that it shmUd appear to be his own act. Finding 
himself, therefore, unable to move the Resident 
from this judicious resolution, he unmcthately re- 
joined his master at Clianda, leaving Sudeek fftcc 

Klian, for the present, w ithout further molestatiom 

The ruin of this officer was, howeven only part 
of the plot, ivith the maturatiml o "Mch the 
reUreinent of Apa Saheb 
nected. On the morning of the 1st of Feb . 
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Puisajcc Bhoosla, the leigning Raja, was found 
dead in liis bed, without any alteration for the 
Averse having been observed -in his general health, 
or in the particular complointb under Avhich he 
Imd foi some time laboured. At the moment, no 
suspicion attaclied to any one; and though it was 
Avhispcrcd about that the Raja had met liis death 
by violent means, Mr. Jenkins, who made private 
inquiries to ascertain the fact, could trace the 
reports to no certain source. -He accordingly con- 
cluded them to he no more than the common ni- 
mours, which in India always attend the sudden 
death of a man in power; and, as the previous 
ailings of Pursajee made it less extraordinary that 
he should come to such an end, he treated the 
leports so lightly, as not even to mention them in 
his despatches to the Supreme Government, an- 
noimcingthe event. Aftci wards, however, Avhert, 
upon Apa Saheb’s deposition, free access Avas ob- 
tained to the servants and women of the inte- 
rior of the palace, it Avas positively ascer- 
tained, that Pursajee Avas strangled about two 
o'clock in the morning ; and there was reason to 
believe, that an unsuccessful attempt had pre- 
viously been made to administer poison in an 
olTering of prepared betel leaf,* presented to him 
caily in the same night by one of the Races of the 


Pursajee rt^ected it, finding it bitter. 
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palace. Ramchiindiir Wagh himself appears to 
have come to the palace about midnight, and to 
have given directions for the perpetration of the 
deed. Its actual execution was entrusted to a 
man named Mun Bhut, who aftei-wards rose to 
great power, and was a prime mover of the 
treacherous attack made on the residency in the 
November following. 

Pursajee was thirty-nine years of age. His 
body was burnt on the 10th of Fehniaiy ; and his 
uife, Kashee Baee. ascended the funeral pile, and 
saciificed herself upon it. Apa Saheb was imme- 
diately proclaimed successor to the Raja, by t ic 
name of Moodajee Bhoosla. The day of go 
omen for the new Raja’s formal installation was 
not declared until the 21st of April follo^™g; 
hut this did not prevent his at once as^raing 
the titles and dignities of the head of the Bhoosla 


Stare. 

Upon Apa Salieb’s accession and return from 
Chanda, Sudeek Ulce Khan was received mth 
marked attention ; and, as Nurayun, one o c 
ministers, who had pressed the Bntish Eesjdcn 
to complete his downfoU, was treated witl. a coo - 
ness equally pointed, it was for some tune motto 
of dolt, whether the plot f-. f ^ f ‘ " 

former had . 1’’^ A®' t ui,' 

It was soon afterwanis pretty evdent that 
secret .Un»sition u-as as httle favourahlo to the 
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one rii* to' the othci : but some motives still ex- 
isted, for practising deception towards the Moosul- 
inan soldier ; wliilc his elevation 'to the undivided 
honours of the Raj, under the sanction and for- 
mal recognition of the British government pre- 
viously obtained, rendered it no longer necessary 
foi the prince to beep on terms with' the minister, 
whom he suspected of favouring > the British in- 
terest. About the end of February, Niu^ayuu 
Pundit was especially removed from the conduct 
of the department of communication with the 
British Resident ; and at first Piu^aram Rao, i the 
very person whose intrigues an the lifetime of Ra- 
ghoojee, Apa Saheb Iiad himself betrayed to the 
Resident, bcforchis'own elevation to tlie Regency, 
was appointed in his'stead.i, Mi. Jenhinsircmon- 
stratediagainstfthe causeless’ i emOvnl of Nuiayun, 
obsen ing that the disgrace of this minister had the 
appearance of being occasioned by his having ex- 
erted hintsclf to induce las Highness to exequte 
faithfully the treaty of alliance, especially ithat 
pai-t of it which pro^ idcd for the maintenance of 
tlie contingent in a state of efficiency , that the 
default in this' respect, and the removal of the mi- 
nister who had attempted to prevent it, were cal- 
culated to give the British government a icry 
unfavourable impression of Ins disposition towaids 
the alliance; which ivas jet fuithcr increased by 
the ^election of such a man as Pursnrain, to con- 
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duct the public communicatious with tlie English 
Resident. Apa’Sahch was bent on tiie removal 
dflNuvayun,' and therefore would only 'listen to 
the remonstrance so far, as to nominate Ram- 
.chundur Wfigh to the office, instead of Pursaram, 
who was obnoxious on such plausible grounds. 


Reference being made to the Supreme Govern- 
ment, it was detennined not to authorise nnj 
more pressing instances for the restoration of 
Nurayun, througli fear of increasing the^ new 
Raja’s' incipient dislike of the alliance. ^ His sa- 
crifice was, tlierefore, submitted to, notwithstand- 
ing that it was considered most evident, that Ins 
disgrace was owing to 'his exertions to piocme 
the punctu.al execution of the treaty, tlmm^ i- 
alely on the fall of Nurajmn, Nagoo Punt combined 
with Ramchundur Wfigh : .and;. in a veiy short 
timt, every official station was filled by t e new 
Raja’s personal' dependants. A persecution was 
also commenced against Goojaba Dada, who, 
fearing for his life, took refuge first svith Nagoo 
Punt, and afterwards at the British Hesideucy, 
whence he w.as ultimately conducted in safety 
to Allahabad. In the mean time, .negotiations 
were openly kept on foot with 
keels of the Pfishwa, of Sladheea, and of Holkur . 
and, although circumstances arose “t Pomia 
which placed B.ajee Rao for a short tin e on a 
footing of direct hostility inth the Bnt.sh, his 
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representative at Nagpoor received daily letters 
and had daily audiences with the new Raja, 
making communications, the substance of which 
was withheld fiom the British Resident, in direct 
violation of the treaty concluded only twelve^ 
months before. Indeed, from the time that Ai)a 
Saheb felt himself secure in the full possession of 
the honours and authority of the Raj, he ceased 
to regard the British alliance as a necessary prop 
to his rule, and began to bo sensible of the humi- 
liation of appearing to the Mahratta nation as the 
first of the Bhoosla dynasty wlio had made a vo- 
luntary sacrifice of political independence. It is 
true, there had not yet been time for the nlb'ance 
to operate os a restraint on his personal direction 
of internal or external affairs ; but it was not dif- 
ficult for the designing men about him to convince 
him that- it must ultimately have that effect He, 
therefore, eagerly hstened to the invitations of the 
agents of the other Mahratta powers, to unite 
with them for the purpose of shaking off the con- 
nexion ; nor was his personal vanity insensible to 
the flattery with which his alliance was courted, 
and to the distinction of being thought of so 
much consequence to the success of the coalition. 
Henceforward he lent himself wholly to the de- 
signs of Bajee Rao; and, in April and May, 
when matters were on the eve of a rupture with 
the latter, it u ns ascertained, that assurances of 
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imilual support had* passed between the two 
courts. But it is now time to state specifically 
the nature of the occurrences at Poona, to whicli 
allusion has more than once been made. 

Trimbukjco Dainglia’s escape, in September, 
has been already noticed. The place of his re- 
treat could not bo tracctl ; but, during the early 
part of the ensuing cold season, he remained in 
perfect quiet ; and though, ns might have I)ecn 
expected, Ids master made no exertions to seize 
him, still it could not be discovered that he 
either harbouicd or gave him ostensible support. 
Tliere was, consequently, no interruption of the 
good tmderstanding maintained by bis Highness 


with the British government. On the contrary, 
studious efforts were mode by him to win Mr. 
Elpliinstone’s confidence ; and, in this view’, he 
solicited to be made a party to the plans which 
w ere, in the course of the season, supposed to be 
meditated by us against the Pindarees, and made 
a parade of issuing orders lo his agent at Smd- 
heea’s camp, to refrain from intrigues, and only to 
meddle in the politics of that durbar, as far as 
they might have relation to his claims in Hm- 
doostan; and even in them to do nothing with^t 
communication with the British 
also professed a disposition to he satisfied w.th a 
very moderate composHion for all his demands on 
the Gykwar, taking six lakh of rupees a-year. and 
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giving up cveiy thing else' hut the n'glit of in- 
vestiture. The display of siicJi an accommo- 
dating spirit, at a time when it was scaicely ex- 
pected, was uot at first attributed to a design in 
Bajee Rao to deceive the British Government. 
It was thought lather to have its origin in the 
desire to keep ivell with us at all events, however 
hostile his secret inclinations might be. Tiie 
Marquess of Hastings resolved to encourage this 
disposition : and accordingly a copy of a remon- 
strance, made in January to Sindheea, on the sub- 
ject of the late incursion of the Piiidarees into 
Ganjam, was forwaidcd to Poona, together with 
some explanation of the giounds on which tlie 
Biitish government proposed to take early mea- 
sures for the suppression of these hordes. Tins 
communication his Highness received in the 
course of February, with eveiy demonstration of 
satisfaction at the confidence thus reposed in' 
him. 

In the mean time, the plot he had contrived 
was drawing to maturity. In the course of the 
months of January and February, Mr. Elphiii- 
stone heard of the collection of troops in the 
Mohadeo hills, to the soutli of the Neera, and 
about fifty miles south-east of Poona. He early 
represented the circumstance to the P&lma, uJio, 
with every .appearance of alacrity, sent out a 
party of Gokla’s ttoojvs to quell tfic sujiposcd 
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insuiTcclion : inolcsling nil "long |''“1 , 

himself Iicaid nothing of the matter, anti <hd nm 
helicvc tlie existence of any tiling of tlie hint . 
Tlie delaciiincnt went to the siwt, and rcpoited 
tliat no insurgents were to he found oi heard of , 
tliough it lay fol some time encmn)iod in tlie 
nclgliliourliood of tlic Moliadeo temple, holding 
dailj communication with the nriiied iiodies tliat 
had liccn there nsscnihletl. Early in March it 
uas distinctly ascertained that Triinhuhjec uas 
himself in tliat part of the country, and had foi 
some time hecn making extensive lories, me^ 
18th of Marcli was talked of os the day ap- 
pointed for his open appearance in arms ! and 
the direct participation of Bajec Rao was era en , 
as well from general report, and fiom tlie conduc 
of tlie detaclimcnt sent to suppiess the insumc- 
tion, as from positive infonnatlon receired of 
actual inteniews between bis Higbne&s 

delinquent at Phoolshuhoi , a railage ahoid fifteen 

mUes from Poona, rvhlch he garo 
reasons for making the place of a lengthened stay 
Large remittances of money, to the parts m n- 
, surrttion, rrere also traced ^ 

hands, m a manner that left no room o ^t 
their having -^een -de ftom^Baj^ 
bukjee and liis adheren 

miniters persisted in stondy denying he cxnsL 
cnce of anj msuiTecUon, or lery of troops, in 
2 
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tlie neighbourliood of Mohndeo. At the same 
time^ all his Highness* forts were ordered to be 
put in a state of complete repaii*, and extensive 
levies of horse and foot were going on even at 
Poona and the Andnity ; besides whicli, agents 
were sent with money into Malwa and other 
quarters, to indte men to the Dukliun, in order to 
enter his service. 

Up to the 24th of Februar}’;, Mr. Elphinstone 
had considered the insmrection ns levelled equally 
against the P^shwa’s government and the interests 
of the Britbh nation, and his communications with 
the Durbar were made in that belief. On that 
day, however, the reply of the P^shwa’s officer 
sent to quell it was put into liis hands, which, 
combined with the otlier dremnstnnees alluded to, 
satisfied him of the necessity of taking up tbe 
matter in its proper light, that is to say, as an 
underhand attempt of the prince himself to shake 
the Britisli power. The early part of lilarch was 
spent in remonstrances on one side, and on the 
other, in denials of the c\islcncc of any insurrec' 
tion or assemblage of troops, and in protestations 
of readiness to do any thing that might be suggest- 
ed, and to send troops to any place that might l>c 
named to put it dou*n. Mr. Elphinstone dcci.ircd 
he wanted no troojis, that he shoiild employ *’ic 
British troojw in dispersing the insurgents and 
that the presence of those of his Highness noiild 
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only lead to confusion he demanded other proofs , 
that the insurrection was not encouraged uifder- 
hand; such as the placing Trimhukjec’s known 
adherents and the members of his famil} nn er 
restraint, instead of which they w'cre continued in 
office and in favour.- He demanded also, that the 
enlistment of troops by his Highness shoidd be dis- 
continued, and the late cxtraoi-dinary levies dis- 
banded: that the repairs of fortresses, and the 
measures that were taking for storing them with 
grain and ammunition, should cense ; adding, t in 
whUe such things were going on, tliere could be 
no reUance on his Highness sincerity, as such 
preparations could be meant against no ot er lan 
the British. On one occasion early m Mar . 
Bajee Hao remonstrated against the style of the 
Resident’s communications, declaring them to be 
' of a threatening nature, and calculated to produce 
a rupture. GeneraUy, however, he met them y 
an outward show of acquiescence. Thus, on 
11th of March, part of Trimbiikjee’s family was 
placed under nominal restraint, and ' 

sible measures taken of the same cast ; whde tl 
most Uberal promises were contmuaUy made, to 
discontinue every thing which gare 
the preparations continued with ihe 
and more secrecy, as weU at Poona and Us ne^h- 
1 1 n in KandSs and other parts , and 

^^ee^ilirrecUon in the south was grow- 
2 F 2 
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ing every day into more importance. About the 
middle of March, IMr. Elpliinstone resolved to call 
down the subsidiary force, and to employ it forth- 
with in the suppression of the insurrection, and 
eventually against Poona, in case Bajee Rao’s 
conduct should render it necessary. On tlie 21st 
of March, he solicited special instructions for the 
case of a continuation of these liostile preparations, 
and of tlic covert support of Tiimbukjce’s rebel- 
lion ; stating it to be his intention to break off all 
communication with his Highness in the interim, 
and to announce the present relations of amity to 
he at an end, leaving it to his Lordship in council 
to restore them, with sucli demand of security for 
the future, as he might deem it proj'jcv to xeqvurc. 
In communicating this to the Pfishwn, lie stated bis 
intention to assure him tlierc was no design of 
committing acts of direct hostility, unless Ins 
Highness’ preparations should render such jwo- 
cceding nccessar}', or unless his Highness should 
attempt to lca\e Poona ; in cither of which cases, 
hostilities against himself would he commenced, 
without waiting the Govomor^encrars orders 
On the 1st of Aiiril these intentions were cnrrictl 
into effect : the continued prej)nrations of Bajee 
Rat),wWch wcnl the length of e%en cohecthig guu- 
Indlocks for thcartiller^'in his nr«cnal at Poona, and 
of sending all the treasures, jewels, and unnImiK.* 
of his palace there to his stiongest fort of lUgnrli. 
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having rendered it nccessarj- no longer to de ei 
bringing matters to this issue. Accordingl) , on 
that day the Resident sent in a note, therein, 
after reproaching liis Highness unth the ^\anton 
ness of the aggression on the British government, 
which he had Iiecn abetting underhand, and after 
recapitulating the abundant proofs of his so doin^, 
and of his preparing for hostihty throughout his 
whole dominions, he notified the intention of nn 
mediately employing the subsidiary force for the 
suppression of the insurrection, ande\entiially or 
the support of the British interests against us 
Highness liimself ; declaring that the good un er 

standing between the two go^e^Dlnents was now 
at an end, but that liis Highness had one chance 
left of restoring it, that of disarming and waiting 
the Governor-general s determination, which if he 
showed a disposition to try, no act of host ity 
would take place against himself, though an) at 
tempt to leave Poona would he held a dea 
indication of war. The Poona brigade was orde 
to hold Itself m i-eadmess, and Colonel Leighton, 
its commanding officer, was desired to take su 
precautions as he might deem necessoiy for the 
security of the residency and cantonment Affaire 
were left in this posture at Poona, whde the main 
body of the subsidiary force, winch had prereonsly 
been put in motion from the fmnUer, was formeil 
into several dinwons, whereof, one hglit!) cpiipped. 
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and under Colonel Smith’s personal command, 
hastened down to the southward to opei ate against 
the insurgents. Major M‘Dowell, with the de- 
tachment that had beat up the Pindarees on the 
15th of Januaiy, being still in the neighbourhood 
of Bidur, was at the same time called in to Tool- 
japoor to co-operate ; and another force, under 
Lieutenant-colonel Tliompson, was also summoned 
northward fiom the ceded districts of the IVfadras 
presidency. Mr. Elphinstone, in placing matteis 
on this footing with the P^shwa, acted in con- 
formity ^vith the instructions he had received from 
Lord Hastings during the fii'st discussion respect- 
ing Trimbukjee, which had provided for the case 
of his leaving Poona, and raising disturbances in 
the country under the coveit support of his master, 
and had presenbed tlie particular course no^v 
adopted in that e\ent. The ciicurastnnccs uere 
completely analogous ; the only difference being, 
that the dehnquent had escaped into the interior, 
after having been sunendeicd to us, instead of 
before. 

Bajee Rao was greatly alarmed uhen lie saw 
matters brought to this issue. He sent liis mi- 
nisters to assure the Resident of his disposition to 
do any thing that might be required, in order to 
restore things to their foimer state. It uas dis- 
tinctly explained, that tliis v, as now become imi>05- 
siblc, as it depended entirely upon the nature of the 
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instnictions that might be received, in which most 
probably securities for the future would be made a 
condition precedent to the renewal of tlie former 
tenus of friendship betrveen the governments, 
tlrathis Highness liad to choose between two lines 
of conduct; if he resolved to accede uncondition- 
aUy to what the Governor-general wotUd detenrane, 
hewould disband bis new levies, and place his forts 

intbeirformercondition. bringingbacthistreas , 

and showing other signs of confidence ; if he only 
waited the arrival of instructions to moke up Ins 
mind, whether he would declare war or not and 
wished to be understood so to do, he would e 
things exactly in their present posture, but must 
take the consequences of the further loss of »nfi- 
dence restating from the prefereilce of the W 

course. In «><= ^h “ m 

mnnicated to him through Major Ford, who stM 

continued to be consulted and 

deuce, that if his Highness seized and^eht e-l 

upTrimbtikjee before the amvid of the ^terno 
general’s expected instructions. “ ^e had toe 

before, his c.xeciition, 

sideiit m relations of amity, 

and restqre at once i^^^nccre n^tiation 

The month - — “ re. evinrg alter- 
on the part of th ^ More 

note .,„„,„ere.i.adc for his departure 

than once pn.pain 
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fiom Pooim ; but the nntuml indecision nnd timi' 
dily of Bnjee Rno’s chnractcr kcj)t l>iin fixed to 
tlic spot to the Inst moment, in nnsicty to know 
the extent of the demands thntnould be made 
upon liiin. Yet, instead of disarming in the in- 
terim, he increased tlic acti^ ity of his prepara- 
tions. 

During this suspense, the troops had begun to 
act against the insurgents. On tbc 7tli of April, a 
body of one hundred newly raised troops were 
traced to tbc ullage of Junta, nnd there disarmed 
by Colonel Smilli, nnd their chief confined. This 
was all that was done to the south of Poona; for 
tlic Palma’s influence Jiad so completely set the 
country against us, that although that oflicer, with 
tlic light divisi(^is, scoured nil the neighbouiliood 
in which the insurgents had been collected, no in- 
fonnntion or assistance could be got at nnj of tlio 
\nllnges, noi could nnj .other party of their force 
he discovered. Thej’ had, indeed, decamped from 
that part of the countiy' immediately on the ap- 
proach of the troops, with the design of removing 
the seat of war into Kand6s. A body of four 
thousand, chiefly horse, after havdng got clear off 
from Colonel Smith, was lieard of in its way to 
the nortli by Major Smith, who commanded one 
of the detachments posted to cover Poona on the 
east It was instantly pursued, and after a chase 
of one hundred nnd fiftj miles In four days, the 
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Major succccilcil in overtnUng tlic imrty, about n 
niarcli n csUvnril of Toka on the Godavuix-c. Tins 
body bod fnllcn in with and cruelly murdered 
Lieutenant kVarre, an omccr of the artillery, tra- 
t elling with a small escort. Wlien attacked, they 
made little resistance, but dispersed u-itb the loss 
of no more than bay or sixty, for want of cavaliy 


to pursue. . . 

A more brilliant nlfnir occurred in Knndes, 
uhorc Godnjee Dainglia, a relative of Tnmbukjee, 
was busily collecting partisans. Upon calbng 
down Colonel Smith to the south, measures ha 
been takeu to put the Niram’s troops and the 
Hjderabad subsidiary force in motion, to counmr- 
act the designs of the insurgents to the north. 
Captain Sydenham, the political agent at Auru 

gaiad, being apprised of Godajec’s operahons, 
despatched Captains Davies “"‘’/f ^ 

u,sala, in number about .six hundred, of the re- 
formed horse, and a small party of the reformed 
iufantr,. of the Nizam, to the frontier of ftat 
prince’s dominions in that direction, g‘™S *' 
Ltmetious, if they should hear of the coneetion 
of troops, and could find an opportunity of rA 
iug a blow, to attack and dispeise ‘hem uitliout 
ceremony. Such an opportunity occurred on the 
“oTof April, when, after a r.apid advance of fifty 
miles into KandSs, Captain Davies succeeded m 
Mlmg in with a body of two thousand, uheieof 
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ncnr three hundicd n*crcAml) infantry, tlicMvIioIc 
under Godnjee himself. They took «]) n gowl 
position, nnd shoued face; ulicrcupon Captain 
Davies resolved not to wait for the infaiitr)*, hut 
at once to charge suord in hand ultli the Iiorse lie 
had in advance. The cliargc uas completely suc- 
cessful, insomuch that the loss of the enemy u'as 
not less than four hundred left on the field. It 
should he noticed, that these were the same troops 
that two years before had icfuscd to advance 
against a body of routed Pindarccs. But they 
ucrc now acting under the influence of the confi- 
dence inspired by an able commander, and were 
impelled by the sense of duty created by the novel 
assurance of rcgidni* pay. Of Captain Davies’ 
men, 8cvcnty*four were killed nnd wounded. Botli 
tlic officers were amongst the number of the latter, 
a circumstance not to be wondered at; for the 
natiux; of the senitje required the example of a 
personal exertion on their part, wliich neitlier was 
of a disposition to spare. Tlie new distinctions of 
modem warfare, which assign the use of the arm 
to the private soldier, and that of the head only 
to the superior, had not yet found their way 
amongst the class of men led by Captain Davies 
ou Uws occasion. Se> oral of the enemy fell by 
liis oivn hand before he received liis wound, which 
fortunately was not seveie Captain Pedlar’s uas 
inoie so, hut still not dangerous Nothing coidd 
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bu inon; creditable to tlie national ebaracter, than 
the exhibition, ntrorderl by this conflict, of tlw 
superiority of troops similarly modelled, nnned, 
and disciplined, nnd diflering in no respect 
ever from the enemy, except in the eireumstanec 
of tbeir being led by tlic cool judgment .and en- 
terprising courage of British oflicers. 

McanwhUe, affairs were coming to a crisis a 
Poona. On tlic 20tli of April, Jlr. Elplunstone 
found it necessary to increase the British force 
there, by calUng in Colonel Smith watli his light 
division. He gave notice to Bajee Bao that Im 
had so done, stating the reasons, but " 

that it woidd produce no alteration o us 
tion to commit no act ""^,1 

his Hichness compelled him to it, for i 
sun wau the receipt of his expected instrue ions 
Discussions with the ministers “"d emissaries of 
his Highness continncd.as before, ' 

cing ly sausfactory nisrdt. On the 25th of 

Zu a private letter reached the residency ft-om 

Mr Secretary Adam, which opened in some de- 
.1 news of government, by showing the 
oarsntnder of Tiimbukjee, In case 

l; ;; 

"he of Aprib weie detaHled Tbr a fort- 
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night, hy nn insurrection wliicli l)rokoout in Cut- 
tack, and at lliis unlucky nioipcnt interrupted 
the D«*ik* communication Ixjtwcen palcutta and 
Poona. Colonel Smith nnived at ^ Poona on the 
2Gth, and took up ground at the village of Kirkcc. 
On the 3d of May, the Resident heard of the in- 
surrection in Cuttack, and of tlic DAk communi- 
cation Leing cut off; he accordingly rcsolv cd to 
wait till the Gth for the chance of rcccinng the 
desired instnictious, and, if not then arri^cd, to 
act on the imperfect intimation he had .already re- 
ceived of tlic Govcmor-gcncrars •vvislics. On tliat 
day, no further despatch having arrived, Mr. 
EI])hinstonc solicited a private audience of his 
Highness the P^slnva, in order to apprise Iiim 
that the only tenns on which the British Govern- 
ment could consent to any accommodation nnth 
his Higliness, after wJmt had passed, were, Iiis 
engaging to suii'ender Tiimbukjec uithin a defi- 
nite period, and his giving substantial security 
not to fail in this particular. Bajee Rao, who 
seemed prepaied for the communication, distinctly 
refused the pieliminary proposed, with the appear- 
ance of very unusual coolness of determination. 
He did not rest his case on liis want of ability to 
appieliend tlie fugitive, for he would not even 
hind himself to make exertions for the purpose. 


• Dik — post, conducted by natiye earners on loot. 
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On tlie next day, a wTitteii note was sent in to 
the same gcncral'pui'port as the verbal communi- 
cation, but ■ Specifically requiring a covenant to 
siuTender Trimbukjee within one month, and to 
deliver the three hill forts of Singurh, Poonindur, 


and Rygurh, as pledges for its performance. 
Twenty-four hours were allowed for his High- 
ness to come to a final determination on this 
proposition ; if not in the affirmative, immediate 
hostility was denounced. The note was rccehed 
u-ith apparent indifference, nor were its contents 
noticed until the inoniing of the 8th, when the 
time had nearly expired, and the troops were 
marching from the cantonment of the Poona bri- 
gade and from the vUIngc of Kirkce, to take up 
positions, according to a plan previousl} settled, 
so as completely to invest the citj . The fears 
of this irresolute- prince then predominated. 
None of his advisers, excepting Gokla and the 
commandant of his artillery, recommended a re- 
sort to arms. About ten o’clock in the morning. 


he sent vakeels, promising to agree to the tCTms, 
and to surrender tlic forts ndthout delay. They 
were accordingly taken iwssession of in the course 
of that and of the following day. Kygurh was a 
place of i>eculiar strength, as, indeed we« both 
Poonindur and Singurh: hut no difficulty was 
made in the delivery of them under the stipula- 
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tion. On these preliinmary terms, the Pfishwa 
was admitted to throw himself upon the ultimate 
determination of the Governor-general in council, 
as to the conditions on which a final accommoda- 
tion should be made with him ; but he was giv'en 
to undei stand, that Jhe must not expect the treaty 
of Bassein to be implicitly renewed. 

On the 10th of May, arrived the instructions 
of Lord Hastings in council. Tliey prescribed 
exactly the course already adopted, so far as it 
had gone ; but provided distinctly for the three 
cases: first, of the actual surrender of Trimbulgec, 
or sincere efforts of his master to seize him, be- 
fore the airival of the insti*uctions ; secondly, of 
the positive inaction of the prince up to that time; 
and thirdly, of h^^ refusal or further evasion, after 
the Resident’s receipt of the instmetions, and com- 
nuinication of the enhanced demand to be made 
upon him in the second case. In the first case, 
the relations of tlie treaty of Bassein wci e to be 
restored, and every thing placed on the footing of 
the previous settlement, made on the siuTendei' of 
Trimbukjee in 1815. In the second case, the de- 
mand of the surrender of that delinquent nathin 
a time specified, and of hostages for performance, 
was to be a positive preluninarj' to any accommo- 
dation ; with the further understanding, that no 
renewal of friendship could take place, •tvithout 
the deli\eiyof greater securities for the future, 
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than tlio ticaty of Basscin nflTortlctl. In the last 
case, that of decided ■war, tiic person of the 
prince n ns to be seized, and a temporary arrange- 
ment made for the goremment of the cotintry. 
The furtlicr securities, to Ijc insisted on in the 
second case, were, cessions of territory, including 
the fort of Ahmcdnugui, to the extent of twenty- 
nine lakh of rupees, applicable to the raising and 
pay of a force of fire thousand horse and three 
thoirsand foot on our own establishment to replace 
the contingent of his Highness’ troops, stipidated 
in the treaty of Basscin*, but noser furnished rn 
full upon any one occasion : also, the snrrendci 
to the British of aU claims on Goozer.lt, Bundel- 


klnmd, and in Hindoostan; and, generally, a re- 
nunciation of the supremacy of the Mahrnttn em- 
pire. The reneu al of the farm of Ahmedahad to 
the Gykwar, and the restoration of affairs in that 
quarter to the footing established by Colonel B al- 
ker, were to form part of the new arrangement; 
and the opportunity was to be taken of setthng 
some points of minor naportauee, ulueh had for 
some time been the subject of mutual rnata ran 
The Resident prepared hunself to execute these 
instructions, as soon as the month assigned for 


tethfSnce of” ^l.e 1>»U»». concluded bet, seen the Bo- 
t„ti. tl.e Nisam. "n't "" 
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the appiehcnsion of Tiiinbiikjee should cxpiie. 
But he informed Bajee Rao of their anival, and 
of the intimation theiein, that his Highness Iiad 
so far lost the Govemoi-gcncrars confidence, as 
to have incuiicd the demand of greater securities 
foi the future, without acquainting him ■witli tlic 
probable extent of this ulterior demand. In the 
ecarly pai t of the month, no sincci e efibi ts were 
made to seize Tnmbukjce, notwithstanding the 
security given ; indeed, on the night of the 13th 
of May, e\ery thing was ready for the prince’s 
flight from Poona, and he was on the point of 
departure; even so late as tlie 17th, he issued 
pay to his tioops and kept up the appearance of a 
resolution to bieak finally \vith the Biitish On 
the 20th, however, he made np his mind to the 
opposite course. The adheients and family of 
Tnmhulvjee u ere put in durance, and pioclaina” 
tions issued in eveiy direction, offering tuo lakh 
rupees, and a rent free village of one thousand ru- 
pees a-yeai, guaranteed by the British go^ eminent 
to any one, who should bring in the person of the 
fugitive. Copies of the proclamation were given 
to tlie Resident, that he might aid in their ciicu- 
lation This conduct satisfied ev ery body of the 
P^shwa’s present sincerity: indeed, it placed Tnm- 
bukjee’s apprehension, m a mannei, be>ond the 
influence of his master’s caprice I\Ii Elplun- 
stone accordingly resolved to consider thcae exer- 
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tions as a sufficient atonement, and to accept his 
submission at tlie end of the month, if his conduct 
were not changed in the interval, whether the 
culprit 'should be seized or not, for delivery ac- 
cording to the letter of the covenant. On the 
28th of May, Major Ford was authorised to ac- 
quaint the P^shwa of tlie general nature of the 
demands that were to be njade upon him, under 
the Governor-general's late instructions ; and on 
the 1st of June following, the Resident went in 
person, and explained, article by article, a draft 
he had prepared of the new treaty. This varied 
from the instructions in some few points of minor 
importance; and in one material item, the arapimt 
of the cessions, fixing them at thirty-four instead 
of tw'enty-nine lakh of nipees, in order to cov er 
extraordinary expenses of staff equipment, &c. of 
the forces to be raised and substituted for the 
Pfishua’s contingent, provision for which liad 
been overlooked in the former estimate. 

The Pfishwa and Iiis minister endeavoured with 
much dexterity, to reduce the sum of these de- 
' mands, taking the ground of intreaty, and reli" 
ance on the compassion and generositj’ of the 
British government. It was urged by the minis- 
ters, that their master’s offences, whate\er they 
might have been, did not deserve so heavy a 
punishment, or one so grating to his Highness’s 
feelings ; that we seemed to ex|)ect a strictness of 
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ficiclity hoyfiiid nil rcn^n, nnd more tlinn n native 
potentate hnd it in his pon'cr to oliserve; nml 
tbnt, if wo enforced so rigorous a fine, tlic ivorld 
would cry out ngninst ns, nnd ncciiso his Higlincss 
of follj, in having originnlly formed the connexion 
with us. Since proof of the >viilc £C0j)O of Bajee 
'Rno’s innchinations against our interests was pour- 
ing in from every quarter, I\Ir. Elphinstonc was 
inflexible in insisting on ever}' article of his draft. 
On the 7th of June, the month allowed for the 
apprehension of Trimbukjec having expired, he 
dciunudcd that the treaty should immediately 1>c 
signed, the only ptoof of submission that could 
now he given ; no reduction having been made in 
the levies of troops, and Trimbukjec not having 
1>cen dcli^'cml upas agreed upon. Six daj's more 
were consumed in furtJier discussion of the several 
items,'' and pai-ticularly in disputes respecting tlie 
districts to be ceded and the rates at wliich each 
should be taken. At length, on the 13th of 
June, the treaty was signed according to the 
original draft. The following is the substance. 
Article 1st renounces Trimfaukjee Dainglia, en- 
gages to punish his adherents,, and to surrender 
his family to the British government, as hostages 
for his never being again countenanced. Article 
2d re-establishes the treaty of Bassein, except as 
now modified. Article .3d cxplfuus more speci- 
fically the former engagement not to take Euro- 
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iwans or Anicricnns into the service of the P<^}i\vn. 
Article 4tli engages, in further cxectition of the 
prenous stipxilation, respecting his Highness s con- 
duct to other native powers, not to receive or 
send vakeels or commnnicnlo in any n)anner, ex- 


cept through tlic Britisli Resident further, re- 
nounces the character of supreme liead of the 
Mnhratta empire. Article 5th coininutcs his 
Highness’s past claims on the Gykwar for nn an- 
nual payment of four lakh of rupees, in case Anund 
Rao should consent ; if lie should not, arbitration 
to he made under the treaty of Basscin: renounces 
all prospective claims uncomlitionnlly. Article 
Cth exchanges the proviso for the Peshwas con- 
tinent of five thousand horse and three thousand 
infantry, for nn engagement to furnish to the 
British govemincnt the means of maintaining 
■ an equal force. Articles 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th, 
proride for the transfer and arrondissement of 
territories to he ceded for lliis purpose, ivitli them 
forts, according to a schedule, and for the date 
and operation of tlic cessions from the 5th of 
June, the commencement of the Hindoo year. 
Article 11 til authorises ihe discretionary increase 
of the subsidiary force, and its employment in 
reducing the ceded districts. Article 12th cedes 
Alimednugur. irith a glacis of two thousandyards. 
and en-ages to furnish pasture lands for the sub- 
sidiary force. Articles 13th and 14th cede to us 
2 & 2 
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all the Ptshna^s lights ‘ovei Bundolkluind, m 
3Iahva, or clsesWiere in Hindoostan Article 15lli 
reiiensthefarm of Ahmedabatl to the Gjkwai, for 
an annual payment of foui and a half lakh of ru- 
pees; exclusive, howevei, of the Katteewar tribute 
Article 16th ratifies the settlement of Pundiir- 
poor, made the Cth of July 1812, for the adjust- 
ment of the Pfishua’s relative nghts over the Ja- 
geeidars, andrestoics the Rasteea’s forfeited Jageei 
Article 17th stipulates the lestitution of Melghat 
an usurpation of Trimhiikjee fi om the Nizam, id 
violation of the treaty ofBassein*. Article 18th 
piovides foi the exchange of tlie ratifications in 
the usual mannei . 

TJie schedule alluded -to in Article 7 specifies 
the foUoiving temtories • Jst, the Konkan, oi 
country between' the sea and the western ghfits, 
to the north of the high road fiom Poona to 
Bombay, rated by Mr. Elplunstone at eleven lakh 
of rupees, but alleged by the Pth,hw'a’s minister to 
yield considerably more ; 2d, the vvliole of the 
P^shwa’s possessions in Goozerat, estimated at ten 
lakh of rupees, exclusive, liov\evei,of Ahmedabad, 
Oolpar, and the Gykvvar’s commutation-papneiit 
for past claims ; 3d, the Katteewar tribute, taken 
at four lakh of rupees , 4th, the forts of Dnrvvar 
and Koosigiil, with sufficient terntorj in tht 


Vide note to page 31 
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t»t'ij;lil)ourlioo(l ntul soulb of the Wuitln to make 
tlie entire annvml revenue ceded equal to thirty- 
four lakh of ru|»ocs. The cessions u’crc to he 
iinmcdiate, except tlic lands in tijc Carnatic, the 
extent of uhich would depend upon what might 
lie found to ho the value of the Konknn; *1)111 tlic 
two forts uamcrl were to Ih? stirrcndcred forth- 
with. 

Tills ticaty was ratified li) the Govcnioi- 
gcneral on the 5th of July, 1817. It contains 
■provisions for the settlement of all those points, 
that for n long time licforc had been the Mthjcct 
of acrimonious <liscus»ion at the Poona dm bar, 
as well as for securing the Britidi govenmicnt, as 
far as seemed possible, against a continuanco of 
his Highness’s trcachciy and secret hostility. The 
engagement being o\owcdly compulsory, and in- 
^oUingan n^randizcincnt of our ow’n territories 
at the expense of our late ally, the first that had 
l)cen made upon any Mnhratta state since the 
settlement of 1805-C, w'as undoubtedly calculated 
to increase the apprehension and alarm, witli 
which o\ir pow’er and jwlicy were legaided But 
the measure w as exacted and w'arrantcd by Bajee 
Rao’s indisputable perfidy ; and the detection of 
it at the moment wdien we were on the point of 
entering on a connected plan of operations, di- 
rected to the extirpation of the pieclator}’ hordes, 
would ha^c justified a still fmthei icduction of 
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the means of this prince than wa^ actually ef- 
fected, nay perhaps^ have vrarrrinted his entiic 
suspension fiom the exca-cise of any kind 'of au- 
thority and influence pending those operations. 
Subsequent events showed the danger of restoring 
him to any Share of power, until the projected 
measures had been completed. It was hatdly tb 
be expected, that his pride could ever forgive the 
humiliation hb had been subjected to, or that the 
sense of comparative Weakness, uhich had been 
the motive of present submission, could foi a 
moment influence his peculation on those ulteiibr 
chances, held out by the enterpiise in which we 
were about to engage Tliis speculation, not his 
present condition, was the ob\ions source bf nil 
Jus subsequent tfeachery, Und of all his past ill* 
trigues Yet perhaps the risk WoS unavoidable 5 
for an attempt to remove the head bf the Alhh- 
ratta^natiori entirely from power and considera- 
tion would, at this jUttctiirc, have been pioductive 
of much conftisibti, hUd must have contributed to 
exasperate the hostile disposition bf that nation 
to an earlier, and probably a more general fer- 
ment, at a moment too when we were less pre- 
paicd. On the Whole, there was equal mode- 
ration and justice in exacting, by way of safe- 
guard against an ally of 'detected perfidy, whoso 
services to a certain extent We were entitled to 
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cxjjcct, tljul in lieu of tlic contingent he was 
himself bound to furnish to the cousc, he should 
piovidc tlic means of maintaining an equal body 
at our own immediate disposition. As for the 
apjjcahs made to our liberality and compassion, 
afler the final resolution to submit was taken, 
these were very justly allowed to have no weight 
in mitigating the terms imposed : such motives 
can have no legitimate influence, until confidence 
he completely re-established ; and no part of the 
P&hwa’s conduct, from ll)e lime of our first con- 
nexion uith him, had left on impix»ssion of Ids 
character, tliat entitled him to be restored to it, 
more partiailarly after what had passed so re- 
cently, The cessions now demanded, though 
extensive, ^'cre by no means a dead loss to his 
exchequer ; for he would henceforward be saved 
the expense of supporting, from his own re- 
sources, the troops they would enable us to keep 
up. It should be recollected, that Bajee Kao had 
for ten years enjoyed the benefit of the British 
subsidiary force, without any corresponding pecu- 
niar)' sacrifice on Ids part ; for the ce&sion of his 
BundeUchund revenues, by way of subsidy, n as a 
surrender of what he never had really possessed, 
what required an expensive military force to 
occupy, and what any other power would have 
been iice to undertake the conquest of. Foi 
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these reasons, it is fair to piesnmo, tliat Bajee 
Rao niil not be thought to have been too hardiy 
dealt with on the present occasion. 

The subsidiary force returned to Seroor imme- 
diately after the execution of the treaty, in oider 
to prepare itself to take a part in the generril 
operations of the ensuing season One battahon, 
however, was detached to take possession of the 
cessions in the Konkan. The force that had 
moved into Kandfis, under Colonel Doveton, suc- 
ceeded in keeping under that part of the coiintrj% 
and ultimately in e\pelHng from it Trjmbukjcc 
and his adherents What most contributed to 
this was the gallant storm of a strong hold occu- 
pied by them, of the name of Domna. Colonel 
Scott, of the 22nd Madras N. I., appeared before 
it with a detachment on the 10th of July, and 
resolved immediately to attempt an escalade. 
Making ladders oF his tent-poles, he forthwith 
attacked the Fetta, and carried it in several 
places. Tlie garnson retiicd into the fort; 
which, alarmed at observing the further prepara- 
tions for storming that point also, they likewise 
surrcndeied After this, Trimbukjec’s adherents 
ceased to make head, and he himself retired to 
Choolec Muhc'shw’ur on the Nerhuddn, where he 
spent the rainy months with n few* followers 
Colonel Doveton moved liatk to liis cantonment 
of .Inina on tlic 17th of Jiilj 
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A 

(Referred to in Pigc 76 80 ) 

Tra/isfntmt of a copy of ihe wntten Optmoas of the 
Principal Goorlha Chefs, on the Question of Veaee 
or "War mth the Prtttsh Government, 

t 

Question siihnutted by the Rnja of l^pal 
Disputes CMst between mo and the Dnglisli Tlie 
Go^e^nclr general haswntten tome that hi. has guen 
orders to the Judge and Collector to establish tlicir 
aulliontj, (in till, disputed land* on the Gounikjioor 
frontier,) and that he shall not thmk it ncccs'^ary to 
repeat his iiitiniatjon <wi that subject How- thtn is nij 
Raj to exist ? In my judgment, an appeal should l>e 
made to arms Do you deliberate, and gue mo a de- 
cided and united opinion 

Peply of General JShcefH Sent Thapa 
Tlirough till, influence of jour good fortune, and fh u 
of 3 our ancestors, no om. has jet been able to cope with 
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the state of Nipal The Chinese once made war upon 
xis, but were reduced to seek peace. How tlicn will the 
English be able to penetrate into the hills ? Under 
your auspices, we shall by our omi exertions be able to 
oppose to them a force of hfty-two lakhs of men, with 
which w c will expel them. Tlie small fort of Bhurtpoor 
was the ^vork of man, yet the English, being worsted 
before it, desisted from the attempt to conquer it ; oiir 
lulls and fastnesses arc formed by the hand of God, and 
are impregnable. I therefore recommend the prosecu- 
tion of hostilities. We can make peace afterwards 'on 
such terms as may suit our convenience. 

Heply of Kajee Jltmdoj Singh Thapa 
What General Bheem Scin has stated is good 
Alexander overtlircw empires, but failed to establish his 
authority in our mountains. There is, however, one 
source of apprehension. The Hill Rajas have been ex- 
pelled from their dominions They will disclose the 
secrets of the hills, and will .assuredly conduct the 
English into those regions When the Hajas shall unite 
and co-operate with the English, the latter will acqmrc 
confidence, and force their way into the country. I 
therefore recommend a temporizing policy for a time, or 
even to concede a portion of what is now actually in 
their possession, as preferable to war. By sucli a course, 
the machinations and intrigues of our enemies will best 
be defeated. I have thus stated what lias occurred to 
my mind ' 

of Raj Gooroo Rvngnat Pimdtt. ' 

I conceive that the will of the Sovereign is paramount 
to all other considerations, but having been lisked niy 
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opinion, I proceed to delncr if, Itniing rfie Sovereign to 
adopt It or otherwise at his pleasure Hitherto we Iiitc 
contmed to effect our purpose onewi} or another, but 
for the future, it seems to nte that tvithout an adjust- 
ment of the boundary dispute to their satisfaction, the 
English will not recede As jet we have receisCd no 
injury (calbng for an appeal to arms) , I propose, 
therefore, that of the tcrnloiy of the Nuwab Vizcer, 
which has come into the possession of this state, (mean- 
mg of the usurpations on the Gourukpoor frontier,) 
half should be rebnquished as t)ie pnre of peace If 
the Engbsh resoli e on hostilities, we cannot maintain 
ourseh'es m tho'sc possessions, for we cannot cope with 
them in the plains or Turaec, though In the hills we 
have nothing to feir I have thus stited my opinion, 
but anl at the same time ready to yield to the better 
judgmentofothors 

J?«p/y of Kajee DUhunjun Pande (or Panre ) 

The Gooroo has made himself personally acquainted 
with the designs and proceedings of the English, and 
conceives them to be deadedly inimical It is well 
But are we inferior to the Bngbsh, that %ve should jield 
to them ? They cannot invade our territory if lliey 
attempt it, thej mii«t be repulsed , for should (hej once 
succeed in penetrating, oU the concerns of this Raj wall 
be thrown into confusion If their efforts arc directed 
against the Turace of this state, and tliq eiate distur 
bances there, can wc not retaliate? andhow will they be 
able to protect their own temtones? 

Repli/ of CAoK«/rfl Sum SaA— of Kojee Vmur Stngk 
TAapa—andof Ifnstodeei 

Wc ha\c enough to do to manage the terntorj wc 
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possess. But if circumstances dn\c ns into wai witlitlic 
English, by- the influence of the auspicious fortune of 
this RajjAvc should fight and conquer. The present time 
ho«c%eris not favourable. The English, seeing their 
opportunity, ha\c put themselves into an attitude of 
offence, and the conflict, if war be now undertaken, will 
be desperate. They wll not rest satisfied witliout esta- 
blishing their own power and authority, and will unite 
with the Hill Rajas, whom-wehavc dispossessed We 
have hitherto but hunted deer ; if « e engage in tins n ar, 
we must prepare to fight tigers If the Raja would 
listen to our ad> ice, we would recommend the relinquish- 
ment, for the present, of all lands recently occupied, so 
os to a\oid a rupture. For if matters be pushed to ex- 
tremity with the English, the tthole concerns of the state 
■will be thrown into confusion. Matters in thisquarter(i e. 
in the western hills, of which these three chiefs were go- 
vernors) are already in a distracted condition, and other 
parts of the Goorkha territory will similarly become 
the scene of disorder. The advocate of war, he who 
proposes to fight and conquer tlie English (alluding to 
Bheem Sein,) has been bred up at court, and is a stran- 
ger to the toil and hardships of a military life.’ E-ven 
now that he proposes war, his place is about j our person 
By the influence of the auspicious fortune of this Raj 
success would croivn our efforts in the e\cnt of a rup- 
ture but our life has been passed in traversing forests, 
with hatchets in our hands to collect wood and leaves, 
and still we pursue the same occupation War vv e know 
to be an arduous undertaking, it is so for veteran 
troops, ■ and for raw recruits must be much more so 
There 15 an old saving, tliat they best transact their 
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iReferred to m Pages 80, 180, 191, ind passim ) 


IVow Umur Smgh and his so/m, Ham Das, and Vrjxtn 

Thapas to the Haja of Ntpal, dated linj^gurh, Utid 

March, 1816 

A copy of your letter of the 28d December, ndclressed 
to Iliinjoor Smgh, under the Ketl Seal, was sent by the 
latter to me, who ha\c received Jt with eveiy token of 
respect It was to the following purport The cap- 
ture of Nalapance by the enemy has been communicated 
to me from Gurhwal and Kumaon, as also the intclh 
gence of lus having marched to Nahn having assem 
bled his force, he now occupies the whole country from 
Barapuesa to Subturee and IMuhotree My army is 
also secretly posted in various places m the j^iinguls of 
tlie mountains An army under a general has arrived 
m Gourukpoor, for Palpa, and another detachment 
has reached the borders of Beejypoor I liave further 
heard that a general officer has set off from Calcutta, 
to give us further trouble For tlic sake of a few tn 
fling objects, some intcrmcihate agents liaie destrojed 
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tlic mulual harmony, and war h waging far and wide. 
All this yon know. You ought to send an embassy to 
condliate the English, otherwise the cause is lost. The 
enemy, after making immense preparations, har e begun 
the war, and unless great concessions are made, they 
will not Usten to terms. To restore the relaUons of 
.amity by concession is good and proper; for this pur- 
pose it is fit, in the first place, to cede to the enemy the 
dep.artmcnts of Bootwul, Palpa, and Sheeoraj, and the 
ilisputed tracts already wittled by the commissioned 
towards Barah.* If this he insufliclent to re-Mtahhsh 
harmony, we ought to abandon the whole of file Turaee, 
the Boon, and tlie low lands; and if the English are 
still dissatisfied on account of not obtaining possessjon 
of a portion of the mountains, you are herewith auth^ 
rised to give up, with the Boon, ^ 

the Sutlej! Bo whatever 1 

minions from Kunka Teestta to the Sutlej. If W ne- 
my once obtain a footing in the centre of ^ ^ 
bothertremitieswiUbe thrown into disorder. 
boin estremu maitary stores to pursue any 

retire that may afterwards appear 

other plan navisaUc. On this account, you 

eligible it ;„etionw.tb.n 

ought and retire to any part of 

oificers on the weste 

our territory which, are jour orders." 

yourself capable of rctaimog. These a J 

..,r.„,nadw.wv...,-.w.v,.t..w.e,.d.rSui.af,on.,rr. 
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In tlie first jfiacc, nftcr the inimenbc preparations of 
thc'cncmy, lie will not be satisfied with all these conces- 
sions,* or if he should accept of our terms, he would 
serve us ns he did Tippoo ; from « horn he first accepted 
of an indemnification of six crorcs of rupees in money 
and territory, and aftenvards wrested from him his 
whole country. If we were to cede to him so much 
country, he would seek some fresh occasion of quarrel, ' 
and at a future opportunity, would wrest from us other 
provinces. Having lost so much territory, w'c should be 
unable to maintain our army on its present footing, and 
our military fame being once reduced, what means 
should wo ha\o loft to defend our eastern possessions? 
While wc retain Bisahur, GurhwaJ is secure: if tlie 
former be abandoned, the Phooteas of Ruwain will cer- 
tainly betray us. The Englisli having thus acquired 
the Boon and Ruwain, it xrill be impossible for us to 
maintain Gurliwal; and being deprived of the latter, 
ICumaon and Dotee will be also lost to us. After 
the seizure of these provinces, AeJiain, Joomlee, 'and 
Dooloo, will be %vrestc(l from us in succession. You 
say, ’“that a proclamation has been issued to ‘the 
inhabitants of the eastern 'kurats if they have joined 
the enemy, the other kurats will do,“so likewise, and 
then the couatrj', Dood Koosee, on the east, to Bheerec, 
on the west, cannot be long retained Having lost your 
dominions, what is to become of your great military 
establishments '* When our power is once reduced, we 
shall have another Knox’s mission, under pretence of 
concluding a treaty of alliance and friendship, and 
founding commercial establishments If we decline 
recei^ng their mission, they willinsist; and if we are 
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un&Wc to oppose force, anil d^ire them to come unac- 
companied with troops, they will not comply" They 
will begin by introducing a company , a battalion will 
soon after follow, and at length an army wall be assem 
bled for the subjection of Nipal You think that if, 
for the present, the low lands, the Doon, and the country 
to the butlej, were ceded to them, they would cease to 
entertain designs upon the other pro%ances of Nipal do 
not trust them* they who counselled }ou to receive the 
mission of Knox,* and permit the establishment of a 
commercial factory, will usurp the government of Nipal 
With regard to the concessions now proposed, if you 
had, in the first instance, decided upon a pacific line of 
conduct, and agreed to restore the departments of Boot- 
wuland Sheeoraj, as adjusted by tbe commissioners, the 
present contest might have been avoided But you 
could not suppress your desire to retain these places, 
and, by murdering their revenue officer, ctcited their 
indignation, and kindled a war for trifles. 

At Jy thuk we have obtained a victory over the enemy 

If I succeed against General Ochterlony, ondBunjoor 

Singh, with Juspao Thapa and his officers, prevail at 
Jythiik, Runjeet Singh will nse against the enemy 
In conjunction with the Seiks, my army will make a 
descent into the plains , and our forces, crossing the 
Jumna fron\ two different quarters, will recover posses- 
sion of the Doon When we reach Ilurdwar, Uie 
Nuwab of Lukhnow may he expected to take a part in 
the cause , and, on Jus accession to the general coahUon we 


• Meanmg apparently .b,l ihe Bntnh the fiHea 

faction of the Pandi* and by their meanigorcmN | at 
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may consitler ourselves secure ns far as Khunka. He. 
)ying on your fortune, I trust that Bulbhudur Koonwur, 
nnd Kewunt Knjco, will soon be able to reinforce the gar- 
rison of Jythuk; nnd I ho])c, ere long, to send Punt 
Kajee uith eight companies, when tlie forco tliere will be 
very strong. Tlic troop's sent by you arc arriving 
v%cr}’ day; and when they all come up, I hope we shall 
succeed both here and at Jythuk. 

Formerly, when the English endeavoured to penetrate 
to Sundonlcc, they continued for two years* in posses- 
sion of Bnrch Pursa,and Muhotrcc; hut, when you con- 
quered Nipal, they were either dcstroyctl by your forco, 
or fell victims to the clunate, with the exception of a 
few only, who abandoned the place. Orders should now 
be given to all yoxir officers to defend Choudundec, and 
Choudena in B€j}'poor, and the tw*o kurats, and the 
ridge of Jfahabhorut. Siinbr the enemy to retain 
the low lands for a couple of years: measures can 
afterwards be taken to expel them. Lands transferred 
under a written agreement cannot ogam ho resumed ; 
but if they have been taken by force, force may be 
employed to recover them. FearnoGung, e\*en though 
the Seiks should not join us. Should you succeed 
now in bringing our differences to an amicable termi- 
nation by the cession of territory, the enemy, in the 
course of a few years, would be in possession of Nipal, as 
he took possession of the country of Tippoo. The 
present, therefore, is not the ^ime for treaty and con- 
ciliation. These expedients should have been tried be- 

* Alluding to the expedition under Major Kmloch. when the 
Turaee was occupied for two years, an event that Uttiur Singh 
was old enough to bate witnessed 
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fore ihe murder of tljo revenue ofiiccr (in Gourukpoor), 
or must be postjwnctl till victory shidl crown our cfibrti. 
if they will (hen accede lo (he (eirns which I shall pro- 
pose, it is well; if not, mth the favour of God, and your 
fortune and bounty, it shall be my business to preserve 
(ho integrity of my country from Khunkn to the Sut- 
lej. Let me intreat you, therefore, never to make 
peace. Formerly, when some individuals urged tlie 
adoption of a treaty of peace and commerce, I refused 
my assent to that measure ; I will not now suffer the 
honour of my prince to be sullied by concession and sub- 
mission. If you are determined on this step, bestow the 
humiliating oiliec on him who first ndWscd it. But for 
me, call me to your presence ; I am old, and only desire 
once more lo kiss your feet. 1 can recollect the time when 
tile Goorkha army did not etceed twelve thousand men. 
Through the fo%’DUr of Heaven, and by the valour of 
your forefathers, your territory was extended to the 
confines of Khunka, on the cast. Under the auspices of 
your father, wc subjugated Kumaon ; and, through your 
fortune, wc have pushed our conquests to the Sutlej. 
Four generations have been employed in the acquisi- 
tion of all this dignity and dominion. At Nalapanee, 
Bulbhudur defeated three or four thousand of the 
enemy. At Jythuk, Ilunjoor Singh, wth his officers, 
overthrew two battalions. In this place, I am sur- 
rounded, and daily fighting witli the enemy, and look 
forward with confidence to victory. All the inhabitants 
and chiefs of the country have joined the enemy. I 
must gain two or three victories before I can acComph'sh 
the object I hav e in view, of attaching Runjeet Singh to 
our cause. On his accrasion, and after the advance of 
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the Seiks and Goorklias towards the Jiimna, the chiefs 
of the Dukhun may be expected to join the coalition, as 
also the Nuwab of Lukhnow, and the Sahk-Ramee- 
I.eech*. Then will be* the time for us to drive out the 
enemy, and recover possession of the low countries of 
Palpa, as far as Bejypoor. If we succeed in regaining 
these, we can attempt further conquest in the plains. 

There has been no fighting in your quarter yet ; the 
Choudundee and Choudena of Beejypoor/ as far as the 
ridge of Muhahharut and Soolceana, should be well de- 
fended. Countries acquired in four generations, under 
the administration of the Thapas, should not be aban- 
doned for the purpose of bringing matters to an amicable 
adjustment, without deep and serious reflection. If we 
are victorious in the war, wc can easily adjust our dif- 
ferences ; and if we are defeated, death is preferable to a 
reconciliation on humiliating terms When the Chinese 
army invaded Nipal, we implored the mercy of Heaven 
by offerings to the Brahmins, and the performance of 
religious ceremonies; and, through the favour of one and 
intercession of the other, we succeeded m repulsing tlic 
enemy. Ever since you confiscated the Jageers of the 
Brahmins, thousands have been in distress and poverty. 
Promises were given that they should he restored at the 
capture of Kangrah; and orders to this effect, under the 
red seal, were addressed to ine, and Nyn Singh Thapa 
We failed, however, in that object, and now there is uni- 
versal discontent. You ought, therefore, to assemble all 
the Brahmins, and promise to restore to them their kinds 

* It is not known who Uoiur Singh means tty (he Salik-Ramee- 
‘ Leech, and some other of Im names of places and persons differ 
from any in common ase 
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.iiul pmpcrty, in the cxcnt of 3 oiir conquering and -cx- 
IK'Iling t!ie English By these mcan^, many thon-i^iml 
worthy Brahmins wilt put up their prajcrsforyour pros- 
ix'rit), anti the enemy xvill he drixen forth. By the 
practice of charity, the territory actpiirctl in four genera- 
tions may hcprcscrxwl, and through the fax our of God, 
our iwncr and dominion may lie still further extended 
By tiie extension of terntorj', our military establishment 
nuy be maintainctl on its present footing, and exen in- 
creased: the numerous countries xvhich jou proix)«c to 
cede to the enemy, ) icldcxl a rextnue equal to the main- 
tenance of an arnij of four ihousand men, and Kangrah 
might hax e been capturetl. By the cession of these pix>- 
x-inces, the reputation and splendour of jotir court nill 
no longer remain. By the capture of Kangrah your 
namcxrould have been rendered formidable; and tJiough 
tint has not liappcnod, a poxrcrfut impression has, ne- 
vertheless, been made on the people of the plains by the 
extension of jour conquests to the Sutlej To effect 
a reconciliation, by the cession of the counlrj* to the west 
of live Jumna, xvould give rise to the idea that the 
Goorhhas were unable to oppose the Enghsli, xvoulcl 
lower the dignity of your name in the plains, and cause 
a reduction of j our army to the extent of four thousand 
men. The enemy Mill morcoxcr require the possession 
of Bisahur, and after that the conquest of Gurhwal will 
be easy, nor mil it be possible, m that case, for us to 
retain Kumaon, and 'with it we must lose Dotee, AchiVn, 
and Joomlah, whence he may be exjx^cted to penetrate 
exen to Bheree. If the English once cstabhsh them- 
selves firmly in possession of a part of the hills, we shall 
be unable to drive them out • tlie countries towards the 
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Sutlej should be obstin*»teIy defended; the abandon- 
ment of the disputed tracts in the plains is a lesser evil ; 
the possession of the former preserves to us the road to 
further conquest. You oii/^hty therefore, to direct Gooroo 
Rungnath Pundit, and Dulbunjun Pandeh, to give up 
thcdisputedlandsof BootwuI,Shccoraj,and the twenty-^ 
two villages in the vicinity of Bareli, and thus, if possi- 
ble, bring our difTcrences to a termination To this 
step I liave no objections, and shall feel no animosity to 
those who may perform this serv'ice I must, however, 
declare a decided hostility to such as, in bringing about 
a reconciliation with the English, consult only their own 
interest, and forget their duty to you. If they will not 
accept these teems, what have we to fear? Tlie English 
attempted to take Bhurtpoor by storm; but the Raja 
Runject Singh destroyed an European regiment, and a 
battalion of sepoys To the present day they have not 
ventured to meddle with Bhurtpoor again ; whence it 
would seem that one fort has sufficed to check their pro- 
gress. ' In the low country of Dhurmn they established 
their authority; but'thc Raja overthrew their army, and 
captured all their artillery and stores, and now lives and 
continues in qiuet possession of his dominions. Our 
proffers of peace and reconciliation will be interpreted as 
the result of fear; and it w'ould be absurd to expect that 
the enemy will respect a treaty concluded under such 
circumstances. Therefore, let us confide ourfortunes to 
our swords ; and, by boldly opposing the enemy, compel 
him to remain within his own territory or, if he should 
continue to advance, stung with shame at the idea of 
retreating, after his immense preparations, we can then 
give up the landv in disputi^ and adjust our differences 
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Such, Iiotrcver, is the fame iind terror of our sirords, 
that Bulbhudur, with a force of si^ hundred men, de- 
feated an army of three or four thousand Enghsh. His 
force consisted of the edd Gourukl] and Eurrukh compa- 
nies, which were only partly composed of the inhabi- 
tants of our ancient kingdom, And of the people of the 
countries from Bhcree to Gurhwal ; and irith these he 
destroyed one battalion, and crippled and repulsed 
another. My army is similarly composed ; nevertheless, 
all descriptions are eager to meet the enemy. In jour 
quarter you are surrounded with the veterans of our 
army, and cannot apprehend desertion from them: 
j'ou have also an immense militia, and many Jageerdars, 
who will fight for their own honour and interests. As- 
sembling the milida of the low lands, and fighting in the 
plains, is impobtic;~call them into the hills, and cut the 
enemy up by detail, (a passage here the 5en<se of which 
cannot bediscovcred). Thccnerayjsproud, andflushed 
with success, and has reduced under his subjection all 
the western Zemindars, the Kanos, and Ilaja of 
Kuhlor, and the Thakooraen, and will keep peace with 
no one. However, my advice is nothing. I will direct 
Ram Doss to propose to General Ocliterlony the aban- 
donment, on our part, of the disputed lands, and will 
forward to you the answer which he may receive. All the 
Ranas, Rajas, and Thakooraen, have joined the enemy, 
and I am surrounded ; nevertheless, we shall fight aJid 
conquer, and all my officers have taken the same resolu- 
tion. The Tundits have pronounced the month of 
as parlitulatly auspvdwis for the GoorkUav; 
and, by selecting a fortunate day, we shall surely con- 

* CoimncDciDg shout the lOthor i7th of April 
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<]ucr I am desirous of engaging the enemy slowly and 
with caution, hut cannot manage it, tlic Lnghsli being 
always first to begin the fight. I hope, however, to be 
able to delay the battle till B^sakb, when 1 will choose 
a favourable opportunity to fight them When we 
shall ha»e driien the enemy from hence, eithcrRnnjoor 
or myself, according to your ivisbcs, will repair to 3 our 
presence In the present crisis, it is very advisable to 
write to the Emperor of China, and to the Lama of 
Lassa, and to the other Lamas , and for this purpose, I 
beg Ica>c to submit the enclosed draft of a letter to 
their address , any errors in it, I trust, will be forgii en 
by you , and I earnestly recommend that you wiJ] Jose 
no time in sending a petition to the Emperor of China, 
and a letter to the Lama 
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(See Pa^ S06.) 


Treaty of peace between the Hononrabh Test India Co/if 
pany and Moha Rofa Jiickram Suk, Itaja if I^ipal, 
settled between Lieutenant-colonel Hradshaw, on the 
part of the Honourable Company, in viitue if the full 
powers vested in him by hh Exeellency the Right Ho- 
nourable rranas, Earl of Moira, Knight of (he Most 
Noble Order of the Garter, one of his Majesty's Most 
Honourable Privy Council, appointed by the Court f 
Directors if the said Honourable Company to direct 
and control all the affairs in the East Indies, and by 
Sree Gooroo Gujraj Mtssur, and Chunder Seekur 
Opadheea, on the part if Moharaja Kunnan Jodh 
Bickram Sah Behaudur Sbumsheer Jung, tn virtue oj 
the powers to that effect tested in them by the said Raja 
of Nipab 

Whereas war lias arisen between the Honourable East 
India Company and ibe Baja of Nipal, and whereas tlie 
parties are mutually disposed to restore the relations of 
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peace and amity, which, previously to llie occurrence of 
the late diflcrcnces, had long subsisted between the two 
states, tlic following terms of peace have been agreed 
upon. 

Article 1st. — There shall be perpetual peace and 
friendship between the Honourable East India Com- ' 
pany, and the Raja of Nipal. , , j 

Article 2d.— The Raja of Nipiil renounces all claim 
to tlio lands which wero the subject of discussion be-' 
tween the two states before the war ; and acknowledges 
the right of the Honourable Company to the sovereignty 
of those lands. * » 

Article 3d.— The Raja of Nipal hereby cedes to the 
Honourable tlie East India Company, in perpetuity, all 
the undermentioned territories, namely .— 

First,— The whole of the low lands between the 
rivers Kali and Raptce. . ‘ 

Secondly,— The whole of the low lands (with the ex- 
ception of Bootwul IChas} lying between the Raptee andf 
the Gunduk. ' 

Thirdly, — ^Thc whole of the low lands between the 
Gunduk and Kooscc, in whicli the authority of the 
British government has been introduced, or is in actual 
course of introduction. ^ 

Fourthly,— All the low lands between the river Me- 
chee and the Teesta. 

Fifthly,— All the territories within the hills, eastward 
of the river Mechee, including the fort and lands of 
Nagree, and the pass of Nagarcote, lending from Mo- 
rung into the hills, together with the territory lying 
between that pass and Nagree. Tlie aforesaid terri- 
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lory shall be evacuated by the Gtx>rkl]3 troops within 
forty days from this date. 

Article 4111. — ^^Vith a i4cw to indemnify the chiefs and 
barahdars of the state of Nipal, whose interests will 
suffer by the alienation of the lands ceded by the fore- 
going article, the British government agrees to settle 
pensions, to the aggregate amount of two lakh of rupees 
per annum, on such chiefs as may be selected by the 
Baja of Nipal, and in the proportions which the Baja 
ma} fix. As soon as the selection is made, Sunuds 
shall be granted under the seal and signature of the 
Governor-general for the pensions respecliiely. 

Article 6th —The Baja of Nipal renounces for liim- 
self, his heirs and successors, all claim to, or connexion 
with, the coimtries lying to the west of the river Kalee; 
and engages never to have any concern with these coun* 
tries or the inhabitants thereof. 

Article 6th,— The Baja of Nipal engages inever to 
molest or disturb the Baja of Sikhim in the possession of 
his territories; but agrees, If any differences shall arise 
between the state of Nipal and (he Baja of Sikhim, or 
the subjects of either, that such differences shall be re- 
ferred to the arbitration of the British government, by 
whose award the Baja of Nipal engages to abide. 

Article 7th. — The Baja of Nipal hereby engages 
never to take or retain in his service any British subject, 
nor the subject of any Curopcan or American state, 
without the consent of the Bntish government. , 

Article 8lh.— In order to secure and improve (he rc- 
iations of amity and peace hereby estabitsbed between 
the two states, it »a agreed that accredited ministers 
from each shall reside at the court of the other. 
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Article 9 til — This trcnty, consisting of nine articles, 
shall be ratified by the Raja of Nipal ivithin fifteen dajs 
from tins date , and the ratification shall be delivered to 
Lieutenant-colonel Bradshaw, who engages to obtain 
and deliver to the Raja the ratification of the Gover- 
nor general wilhm twenty days, or sooner, if practica 
ble * 

Done at Segoulee on the 2d day of Dccemher, 
1815 

(L S ) [Signed] Pahis Bradshaw, Lt^col P A 
(L S ) [SignedJ GnjaAj Misoa 
(L S ) [Signed] Chunddb Seexhuji Opadheba 
Received this treaty from Clmndur Scckhur Opadheca, 
agent on the part of the Raja of Nipal, in the valley of 
Muckwanpoor, at half past two o^clock, p m on the 4t}i 
of March, 1816, and delivered to him the counterpart 
treaty on behalf of the British government 

[Signed] D OcHTEBLONr, 

Agt Governor general 

Iranslalion of an engagemait ( Ilrarmma) vi the Ilmdce 
language, executed at Muknanpoor Mandec, hy Kajee 
Bnkhtawur Singh Thapa,and Chuudur Seelhur Opad 
hcea, Plcinpotenlianes on the partof thePaja qfUipal 
and fortcarded by General Sir David Ochterlony along 
Tottk the above treaty 

At the time of dehvcnngthc treat}, Major general Sir 
David Ochter)ony was pleascil toobscr\e, that tlic Right 
Honourable the Governor general had not autlionsod 
liim to ^cccpt the treaty, and tint ht could not cncou 
r ige any liopc of those indulgences of wh th a prospect 
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had heeii held out by Lieutenant-colonel Bradshaw, being 
granteil m addition to the treaty , that liis Lordship 
indeed would not grant tlicm, and that he (the general) 
would not recommend lum to do so , that nothmg be- 
yond what was stated in the treaty would be allowed 
Accordingly, we, Srec Eajee Bukhtawur Singh Tliapa, 
and Chundur Scckhur Opadlieea, have agreed to what 
Sir D Ochtcrlony has required , in testimony whereof, 
we have executed this Razeenama, and delivered it to 
the Major general, dated 5th of Soodee Phagun, 1872, 
Sumbut, corresponding with Tuesday the 4th of March, 
1816 


A true Translation 

[Signed] J Monckton, 

Persn Secretary to Govemmont 


From the llaja of 2ftpal, recened on the IB/ft Hlarcht 
181G 

On the Slst of Maug, 1872, Sumbut, corresponding 
with the 2d of February, 1816, I had the honour 
to receive your Lordship’s letter, dated ISth ■ of 
January, stating that it was your hope and expecta- 
tion to have been able to address me m the lan- 
guage of friendship and congratulation, on the renewal 
of the former relations of amity between the Bntish go-. 
1 eminent and the state of Nipal, but that unfortunately 
that hope and that expectation had been defeateil and 
frustrated by the extraordinary conduct adopted by my 
go%cmmcnt, m refusing to ratify a solemn treaty conclud- 
ed by my authonretl agents, stated by mySelf and my mu 
msters to have been a ested with full powers , intimating, 
however, at the same time, tliat there was >et time to 
avoid the danger to 



